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Wuat 2 magical wand is a fishing- 
rod tapering out of a window over a 
crowded street in a great city! It 

one in a moment from heat, 
dust, clamour, yells and rattling, into 
all the murmuring freshness of rural 


« Bright volumes of vapour through Loth- 
And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside.” 
Such a wand waves with iar poten- 
cyin this our good city of Edinburgh. 
How often, when shrouded in one of 
those dense columns of sand that would 
do credit to the interior of Africa, have 
we ventured, with some confidence, to 
open our eyes, as we instinctively knew 
ourselves to be immediately under the 
window of a fishing-tackle shop—and 
felt, as we passed below the dangling 
wooden salmon, as if a shower of pel- 
dety tenga —— pega our 
i How finely and grace- 
fly those two rods, from Mackenzie's 
and Maclean’s, on opposite sides of the 
North Bridge, cut the horizon, as you 
advance from the Register-office to the 
Tron-church ! They are far more ef- 
fective than any mere living trees ; 
and indeed, we have often thought it 
one of the many oversights of painters, 
that, in their pictures of town sce- 
nery, they have, as far as we recollect, 
never introduced those potent rods that 
taper away into the clear blue sky, 
bent down, as it were, with the weight 
of so many rural associations. 
It is now the season of angling. 
Trout-fishing is ia perfection in all the 
streams, and rivers and lakes of Scot~ 


mers 


BY G. C. BAINBRIDGE, ESQ.* 


land. Much pleasure and much pai 
is now enjoyed and suffered: 

The expert and skilful: angler: is, 
even now that the pen is in: our 
hand (oh ! that it were exchanged for 
a fifteen feet rod), gently and slowly 
laying on some green bank of. the 
Tweed, a “ four-pounder” trout glit« 
wis with all his beautiful dies—~ 
while many hopeless aspirants are flog: 
ging desicahintlap debi ampere 7 
their hook, like an anchor, beneath 
rp tamny yey ee 
of their ; i 0 
an overloaded canal boat, on Sex im- 


His angry dame hath 

station ; 
Hope is of such a tough continuous nature.” 

Many a full grown man is, at this 
season of the year, equally illustrative 
of the same principle of human life. 
We all know, or ought to know, the 
story of the “ glorious nibble,” and 
never do we feel so tempted to moral- 
ize as when, at the close of day, 
we meet at Clovenford or Inverleithen 
—those inimitable fishing stations on 
the Tweed— some grave, self-satisfied, 
elderly gentleman, who, to the ques« 
tion of ‘‘ what sport?” answers b 
lifting up the lid of his pannier, an 
exhibiting, with a silent look of con- 
scious dexterity, a brace of small trouts 





of the most useful Flies, accurately 
Pew Wright and Cruickshank. 18 
OL. . 


* The Fly Fisher’s Guide, illustrated by Coloured Plates, 
18 


upwards of forty 


ied from Nature; by Geo..C. Bainbridge. Livet« 
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and a trio of pars, the result of eight 
successive and su hours of un- 
interrupted angling. «« . 

All anglers are amiable men. Onl 
go into a fishing-tackle shop. Eac 
petson; as he enters there, salutes his 
previous brother of the angle, with a 
suavity no where else exhibited in our 
cold northern clime. They all lay 
their heads together in making a pur- 
chase—the ‘‘ March brown,” or the 
‘‘red spinuier,” passes in review before 
every eye—and every ear is ed 
with the music of the “ multiplying 
reel.” A sort of natural free-masonry 
binds together all us anglers—we 
could, at a single glance, select from 
the largest company the man who has 
killed a salmon, nor could the unin- 
itiated utter one word in our hearing 
respecting our craft, without betraying 
the imposture. It was only a few days 

that we saw the Ettrick Shepherd 
iving a gig along Prince’s Street— 
and though nothing was probably far- 
ther from his thoughts than angling, 
in that perilous situation, yet from the 
manner in which he held the whip, 
we could have sworn that the poet was 
a tolerable fisher. He flourished it as 
if a pair of flies had been appended to 
the. ish, and he himself seated on a 
rock, with his half-filled pannier on 
his back, ‘‘ by still St Mary’s Lake.” 

It is quite impossible to lounge away 
a forenoon more agreeably than in the 
various fishing-tackle sj in this 
city. Qne is sure to meet, at all times, 
with the very best company. There, 
old age exhibits all the vivacity, and 
earnestness, and animal spirits of youth 
—there boyhood shews all its most ea- 

and anxious hopefulness—there 

Ace] — of gy looks, 
with eyes brightened by the prospect 
of a week’s sport and relaxation—and 
there the very Dandy himself catches 
from those around him something of 
the manner, if not of the appearance 
of arational being. It is a very school 

of humanity. Thither, above all men 
in the world, ought editors and critics 
ever and anon to repair, that they may 
imbibe a spirit of good-will, benigni- 
ty, and kindliness—and forget, for a 
while, the sense of their own ima- 

inary im ce. By doing so, we 
ome no doubt that even the veiled 
Editor himself of this Magazine might 
become a still greater favourite with 


the public than he now is, and that 
even the. Scotsman would occasionally 


' forego his' Saturday's growl, and no 


less to his own surprise, than that of 
the world at large, become a good-na. 
tured and well-mannered gentleman} 
It would. puzzle us exceedingly to 
say which of the shops alluded to above 
is, taking one thing with another, the 
best. Mr Mackenzie's, opposite the 
Post-office is the most spacious ; it ig 
also the most richly endowed founds. 
tion. Nothing can exceed the shew of 
rods. Their arrangement is so taste. 
ful. In general, too, his rods are wel] 
balanced and of ‘sound materials—and 
if, at any time, he puts an indifferent 
article into your hand, no man is mor’ 
ready to make handsome amends for: 
the mistake, in your next purchase) 
He has always on hand a large assorte 
ment of good gut—though, by. the 
way, good gut, in the very highest, or 
ideal sense, we never chanced. to ¢li 
our eyes upon. His collection of flies 
is rich and various ; but we think Mr 
Shanks,* his principal dresser, makes 
the body rather too short, and not suf. 
ficiently taper. | Verbum sapienti, 
This shop is much frequented by gen 
tlemen from the south, and is a good 
place to catch the English accent, im 
all its fascinating varieties. We yes 
terday heard the richest-toned Cock- 
ney aspirate all the vowels in a way 
worthy of Mr H. himself. Mr Mae~ 
kenzie is a middle-aged person of sin« 
gularly solemn deportment—speaks ‘in 
a low and agreeable tone—shews you 
his stock without any quackery—un- 
like people in general, improves great- 
ly on acquaintance, and we believe is 
as thoroughly honest as any man alive, 
His rival over the way, Mr Mac- 
lean, does business on a smaller scale 
—but he is a very cunning artist. We 
never purchased a bad article in his 
shop. He makes almost all his rods 
with his own hand—and they are true 
as steel. His son has the fly-depart- 
ment—and he dresses with great neat- 
ness and precision. His daughter—too 
—a comely damsel—we have some 
times seen “ busking hooks” with 
much fascination. Many plain killing 
anglers haunt this shop, from whose 
conversation much useful know 
of the art may be picked up. r 
Maclean’s stock of flies is not great, 
but the rapid fingers of his son can 





* We lament the late breaking of his leg. 


May it be a warning to him and others. 
REVIEWER. 
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‘you, at a few hours’ notice, seve- 
pry tae any pattern. We suspect 
that in this shop there is a good steady 
regular business—and that the Mac- 
jeans ‘are ‘getting rich. This: is as it 


be. 

At the’ head — Canongate, right- 
ide goi own, up an antique 
ware op of our good friend 
Mr Phin. He is a perfect enthusi- 
ast in- his profession. Seldom do 
we pass by, without seeing him at 
his window, trying the balance of 
a new: rod’ noted —_, ace 
under his i ands. ithout 
offence to oat totes excellent friends, 
we pronounce him the prince of our 
metropolitan rod-makers. He is, 
moreover, very moderate in his 
charges, and would scorn, both from 
and pride of skill, to sell you 
aba article. Never saw we a face 
expressive of more simple delight and 
exultation than that of this worthy ar- 
tist, when a customer declares himself 
suited to his mind. He is remarkably 
free from the besetting sins of envy and 
jedlousy—cheerfully acknowledges the 
great merits of his rivals—and when a 
customer hard to please declines to 
purchase, he returns the rejected rod 
to its hammock, with a truly delight- 
fal air of philosophical composure. Mr 
Phin never dresses flies. But his wife 
has a complete mistress-ship in the 
art. She attends to any order with the 
most scrupulous accuracy—and the 
flesh may be rubbed off the bone 
of her hooks before they give way.— 
Every thing is right and tight that 
comes out of that shop—and if’ these 
excellent people do not get rich, it will 
be because the articles they sell last 

forever. 

Down into a den-like shop at the 
east-end of Prince’s-street wons Mr 
Rawson, senior. ‘There you behold 
him seated behind his counter like the 

Turk—for his lower extremities 

ve long been sorely annoyed by rheu- 
matism—and we never lect to 
have seen him in a pedestrian posture. 
He looks out at you, as you enter, with 
& pair of keen eyes, shaded but not 
bedim’d by a cunning pair of specta- 
cles, and you feel at once that Mr 
Rawson can accommodate you, what- 
ever may be your wants. His wife 
obeys, with great alacrity, all the or- 
of her imperious Lord—and the 

is instantly covered” with a 
gorgeous display of every thing that 
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ean gladden an angler’s ‘heart. Mr 
Rawson is a man of great natural elo- 
oe , and wonderfully prompt at re- 
ply 3 

“And therefore greatly does he grace his 


cause 
By speaking of himself.” 

We believe him to be a Yorkshire- 
man. He answers objections most un- 
answerably, and is never at a loss for 
something to say, whether he be speak- 
ing to the best or the worst of anglers. 
You feel yourself obliged to buy all 
kinds of Ashin -tackle from this old 
magician, whether you will or not ; 
but, though we have sometimes been 
tempted to suspect him, from the in- 
cessant archness of his spéctacled eyes, 
it is but justice to this very original 
character thus publicly to declare, that 
his wares are most excellent, and that 
old Rawson is, in all truth and 
honesty, the angler’s friend. He for- 
merly belonged rather too much to the 
old school. * But we have ourselves in- 
oculated him lately with some of the 
“* virus” of the new lake-school of ang- 
ling, and the symptoms are most fa- 
vourable. Not unfrequently, for a few 
minutes after dinner, 7. e. about two 
o'clock, Mr Rawson makes shift, with 
the aid of a stout oak sapling and his 
wife’s arm, to ascend to the third or 
fourth step of the stair that leads up 
from his shop to Princes’ Street, so 
that his face is elevated only a few 
inches above the level of the horizon 
of the pavement, and it is impossible to 
to conceive any thing more picturesque. 

Mr Rawson junior had, till lately, 
a shop at the foot of the Terrace, which 
we often visited, but he has lately re- 
moved to a domicile on a second story, 
immediately opposite his former dwell- 
ing, of which the interior is as yet 
tous unknown. The “res anguste” 
rather closely press on this gentle- 
man, so that he seldom has any great 
stock on hand, but, if we mistake 
not, he is the most elegant dresser of 
a fly in Scotland. No trout can resist 
such a temptation. Heis, also,; a good 
angler himself, which cannot be said 
of any of his rivals, and he has a cap:- 
tal eye for colour. ‘This artist ought 
to be more enco He formerly 
kept a steak-shop where we have, more 
than once, made a good and a cheap 
meal, and if he does so. still, our rea- 
ders may, we think, depend on being 
well ae at his plain and simple 


1 
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We cannot doubt that many hun- 
dred brethren ‘of the: } will be 
truly thankful to us for the informa- 
tion we have now given to them, and 
we strongly recommend our English 
friends not to bring any great collec- 
tion of flies with them they come 
down to Scotland, for the chance is that 
they are not at all suitable to our cloudy 
climate where the gorgeous insects that 
dance in the sunny southern beams 
"Tadeod, se have Sequenty pitied 

Indeed, we have uen itied a 
young English im Scotland, He 
comes down with his imagination 

ing of rivers and lakes all stuffed 
full to the very brim of all manner of 
we well remember having 
seen such an Adventurer go to the 
water's edge with a stout varlet be- 
hind him bearing a pannier almost 
as roomy as the creel of a Newhaven 
fish-wife. Not doubting that ever 
and anon some enormous fish would 
break his rod, i Ray: egg 
spare stowed withi butt, 
while he had a line in his reel al- 
most as long as that used by the 
Harpooners in the Greenland whale- 
fishery, that the monster he intended to 
hook might, if he had a mind to it, 
run himself out half across Loch 
Awe. Thus did we behold him 
standing on the banks of that noble 
lake, immediately beneath the shadow 
of Kilchurn castle, while manya kilted 
Highlandman anxiously waited the re- 
sult. There, however, our friend con- 
tinued many a weary hour to stand, 
not unlike a heron who, beyond. all 
doubt from the well known habits of that 
bird, is yet fishing at the very time he 
remains stockeotill in his blue. jacket, 
till he and his assistant with the need- 
less ier were left alone in the so- 
li 3 nor did they return before 
nightfall, and then without a single 
fin, to the hospitable mansion of ‘Ach- 
lian,* from which they had “ high in 
hope” set out immediately after a true 
Highleps breakfast of barley-cakes 
Athole brose.t 
The fact is, that Englishmen, even 
feb bnew little about Scotland. They 
now nothing of our universities, no- 
thing of our kirks, nothing of our 
sonte af Jonice, and yas is worse, 
absolutely nothing of our angling, 
Any man may make his fortune by 
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writing a “ Angler’s Guide 
Sootlente Often have we thought of 
making our own fortune in that.wg 
and in some respects nobody ean by 
better qualified; We have fished 
almost every stream from ' 


Groat’s house to Langholm, and hay 
collected several MS. volumes of notes; 
but we are little in the habit of com. 


position, and promise to 
somely any ingenious BM, 
t a world of wo would 
saved to many an honest, well-mean. 
ing Angler by such @ work.».W, 
would point out every good. pool. 
streain in all the large rivers, and 
the smal] burns,—every peopled. benk 
and every swarming shallow. in 
the wide lakes and narrow tary 
of Scotland. We would fix the h 
of breakfast and dinner kept. by 
the finny tion from the more fie 
perch, Every Kind of imaginal 
. Ev in imagi : 
Tye 
wi osop a) 
Frazer or PM ‘Ivor. Every house of 
entertainment for the would 
be laid down as in a county-map 
And then what talk of scenery! yhatan« 
ecdotes illustrative of all kinds of me 
ral life. Would not, gentle reader, 
such a book in two portable octay 
oe by Ballantyne, and 
'y Blackwood or Constable, to use an 
jr et of the poet Gray ~~ 
speaking of an imaginary picture 
lake of Grassmere, “ be fhirly worth 3 
thousand pounds?” 

But, like all good anglers, we are 
fond of hearing ourselves. talk, 
must reall — at wit me 
bridge’s Fly Fisher’s Guide ; anda 
excellent little work it is, perhaps the 
best of the kind that we ever read.) 

The first thirty pages are occupied 
with a disquisition on the advantage 
of Fly Fishing over every other kind, 
on the materials used in it, onthe 
rod, and on lines. In justice to.a' wor 
thy man with whom we. have past 
many pleasant hours, and who, we 
hope, is yet alive, we quote the fols 
lowing passage. 

‘© The best rods which the writer has hie 
therto met with area ee 

H Swann, of Langholm, 
tain. "Ebey conaiat of five pieces, and have 
screw joints at each ferrule, which is,partict, 





* The abode of Dugald 
4 Whisky and honey.—Eprror. 


» Esq—REVIEWER. : 
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ald of hooks—and finally, of tt 

ing of flies. He thus instructs the 
juvenile angler, how. to arrange his 
tackle when on the water’s edge.—. 


4 line, he must begin with a short length, 
Thich cai be inetbaeell tk Wa Beil ths’ eas 
nagement of it become easy to him. Care 
must be taken, that in passing the line be- 
hind the back, it be permitted to attain the 
full extent before any attentpt is made to 
return it ; for if this point be not strictly 
attended to, the end will crack off at 
every throw ; to avoid which, it is recom< 
mended to begin by throwing the line with- 
out any fly for a short space of time, until 
the proper management of the rod is ac- 
quired ; and afterwards to angle with the 
point fly only, until such proficiency be at- 
tained as may authorize the addition of the 
droppers. j 
. “ In Fly-fishing, the person: whe is most 
expert in throwing a considerable length of 
line, and hasa quick ‘si and. obedjent 
pom Barge en the most suc- 


‘© To keep as far from the bank’ as possible 
is particularly desirable ; and if the wind be 
at the back of the angler, and his shadow 
prevented from appearing on the water, 60 
much the better. m eusvtiie 
** The principal object in i e 
line is, that it may be extended in such ‘a 
manner, that the point fly may first lightly 
eee ae dee tenn anioarer 
greater degree than’ the actual alighting 
the natural fly. Throwing the fly directly 
ite, or aioe eee 
plays it gently across the stream’ as: it 
ey Sh Perry rs ry 
ee eee 
natural, independent of the ruffling of the 
water, which such a bad ice occasions ; 
and which, instead of alli » will infallibly 
frighten the-fish. ‘ 
“« The moment of ‘the water being dis: 
turbed or ruffied by the fish rising, mrust 
be carefully watched for by the fisherman; 
as at that critical instant he must strike, in 
order tu hook his prey ; for the fish having 


” 





* Why? Rev. 
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exhausted, it must be either taken 
water by means of a landing net, 
on to a shelving gravel- or 

“ the rod is greatl agitat ed by 
the struguing ofthe Ssh, tie eam 

ive it a ength of line, as it may 
paced sige size of the struggler is 
weight of line, besides giving facility to the 
, and easing the aa eee his tackle, 

ill more speedily exhaust the power of the 
fish, and render it an easier captive.” 

As might have been ex » Mr 
Bainbridge laughs at the sO pa- 
thetically expressed by many, of wet 
feet; nor can we imagine any thing 
more ludicrous than a gentleman de- 
sirous of dry footing in so very humid 
an amusement as fishing. 


** Any recipe as to keeping the feet dry, 
coul i amongst directions to 


REP 
Ht 


the keen fisherman ; for the advantages of 


jar: gar ing the stream are so fre- 
quently manifest, few young persons 
com, be Seveesed Cay Sin mane een. of rotting 
their legs) eavouring to participate 
in tho doeuten which the wader will almost 
constantly command, by being enabled to 
throw his flies under bushes, and. over the 
most secret retirements of the objects of his 
amusement. Some persons, it is true, hold 
eut objections to this practice, by bringing 
to imaginary view rheumatism and agues, 
in their most dismal colouring, as the cop- 
os, yr ny goes Ag gibi 

y is in exercise, little is to be appre- 


roboration of this assertion, in the persons of 


men who have followed this ice ftom 
youth ards, and arrived at extreme old 


age, wi having experienced the slight- 
est inconvenience or ill consequences from 
the daily immersi@n of their legs. 


“* To remain long in one station is re- 


prehensible ; and it is absolutely necessary 
to substitute dry clothing for such as may 
have become wet by the operations ‘of the 
day, immediately on arriving at the house 





natural constitution, bid 
fects of ‘the element, which: his 
or timid friends would set forth as 
to deter him from the ; 
an innocent and favourite amusenzsaj77%y,, 
- The following passage is the'% 
one in this volume whith made’ 
stare a little ; but as we ourselves ops 
caught a water-hen with the fly: we 
feel almost on a level with Mr 
bridge. 
. ** In fishing in the evening, it 
sionally happen that bats and swallows, 1 
ing the artificial for the natural fj 
hook themselves, instances of both 
occurred to the author more than onte ; 
the celebrated angler of the Dee, John 
wards, has assured him, that on one deca. 
sion, whilst fishing rather late with one of 
the moths, he hooked an owl, which, after g 
long struggle, he succeeded in ing!” 
Nothing can be more judicious than 
the following directions : i 
** After a clear bright night, if the day 
dark and stp n usually, rise 
having been prevented from roving in 
of food by the brightness of the moon; s 
oh 


of rest or refreshment. With : 
tions the angler may, if possessed of 
a 


5 
tw 


Why! 






on the contrary, after a dark 

but few good fish are to be 

approach of evening, as having been 
procbyh mares other variation of 

(which the night produces in almost as g 
abundance as Lynas they pee 
the watch for food, but retire to their 
When the waters have subsided a 
FLOOD, and are beginning to assume thei 
natural colour, an opportunity is presented 
to the angler, which he ought on no,account 
to let slip, as he is almost sure to meet with 
excellent diversion, unless it happen tobe 
in shearing time or the hay harvest ;, for, in 
the former case, the fish are uncommonly 
shy, having been frequently deceived .by 
mistaking the particles of wool which the 
current brings down for their natural food; 
and in the laticr, the grass and hay which 
(Gif the river through meadows) cover 
the surface of the water will prove sa mule 
some, that the pursuit is most commonly 
unsuccessful. 


“* The best times of the day for fy-fish- 
ing, as before mentioned, are morning and 
evening; but when the rivers and brooks 
become narrow and low b long donee 
itisef little use to attempt this method: In 
such state of the water, the most successful 
way pete | trout is by means of a pair of 
wings made from the feather of a landrail, 
or the mottled feather of a teal, witha well. 
cleansed gentle fixed upon the hook ; which 
bait proves very alluring if sunk about Sve 
inches under the water.” ath 

Mr Bainbridge then gives directions 
to the angler, how, when, 


eee 





* A single cauker of whisky, or any other generous liquid, will ensure safety. REV: 


+ This is a mistake. REv. 
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in Britain. But we think that Mr 
Bainbridge has not sufficiently advert- 
ed to this Pick alight qygeonetss 
, ver delight in a i 
po ns Be that colour will, one day 
with another, prove more killing than 
any thing else—and that, at different 
seasons of the year, different colours 
are found to be successful. We have 
seldom been able to diseover the causes 
sate ts es new it ho: Ue the case, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to 
be a of the right colour, more 
ially.of the body of the fly, in 
ing each particular river. Neither 
does Mr Bainbridge state, that salmon 
lie only in favourite pools or streams 
of’ river, and that other pools or 


streams, often to all ce as fa~ 
yourable to their general habits, never 
7 on their passage up, one single 

The best in. the world 


would lose much time in fishing a 


-river for salmon, with which he was 


Mr Bainbridge then gives us de- 
scriptions and engravings of no less 
than forty different kinds of trout flies 
most of them imitations of aquatic 
insects. We have tried such of them 
as were not previously familiar to us, 
and in general with great success. We 


quote the rend | descriptions as 
likely to be useful to our angling 
friends, 


“ No 1. represents a dark fly with black 
body, which appears very early in March, 
sometimes even in February ; and as so 
few flies suitable for the of the fly- 
sts ano oh that tiene aanpnated, age be 
with great success during the whole 
day. The body is made of dark fur, to be 
obtained from a black water-spaniel, or rab- 
bit, with a very small proportion of claret- 
c camlet, merely to give the mixture 
a tinge when held up to the Fight : the wings 
from the back of the fieldfare or hen black- 
bird; and a dusky black hackle for legs. 
~ Aire tea Brown or Dun. Drake.— 
very excellent fly generally -appears 
ane tee waldle of March, and is strongly 
oL. V. 
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ded.as a good killer from eleven 


> Tecommen 
o'clock mntil, three, . quantities of 


these beautiful insects:sajl down the streams 
in succession, and invite|the trout to action. 
Their wings are upright.on the body, as 
shewn in the plate, and-whilst they are on 
the water, it is almost im vain to attempt the 
use of any other fly ; therefore, as 


of in-the shade of the bedyy it iradvised “ns 


three flies of this form, but of different sizes 
and colours, at the same time, which will 
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‘ uish le, twisted telerabl 
full, will answer for the. under wing, as 

as for the legs. The cow-lady flies are al- 
so made in this manner, substituting a red 
or black hackle for the dun, and reducing 
the size of the fly very considerably. 

“ The Orange Fly has four wings made 
from the blue feather of a mallard-tedl. 
The head is of the dark fur from the hare’s 
ear; the body, gold-coloured mohair mixed 
with o camlet, and a little brown fur ; 
a small blue cock’s hackle for | This 
is an alluring fly to salmon mort, if dressed 


rather larger than the tation ; and, 
ona scale, none better can be found 
for the salmon fry. 


‘* The Yellow Dun is a beautiful insect, 
and isto be used in the morning and even- 
ing during the months of April and May, 
and again in September.’ The body is made 
of yellow yarn unravelled (if -martin’s fur 
cannot be ), and mixed with a lit- 
tle pale ash-coloured fur, which may be ob- 
perme RA en re A 
wings from the er part of a snipe’s 
wing, and are to,be made upright; withe 
pale dun hackle for legs. 
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“ The Gravel or Spider Fly is first seen 
about the middle of A Senehitae 
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Mr Bainbridge, like a true angler, 
speaks with contempt of all kinds of 
-fishing. ut of minnow- 
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large di 

the list of necessaries, will, with very 
trouble, supply an ample stock of bait... 
“‘ The best way of baiting the minnow is fp 
draw the tak through bats Bp 
so that they be not torn, and insert it 
at the mouth’ and pass it down the body, 
until the point protrudes below the 
seca thimedhs tna beck cb-tirtaale 
ten e of the head, 
they may stand upright with the points 
wards p head. Some use three mal 


hooks for this ; but as the fish take 
this bait » two in addition to the 
body, or lar ook, are sufficient. The 


to 
chief consideration is the spinning of the 
minnow, which cannot turn too ya 
couple of double box swivels will fae 
oe The grent advantage of 

“‘ The great advan minnow fishi 
is, that it may be most peceenaly is 
at those periods when the water is unfit for 
the use of the fly, as the strongest streams 
are best for this rei ip when, the water is 
Geuting aftec 2 fi , or is thickened or dig. 
coloured from any other cause.* 

** The line must be thrown aeross|the 
stream, and the bait ee 
tion by spinning it towards the The 
action in striking must be icular, or 
there will be a risque of the bait being drawa 
chen kept upright, and the Sah played a 

e ight, e in th 
same ae as before Sconritek. Neb 
treatise on this subject, lately reprinted and 
attached to Best’s Art of Angling, will fur. 
nish the minnow fisher with every informa 
tion which may be requisite.” 

The first time that Mr Bain 
comes to Scotland, we hope that he 
call at No 17, Princes’s Street, where 
we shall arrange with him a dinner at 
Ambrose’s, with a few fishing friends, 
to talk over all the wonders of the 
shallows and of the deep. 





* The minnow is also a deadly bait when 
the water is low and clear.—REV. 





PETER 
A Tale, in Verse. 


Arter allowing a considerable time to 

without offering any thing to 
the public, Mr Wordsworth has at last 
printed a short poem, which, we are 
told in the preface, has been lying by 
him for twenty years. Such reten- 
tiveness is certainly quite at variance 
with the practice of the other authors 
of the t times, whose works are 


generally more than half printed before 


BELL. 
By Wordsworth. 


their conclusions are written, or even 
determined upon. Mr Wordsworth 
has probably long since relinquished 
the belief that any of his compositions 
can ever be bought up with the avidi« 
ty of popular curiosity, and, therefore, 
it is to be supposed, that when, in the 
course of the leisure of a lifes 
he happens to employ himself aboutant 
* ingrato caseus urbi,” he is inn 
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3 but,..if he wishes 
light on that subject, he. should 
resort for advice to: the book- 
who are indisputably the best 
and whose authori a be 
as paramount, in the present 
that of Se: “se easton 

ius i strongly 
the Gooisnion of liad couetines 
perhaps, if he would be persuaded to 
yenture forth with a volume of ser- 
mons, under a feigned name, he might 
have a better chance of attaining to 
that success which, as yet, he has so 


oyed. 
The présent poem of Peter Bell is of 
the narrative kind; and even those 
readers who are most averse to mora- 
lising and reflection, will find a thread 
of story extending throughout the 
composition. It has more of the in- 
terest of suspended curiosity than al- 
most any other of the tales of the same 
author ; but this is not saying much 
+ on that score. Pr highly 
t a great part of it, is highly 
animated and poetical, and more espe- 
cally in the introduction ; which, al- 
though it relates to the choice of the 
subject, is no ways connected with the 
incidents introduced. No 
preternatural, nor even any splendid 
@ extraordinary machinery is made 
weof; and the poem exemplifies a 
principle which Mr Wordsworth has 
often insisted on, namely, that the 
strength and importance of the emo- 
tions which are brought into play, can 
be made to communicate the highest 
poetical interest to the circumstances 


it 


HE 


crs 
es 
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which excite them, although these cir- 


cumstances may be quite homely and 
familiar in themselves. Although this 
ee be true, and was never more 
remarkably proved than by the present 
poem ; yet we must certainly concur 
with those who maintain that its truth 
ean never be adduced asa reason for 

ing incidents and circumstances 
that are di bly homely, and forc- 
ing them to e poetical by means 
of the skill with which they are ren- 

the occasions of emotion, when 
other circumstances of a more digni- 
fied and le sort can be equally 
well made to answer the same end.— 
Nevertheless, it is a great chance whe- 
ther, if Mr Wordsworth had studied 
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to find: more dignified incidents and 
circumstances, he would. not have lost 
some part of his originality among the 
hackneyed conceptions of r poets. 
If he had assumed any of, the materials 
in common: use, he must haye had to 
struggle with all that host of factitious 
ie — rene oe aes separated 
to ideas that have ) 
from actual modes of life, and em- 
ployed only in the artificial combina- 
tions of literature. He wished .onee 
more to visit the field of nature, and 
take possession of whatever harvest of 
poetical materials still remained un- 
sullied by frequent handling. All. the 
other living poets, who have described 
present modes of existence, have been 
compelled to seek for ry in scenes 
of life similar to those depicted. by 
Wordsworth. Situations of pure in 
vention are seldom interesting, and 
have never been varied or numerous. 
With the exception.of Walter Scott, 
living poets seem little inclined to seek 
for new poetical situations in the his- 
tory of the past. 

The story of Peter Bell is that of a 
harsh, profligate, and brutal character, 
who by means of a succession of cir- 
cumstances acting upon his imagina- 
tion, is gradually mollified into ten- 
derness and repentance, Like the great 
Pedlar in the Excursion, he is an iti- 
nerant merchant, videlicet, a seller of 
pottery wares. <A perpetual change of 
situation, and an ignorance of what. is 
next to be met with, are ingredients 
which whenves they are introduced 
can scarcely fail to bring something 
of a pase feeling along with them. 
One moonlight night, Peter Bell strikes 
into a bye-path in order to shorten his 
way, and loses himself in a wood. On 
emerging from the wood, he comes to 
a small meadow, where he finds a soli- 
tary ass standing near a stream of wa- 
ter. Being out of humour with losing 
his way, he determines to steal it as.a 
recompence for his trouble ; but, upon 
his attempting to lead it away, it re- 
fuses to stir. He drubs and cudgels 
it without effect; for some unknown 

gy oe tosis in.tn. the Wet rs 

ength, Peter perceives, by the 
a ight, the face.of a dead man. ly- 
ing in the stream ; and after recovering 
fromthe horror into which he was 
thrown by sucha sight, he finds means 


to twist his staff among the hair of 
the corpse, and to it, upon, the 
bank. The ass shews the utmost sas 





tisfaction when’ this is’ done, and al- 
lows Peter Bell, who is now touched 
with remorse for his cruelty, to mount 
it, that it'may carry him to the house 
of its drowned master. In — 
his journey, he hears among the rocks 
the cries of the son of the deceased 
searching for his father ; and his stub- 
born nerves, having been already shak- 
en‘with what had passed, are visited 
by a feeling of sympathy and humani- 
ty to which he had before been a 
stranger. He does not meet with the 
seeker ; but, in pursuing his ride, a 
variety of circumstances combine to 
Frere on his mind. He perceives 
d-flowing from the wounds which 

he had inflicted on the faithful ass. 
He sees objects and hears sounds that 
fetal the past scenes of his past life. 
In ‘passing a meeting~house he hears: @ 
preacher quoting texts from Scripture, 
which he applies to himself. And, 
lastly, having arrived at the door of 
the drowned person, he witnesses the 
agonies of the widow. Whe she has 
ne to procure assistance, and he ‘Hias 
ismountéd, one of the children comes 
home, and récognizing the ass, ima- 


- gines that his father-has returned along 


FE: 


with it, and embraces the animal with 
transports of joy and affection. This 
spectacle entirely overpowers Peter 
Bell, and such ah effect is wrought 
upon him, that he leaves off his form- 
er profligate habits, and beconies an 
altered character. 

This is the whole subject of the 
poem ; but without having read the 
composition itself, it is impossible to 
conceive what a fine effect, and what 
profound pathos are drawn forth from 
these, leading ideas. The chief fault 
is the dallying prolixity of some parts, 
Se peeeneave felt, because “ne 
is a interest. Upon the 
whole, it is equal to oF-the lytical 
ballads, both in the excellence and 
inality of the general idea convey- 
ed by it, and also in the poetical merits 
of the as As = the fine and 

icturesque animal, which occupies so 
a place in thestory, it would 

be foolish to laugh at it, when, if pro- 
perly considered, it is capable of ex- 
ing emotions ‘so much better than 
those of derision. Mr Wordsworth is 
not in the least shy abont his subject ; 
but, when it is first discovered’ stand- 
on the meadow, he makes its 
name the last word in a stanza, where 
itis rendered still more emphatic by 
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serving asa rhyme. In order to: 
fairly of Mr Wordsworth’s 
— — he hints at in 
should always be kept in view. 
is certainly a radical distinction be. 
tween that species of pootey whose ahi 
timate object is to strike imaginas. 
tion and interest the curiosity, by, 
means of splendid objects = Xe 
traordinary events, and that other 
— which founds its charm upon, 

e exhibition of the relations 
sentiments and emotions bear to each 
other within the human mind.:: Jy 
the first species, there is no 
son of feelings, nor any mere 
determined. Our pleasure consistsiq 
the direct impression made by images 
upon the imagination, or of. inci 
drawing us blindly along under the in. 
fluence of personal sympathy; and 
therefore, the nature of the images and 
incidents employed, is here the most 
important of all considerations. In 
the other species of poetry, that deves 
lopement, collision, or other relation of 
internal feelings, which the poet chooses 
for his subject, generally’ partakes ‘of 
the nature of a universal truth, andis 
eapable of being represented by means 
of a thousand different forms; and 
therefore, the images or situations:ems 
ployed, should be considered only in 
the light of symbols or vehicles, and 
not as materials of poetry. Thatrela 
tion of feelings which, in such a'case; 
constitutes the true subject of ‘the 
poem, would retain the same funds 
mental interest, although the means 
by which it was expressed were tobe 
shifted through all the varieties of 
splendid and familiar, or of coarse and 
refined. Its eternal and universal n» 
ture would only be rendered more ‘ap 
parent, without being either vulgarised 
or exalted, by the outward aspectiof 
the circumstances, in which it: made 
its temporary abode. 

In the tical introduction, “Mr 
Wordsworth figures _ himself = 
through the sky upon a crescent, 
taking a view of the wonders of the 
universe, to see whether there are my 
that would serve as subjects for poetry; 
but, at the end of his career, he com 
eludes that it is best to make poetry on 
human nature. The following stanzs 
are from this introduction ; , 
Away we goand what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wats? 

We are.as calm in our delight 
As in the crescent-moon so bright 
Among the scattered stars. 
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> RE ty : 
Mosman ot 

Cover'd from top to toe with scars 
Sab enapaby like it not ! 


Thetowns in Saturn ate ill‘built, 
Bat ts din bowie hon geen, themn 3 
The , that appear to kiss 
Tee i tie ta ° 

With joy I sail between them f 


geift Mercury resounds with mirth 
py lg stately bowers 
et ere 


that 
That darling tat das Fo pd ge fod ag 


Then back to Earth, the dear green Earth ; 


Whole if I here should roam, 
The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better be ; 
Tve left my heart at home. 


Ap thes it Jo, Gos matehiaes Raves | 
ne the fam’d Pacific Ocean ! 
thrusts yon craggy spear 
_— the grey clouds—the 
Like waters in commotion ! 


Yon tawny slip is Lybia’s sands— 
ey ese 

il looks hohene:clothidsin toeightcht green 
Isa sweet Isle, of isles the queen ; 

Ye fairies from all evil keep her ! 


And see the town where I was born ! 
Around those happy ficlds we span 
In boyish gam I was lost 

Where I have been, but on this coast 
Ifeel l am aman. ~ 


Ne'er did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, eng 
How tunefully the forests 

To hear the earth’s soft nurmu 
Thus could I hang for ever ! 


Haste ! and above Siberian snows 
We'll sport amid the boreal morning, 
Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars new ‘hiding 
And now the stars adorning. 


I know the secrets of a land 

Where human foot did never stray 

a — land as evening skies, 
ean in the it lies 

. depth 


Alps are 
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hanene Gonna 


m8 
The ddowy 
And astbtiatabiniones! 
The shades of palacesand king’s! =< - 


This is certainly full 

mation, and is oll flat et of 
Gray’s odes, Beings tavieltnonb nalts. 
ral effusion of ‘ transport, atid 
sweeter in the language. Gray, though 
a beautiful writer in many. respects, 
shews himself but a ‘heavy bird in 
quitting the ground. On the erescent's 
returning to the earth, the following 
verses are introduced, in) reference to 
the subject of the poem : 


Long have T lov’d what'I behold, 

The night that calms, ' the day‘that'cheets: 
The common of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon , the magic 2 
Teo not poe r my ea 
IT lng cele 
i etic heart 
And wld s soul of power 


These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir—to sooth—or elevate ! 
What —— els than the a 
May in life’s y prospert fin 
May find or there create ! / 


wher spell 4cbig'b geiy Fa 


pape for! Aaah 
Repent aia 


If aught on earth have “amet might, 
Tis lodg’d within her eae tear. 


The introduction concluded, 
the poem enters into ‘a description of 
Peter Bell's mode of iife. 


He two and years or more 

ee freed Cae saree at eee rover ; 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall’s rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover. 


And he had seen Caernarvon’s towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum ; 
And he had been, where Lincoln bell 
Flings o’er the fen its ponderous knell, 
Its far-renowned. alarum ! 


At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 
And Carlisle had he been ; 

And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the bonny canal Ay 
And far as Aberdeen. 








He rov’d among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his cpeliog ight and day,— 
But Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful » 
Did Nature lead himas befere ; men 
A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


So much for Peter’s habits. The 
following is a description of his ap- 
pearance : 

Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and silent weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 


A sa wildness round him h 
‘As of edweller out of doors ; ies 
In his whole figure and his mien 

A savage character was seen, 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


To all the unshap’d half human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds 

’Mid summer storms or winter's ice, 

Had Peter join’d whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 


His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn fence ; 
Of courage you saw little there, 

But, in its stead, a medley air 

Of cunning and of impudence. 


He had a dark and sidelong walk, 

And long and slouching was his gait ; 

fe ee 9 a 
ou might perceive, his spirit 

Was playing with some inward bait. 
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His forehead wrinkled was and'fure’ds.:; 
A work oS anne — 
B thinking i i whens and hows bette 

And. half by knitting of his brows fs i 
Beneath the glaring sun. SOS 


There was a hardness in his cheek, .-) 4,” 
There was a hardness in his eye, «© ~»4 
As if the man had fix’d his face, 1 19’ edt 
In many a solitary place, 3 Usenet 
Against the wind and open sky ! 1 dow’ 


The narrative of Peter's losing’ hiy 
way has some faults of prolixity ang 
excessive minuteness, but also abounds. 
in picturesque touches. . The ‘scene, 
where he finds the Ass is thus pour 
trayed : wt 
And so, where on the huge rough stoney"’ 
The peed 4 shadows lay, if 
And thro e dark, and through the cdl, 
And through the yawning fissures wae 
Did Peter boldly press his way. * 


Right through the quarry ;—and behold” 
A scene of soft sind Novily hue! i 
Where blue, and grey, and tender greeti’ 
Together made as sweet a scene, vl 
As ever human eye did view. 


Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little field of meadow ground ; 
Bat field or meadow name it not ; 
Call it of earth a small green plot, 
With rocks encompass’d round. 


The Swale flow’d under the grey rocks; 
But he flow’d quiet and unseen ;— 

You need a strong and stormy gale 

To bring the noises of the Swale 
To that green spot, so calm and green }i »/ 


Now you'll suppose that Peter Bell 
Felt small temptation here to tarry, 
And s0 it was,—but I must add, : 
His heart was not a little glad H 
When he was out of the old quarry, 


And is there no one dwelling here, 
No hermit with his beads and glass? _ 
And does no little cottage look 

Upon this soft and fertile nook ? 

Does no one live near this green grass ? 


Across that deep and quiet spot ° 
Is Peter driving through the grass— 
And now he is among the trees ; 

When, turning vommt his head, he sees * 
A solitary Ass. 


‘ No doubt I’m founder’d in these woods 
For once,’ quoth he, * I will be wise, '-*’ 
With better speed I’ll back again— _ 
And, lest the journey should prove vain. | 
Will take yon Ass, my lawful prize!’ 


Off Peter hied,—* A comely beast ! 
Though not so plump as he might bes 
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honest friend, with such a platter, Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell! 
3 should have been a little fatter. He will be turned to iron soon, 
But come; Sir, come with me!” ' Meet Statue for the court of Fear ! 
His hat is-w cevery hair 
But first doth Peter deem it fit Bristles—and whitens in the moon! . _ 
‘To spy about him far and near 3 
Lach lars eeaperto or After he has mounted tlie Ass, and 
No woodman’s hut, no cottage light is riding in search of the cottage of the 
Peter you need not fear ! d , various striking passages oc- 
cur. 
There’s nothing to be seen but woods ’ 
rocks that spread a hoary gleam, But now the pair have reach’d a spot 
sr tap ome borat that from, the bed Where, shelter’d by a rocky cove, 
Of the green meadow hangs his head A litfle stands alone, 
Over the silent stream. With greenest ivy overgrown, 
ug And tufted with an ivy grove. 
There is a long description of Peter ee 
Bell’s contest with the Ass, and his Mm mere es 
endeavours to make it come away with 71, ‘wuitding seeins, wall, noof, and tower, 
him, which many readers will consider 7, how to some transformi power 
as given at too areas length, but which 4 4 blend with the iene treed. 
has pathos. e passage also derives wpe 2 
interest from the fluctuations in the Deep eighine. 2+ be pers ad apr 
mind of the ruffian, between exasper- Quoth Peter, * In the shire of Fife, 
. Mid such a ruin, following still 
ated cruelty and the fear of being ob- . 
Sieh From land to land a lawless will, 
served and detected, which isawaken= y jioried my sixth wife!” 
ed by every echo. But one of the . 
most striking ,passages is, where he The unheeding Ass moves slowly on, 
observes the dead body. It exempli- = "full ofa cane by an int 
fies the terrible images which fancy 4.4; vith —s 
? f ig; with curses not a few, 
may frame, in looking upon an obscure 4), uproar and a drunken din. 
watery mirror, by an uncertain light. 
I cannot well express the thoughts 
Whereat, in resolute mood, once more Which Peter in those noises found ;— 
He stoops the Ass’s neck to seize— A stifling power compressed his frame, 
Foul purpose, quickly put to flight ; As if confusing darkness came 
For in the pool a startling sight Over that dull and dreary sound. 
Meets him, beneath the vy trees. 
For well did Peter know the sound ; 
Is it the moon’s distorted face ? The language of those drunken joys 
The ghost-like image of a cloud ? To him, a jovial soul I ween, 
Is it a gallows there y’d ? But a few hours ago had been 
Is Peter of himself afraid ? A gladsome and a welcome noise. 
Is it a coffinyor a shroud ? 
Now, turn’d adrift into the past, 
A grisly idol hewn in stone ? He finds no solace in his course ;— 
Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? Like planet-stricken men of yore 
Sree ge ee ee He ee 
as pursue their brisk vagaries By strong compunction and remorse. 
In sylvan bower, or haunted hall ? eet 
Bi And further on there is the follow- 
a to a stake ing singular versification of metho- 
Of fire his d self is tethering ? istt 5 
Or stubborn spirit doom’d to “a Cation! Cloguenes # 
In solitary ward or cell, A voice to Peter’s ears ascends, 
Ten thousand miles from all his brethren? © Resounding from the woody glade : 
Is it a party in a parlour ? Though clamorous as a hunter’s horn 


Cramm’d justas they on earth were cramm’d-- 


A throbbing pulse the Gazer hath— 
Puzzled he was, and now is daunted ; 
He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like one intent upon a book— 
A book that is enchanted. 

2 


Re-echoed from a naked rock, 
Tis from that tabernacle—List ! 
Within, a fervent Methodist 

Is preaching to no heedless flock. 


* Repent ! repent !’ he cries aloud, 

* While yet ye may find mercy ;—strive 
To love the Lord with all your might ; 
Turn to him, seek him day and night, 
And save your souls alive ! 








Peter Belt. bg 
pheniions * He turns his, head—and sees the Ass. x 


cei 


and Yet standing in the clear ~ 
an harlot, * When I be as good as thou?» .. 
your sins be red-as scarlet Oh ! would, poor beast, that I had now 


And 
They be white as snow! A heart but half as good as thine!’ =. 
. . But He—who devious! ght”! 
After the house is found, and the wi- 573, p,:hor dhrough the iad ath soueat putt 
to the "i 








dow has been made acquainted with path sought, proclaim! ) 
her loss, the poem proceeds: Ofigh, hs ner gi wd fe rats] 
sates ergane.. | erences | 
And Natur, tough a voddofdeath,  Heseesthe Ave—andnothng Bring) 
Breathes into hith a nd breath, Had ever such a fit of joy ie) j 
More searching than the breath of spring. Peteicasatdant 
peng ° é 
Upon a stone the Woman sits Towards the gentle A: ; 
In agony of silent grief— pedapabea bin ced te dein 
y . P e up bs 5 
From his own thoughts did Peter start ; In loving words he talks to him, f 
He longs to press her to his heart, He kisses, kisses face and limb,— i 
From love that cannot find relief. He kisses him a thousand times ! r 
But rous’d, as if every limb This Peter sees, while in the shade I 
Had pass’d '¥ sudden ugh of dread, He stood beside the cottage door : ( 
The Mother o'er the threshold flies, © |+-«»-—«And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, ' 
And up the cottage stairs she hies, Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, ] 
And to the pillow gives her burninghead.  ‘ Oh! God, I can endure no more!’ f 
And Peter turns his steps aside A few more stanzas bring the tale 
Into a shade of darksome trees, toa conclusion. It will proba be i 
Where he sits down, he knows not how, considered as one of the best w: t 
bes» his hands pews: phe beer have tog snag by = author, q 
yang and has every chance of ¢i f 
ee more extensively than some of his § 
Until no sign of life he maken, me other writings. It is as likely to at . 
As if his mind were sinking tract popular attention as Coleridge’s 0 
years that have been long asleep!  Christabelle, for instance, which hada I 
The trance is past away—he wakes,— considerable success. e 
8 
h 
ON THE STATE OF RELIGION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. : 
One of the favourite argumentsagainst them by the ministers of that religion, : 
Christian missions to any foreign If we must not turn our eyes to the : 
y foreign coun- 
try is, that religion is in a deplorable darkness and misery of the heathen i 


state throughout many parts of our world, nor strive to dispel or relieve 
| own,—and that every thing should be them, so long as a cloud hangs.over : 


done to restore or promulgate its great any portion of the Christian world— ” 
truths at home, before we are at liber- then must we be forced to confess, that ns 
ty todo any thing to disseminate them melancholy indeed are the destinies of 

abroad. is argument, however, man,—and that the religion which is tt 
though plausible, is unsound—andhas, from heaven must be confined within ti 
we observe, been generally used by marrow limits upon earth. O 
men who seem to think that different It is surely a better and a nobler fi 


countries require different religions— faith to hold, that man should care te 
and that Christianity is not for all the for man over all the families of m2 
nations of the earth. If once admit- tions—that all these families have, 
ted, it would put an end to all mis- in common, certain great and 

sions—for that time is never likely to interests ; that the spreading of know- 
arrive, when any Christian people ledge and of truth, is the spreading 
shall be, through all their ranks, en- of happiness and of virtue ; and that 
ened by the spirit of the religion it is not a reproach only before mem, 
which they profess—and when no but the sin of ingratitude to God, 
work shall remain to be done among bask as it were in the light. of his; 
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your, without seeking to communicate 
a portion of the saving splendour to 
them sitting afar off within the very 
shadow of death. 

Those who think otherwise, and 
who would fain degrade the divine 
character of charity, by confining her 
duties within the limits of a vulgar 
adage, shew a lamentable ignorance of 
human nature. For how various are 
the thoughts—the passions—the feel- 
i d the imaginations of men— 
and what multitudinous lights and sha- 
dowsdo they throw over the world oflife! 
How soon does one mind begin to dif- 
fer from another mind—one heart 
from another heart—and how unlike 
in the silent progress of years have 
those men become, of whom it might 
have once been said, that they had but 
one common youth. This endless di- 
versity of character is produced by the 
laws of our nature—and vain, there- 
fore, would it be, for any man reason- 
ing on human life and all its momen- 
tous concerns, to pretend to draw, as 
it were, a geographical map of our du- 
ties, or to number them all in regular 
order of succession, or to determine 
from what point zeal and enthusiasm 
should start on their beneficent career 
—or to allot to one and to all the course 
over which that career is to be run. 
Different minds pause with passionate 
earnestness on different passages in the 
great Book of Nature. Voices are 
heard by us, all calling upon us from 
opposite quarters of the earth—asso- 
ciations, which have been insensibly 
and unconsciously forming within our 
minds from infancy, come at last to be 
principles of action, and thus the world 
is filled with countless passions, all 
countlessly combined, and all moving 
onwards to their own aims and ends, 
as if before a strong and a steady cur- 
rent of wind which nothing can resist. 

Such being the actual condition of 
the human mind among all great na- 
tions, it is obvious, that it will and 
ought to exert its energies as it thinks 
fit—and that it will for ever continue 
to shoot out the rays of its intelligence 
towards an unapproached and unap- 
proachable circumference. A thou- 
sand different grand schemes for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the ame- 
lioration of human nature will be plan- 
ned and executed. ‘The imagination 
of one class, or sect, or body of men, 
will be stirred by objects that may 
seem uninteresting or chimerical to 
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another. The great work of improve- 
ment will be simultaneously carried on 
by labourers who, while they are all 
working apart, are yet all working 
in one spirit,—and when imperfect 
schemes shall have become more per- 
fect, and the success that has crowned 
some given confidence in many—it 
will be seen how truth assists truth 
from the remotest quarters of the earth, 
and that her fires, when once lighted, 
quickly spread, and shall not easily be 
extinguished. 

We live in an age of great dis- 
coveries. Above all, the veil has been 
lifted up that concealed from our view 
the features of many nations—and we 
have looked into the interior darkness 
of the condition of barbarous life. We 
seek to carry into those countries a 
knowledge of the arts of civility—and 
we do more, we seek to carry into them 
a knowledge of religion—of the capa~ 
cities and the duties of that nature to 
which the poor natives belong, but of 
which they know almost as little as 
they do of their God. Is this a 
good or a bad sign of the times? 
admit that there is some ignorant 
zeal—some flighty enthusiasm—some 
narrow bigotry—and some sullen fa- 
naticism among the missionaries of 
these days—admit that some have 
taken a yoke upon themselves which 
they had neither strength nor forti~ 
tude to bear—that some have gone 
into regions where there was little or 
no rational hope of doing good—and 
that some may have been wholly lost 
to themselves and the cause which 
they once seemed to serve; yet, may 
all this, and more than all this be ad- 
mitted, and the undeniable glory left 
to this generation, that they have 
shewn a strong feeling of the slavish 
and miserable degradation of savage 
or barbarous life—and that they have 
done much to raise and enlighten it. 
We devoutly trust that this spirit 
will never die away—and that encour- 
agement will be given to every associ- 
ation of good and zealous men seeking 
to spread religion over the earth. It 
is impossible, from the constitution of 
our natures, that we can all be of one 
mind respecting the best means of at- 
taining this great end. Accordingly, 
the attempt will be made in many di- 
rections—and it would surely argue 
either lukewarmness or folly, to object 
to a scheme merely because it was not 
the very best possible—to suffer one 
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* nation to remain in darkness, because, 
in our opinion, another had a prior 
claim to the blessing—and thus, in 
fact, toshut up, by imaginary difficul- 
ties, obstacles, and objections, all the 
numerous avenues by which the bene- 
fits of Christianity might have access 
into the heart of the heathen world. 
We have been led to make these re- 
marks, on the present occasion, by 
having frequently heard very excellent 
persons ask, why we should send mis- 
sionaries to Otaheite, when, for exam- 
ple, in many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, the people are ignorant as in 
Otaheite. The question has, we think, 
been already answered. But we beg 
leave also to add, that a very gross 
mistake is involved in such a question. 
In no part of a Christian country—and 
more especially in no part of Scotland, 
can the people, in their most ignorant 
state, be so ignorant of religion as 
heathen savages. Religion is among 
them and around them. Political, or 
other causes, may have produced a de- 
cay of knowledge—of faith—or of re- 
ligious observances—and there may be 
—as indeed there is—much to be done 
for the religious welfare of that simple 
and interesting race. But it is grossly 
unjust to assert, that the spiritual con- 
dition of the Highlanders has always 
been, or is now, utterly neglected ;— 
and it is delightful to think, that there 
is no very distant prospect of the re- 
moval of the chief causes that have 
hitherto necessarily kept a considerable 
partof the population in a state of com- 
tive ignorance with that of the in- 
Pabitants of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
> a but i, a 
wi e geogra of that. country, 
to see rehat formidable obstacles om 
ture herself has Yoo to the general 
communication of know long, 
deep, solitary glens,—wideand pathless 
moors,—inland lakes, in winter stormy 
as the sea—arms of that sea stretching 
far up into otherwise inaccessible wilds 
—immense mountain-tracts here and 
there thinly scattered with life—and 
the bleak, winding rocky shores of 
friths, and of the great ocean. How 
is a population, dispersed through 
such a country by the endless necessi- 
ties it creates, to be reached, control- 
led, and vivified, by the spirit of re- 
ligious instruction ? In those dim and 
melancholy places, will not the minds 
and hearts of men, oppressed by po- 
verty and ignorance, sink into callous 
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insensibility, or into degradi 
stitions ? will they not 9 os 
in the scale of being ? 

It must, we think, have surprised 
ond pleneed every one who has tra. 
velled, with a cautious and observant 
mind, through the solitudes of the 
Highlands, to find the moral and reli. 
gious condition of the people far bet. 
ter than could have been ex 
from the circumstances of their life, 
For ourselves, we cannot agree with 
those many pious persons who de 
scribe, in such ub -end mysterious 
language, the utter oblivion into which 
true Christianity is there said to haye 
sunk. We desire something more de 
finite than those lamentations, whieh 
indeed leave us equally ignorant of 
what the Highlanders want, and of what 
their friends would bestow upon them, 
It is certain, that no right opinion can 
be formed of this people, without fre. 
quent and intimate communication 
with them ; and that nothing can be 
more weak than merely from a few 
hurried glances over the more general 
features of their condition, (some of 
which are, in good truth, m or 
enough, ) to describe almost the 
population as ignorant of real religion, 
and all its awful concerns. We enter 
into a few miserable huts, — 
whose smoke we see a seemingly 
and savage family. We endeavour to 
converse with them. They 
know the language in which can 
—all our trains of thought are differ- 
ent from theirs—our images are all 
drawn from other objects—there is 
scarcely a point at which our minds 
can come into contact. We see them 
half-clothed, shrivelled, poor, speech- 
less, and a-gaze; and we pursue our 
journey in pity of their abject estate. 
But in doing so, it is possible that we 
may be the objects of pity far more 
than they. That family may not be 
what it seems tous. Limited as their 
range of thought must be, those rude 
dwellers have hearts that love their 
native soil with love that is a virtue— 
in no spot on all the earth is there 
stronger filial, and conjugal, and pa- 
rental affection—in times of penury 
and extreme want, and such times are 
not rare, in that very hut there is en- 
durance even unto the death, wi 
one upbraiding murmur—and the 
trust in immortality is strong there 
as the feeling of life itself. Let, there 
fore, the lachrymose lamentations of 
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missionaries, of whatever per- 

they may be, affect us in 

p ion to the opportunities which 
most of them have had of knowing 
why and wherefore they should so 
weep, aud, in that case, but 


MY Seek join in the melancholy cho- 
rus. 


Were we to credit the re which 
some have given of the religious state 
of the Highlanders, what must, of ne- 
cessity, be their moral state? But a- 
mong no people is there less licenti- 
ousmess, or are there fewer crimes, than 
among them. Ignorant, we know, too 
many of them are; but the spirit of 
religion, even in the most remote and 
wlitary places, sleeps, rather than is 

. It must not be said, 
that use so many thousands of 
them cannot read, they are really 
as ignorant as in other parts of Scot- 

those ms must be who know 
not their letters. Not to be able to 
read, where education is general, im- 
plies the shameful love of ignorance, 
savage sloth, or idiot ineptitude. But 
where schools are comparatively rare, 
there is no a in the want of 
scholarship ; and the workings of the 
mind itself will in a great measure sup- 
ply its place. Is every Highlander 
pee am read the Scriptures, there- 
fore ignorant of what they contain? 
Assuredly not. All who know any 
thing of the Highlanders, know their 
astonishing power of memory, and 
the passionate love with which they 
treasure up all sacred recollections. 
There may be glens without a Bible ; 
but there are none without many of 
its holiest contents engraven on the 
hearts of some of its inhabitants. It 
is indeed melancholy to think that the 
word of God should be, like the poetry 
of their hills, often handed down from 
one generation to another by oral tra- 
dition ; but it is nevertheless the word 
of God, and they do not deal gi by 
this people, who do not give them 
credit for the operation which it has 
upon their lives, thus carefully trea- 
sured up in their hearts. 

All this is extremely well stated by 
Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld, in his 
speech delivered last year before the 
Commission of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, met to 
consider the state of religion, and the 
necessity of erecting new parishes in 
ie Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
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** It is generally supposed, that where 
the people can neither read nor write, they 
know nothing of their Bible. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. I have met hundreds 
who could do neither the one nor the other, 
yet were well informed, indeed better ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible than 
many of those who could do both. For 
ages the parents transmitted their faith and 
their knowledge to their children. It was 
reckoned a di to be ignorant of our 
Lord’s prayer, - pana be command- 
ments, and the history gos The 
Highlands and Isles were the ay reli- 
gious knowledge, when the rest of Britain, 
I may say of Europe, was involved in ig- 
norance and barbarity. This arose from 
the exertions of the disciples of Columba, 
the missionaries of Iona, whose light was 
never totally extinguished in the Highlands 
and Isles ; and I must do the Popish hier- 
archy the justice to say, that her priests or 
parish ministers, though they taught errors 
not yet altogether eradicated from among pro- 
testants, they p' ted most diligently the 
fundamental truths of the gospel, as I had 
often an opportunity of observing. Though, 
generally ing, popery was overthrown 
in the Highlands, and no adequate provi- 
sion was made to supply the defects occa- 
sioned by this overthrow, yet many of the 
people, from a sense of religious duty, re- 
tained and acquired religious knowledge, 
both to refute error, and defend truth. 
Their memory is wonderfully tenacious, 
and the more so, that they cannot always 
trust to art. I have known some of them | 
who could neither read nor write, and in- 
deed thought little of either, as they asso- 
ciated with them much mischief, yet who 
could give an account of a sermon almost 
verbatim ; who could tell the contents of 2 
chapter of the gospel they heard once read ; 
who could repeat many of the Psalms and 
their own sacred songs, and many passages 
of the Bible, with wonderful propriety and 
accuracy. 

** Hence, Sir, though limited as to ad- 
vantages, they made the best use of such as 
they had. What they once acquired, they 
alweys retained; and in many respects 
would put more highly-favoured people to 
shame. I knew one poor blind woman, 
blind from her infancy, who could repeat 
almost the whole Psalms, and most of the 
New Testament, by heart ; who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Scriptures ; who 
went about teaching every one who would 
be taught ; and thus did incalculable good. 
Her piety and zeal were remarkable. I 
shall never forget the first time I met her, 
when she began to talk of the extent and 
duration of the Roman conquests in Scot- 
land, of which at the time I knew nothing. 
Nor was this a solitary instance. There 
was, and there may be yet, a race of chro- 
niclers, men and women, in the Highlands, 
who preserved the memory of past events. 
They were living records of sacred as well 
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pe ggg history.- On the long winter 
ights, and on the Sabbath evenings in 
summer, men, women, and children, ga- 
thered round them, and with devout atten- 
tion listened to their tale. 

** I mention such facts, to shew that we 
are not to measure people’s attainments by 
the mere knowledge or ignorance of letters. 
I mention them also to correct mistakes, 
to moderate the statements of our friends in 
the south, but by no means to cool the zeal, 
or lessen the benevolent exertions of those 
who wish to remove the evils under which 
we suffer. Thus, we are told, that out of 
21,000 souls in six Highland parishes, only 
2934 are able to read. This statement [ 
very much doubt. We are to deduct, how- 
ever, children under eight or ten years of 
age, who have not had time to learn. From 
this statement, the inference intended to be 
drawn is, that these 21,000 souls are im- 
mersed in .the grossest ignorance. I hap- 
pen, however, from nal conversation, 
to know, that some of them are as well in- 
formed in religion as some of those who 
make the statement. Nay, that many of 


them are better informed than those stated 
as able to read.” 

There is nothing at all hopeless, 
therefore, in the state of religion in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and we 
do not fear, that, by the creation of 
new parishes there and in the Islands, 


the chief causes of all the existing evil 
would speedily be removed. We had 
not the advantage of being present 
last year in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland when this sub- 
ject was discussed ; but we have be- 
fore us a very able speech of Dr Ir- 
vine, in which, and the appendix to 
it, much important information may 
be found. 

** I remember,” says the Doctor, “ to 
have mentioned, peer years ago, in 
a public com in this city, that the pa- 
rieh in which T then officiated as a iar 
ary, was about sixty miles long, and forty 
broad, with scarcely a path, covered with 
woods, marshes, mountains, intersected by 
lakes, rivers, and friths, with one small pa- 
rish-church without a seat, situated almost 
at one extremity ; that many of the parish- 
ijoners never saw the minister’s face ; hard- 
ly knew whether there was a parish-church ; 
and that some of them, till missions were 
established, never had it in their power to 
hear a sermon from a protestant minister 
twice in their life. This statement was re- 
ceived with a look of incredulity, which 
convinced me, that many persons, otherwise 
well educated and well informed, were utter 
strangers to the Highlands of Scotland. 
And even at this moment, notwithstanding 
all our means of information, I am not cer- 
tain but that the attempt to describe the 
impossibility of receiving religious instruc- 
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tion from the establishment to which many 
of the Highlanders are subjected, would, tp 
some of those who now hear me, appear g 
least questionable.” 

Some of the parishes in the High. 
lands and Isles are kingdoms in ¢. 
tent, when compared even with coup. 
ties in the Lowlands. Lochbroom, Kil. 
manivaig, Kilmalie, and Forti are 
respectively larger than Fife, Ki 
and Clackmannanshires ; indeed, jn 
point of surface, one of them is as exten. 
sive as the whole three together. Loch. 
broom (in Ross-shire) is at least 9% 
miles by 20—Kilmanivaig (in Tnye. 
ness-shire) 60 by 20—and Kilmalie 
(ditto) 60 by 30. The shores of the 
last parish extend 60 miles, penetrated 
by three gulfs of the Atlantic, and 
here and there inhabited. Kilmorack 
(ditto) is 60 by 40, stretching almost 
from the eastern to the western shores, 
Gaerloch (in Ross-shire) is 32 by 18 
—Ardchattan and Muckarn (in Ap 
gyleshire) 24 by 40—Ardnamurchan 
and Sunard 60 by 20. Lismore and 
Appin 63 by 16. Fortingall (Perth. 
shire) is30 by 15—Crathie and Braemar 
(two parishes united, Aberdeenshire) 40 
by 20—Glenmuck, Tulloch, and 
gairn (three united, ditto) 18 by lb 
Strathdon 20 by 8. These facts 
for themselves ; and till new parishes 
are created, it is manifest that no great 
good can be done. We quote the fol 
lowing passages of the Doctor’s s 
which, we dare say, to many will give 
information that is new, though it 
ought not to have been so. 

“ The Society in Scotland for 
ing Christian os hy with Twodathetad 
unwearied zeal for more than a centuny, 
have laboured incessantly and most succes 
fully to give religious instruction to th 
Highlanders, and a relish for the arts and 
— of polished life; and thousands 

ave exemplified the value of the boon be 
stowed, have lived and died blessing their 
benefactors. Under the ae xy operations 
of this highly respectable body of men, 8 
far as their limited means permitted, the 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled, ‘ The 
swords have been beaten into plough-shares, 
and the spears into scythes or pruning 
hooks.’ 

“* His Majesty’s royal bounty has abo 
done much good, and has announced to 
world the inadequacy of the es 
means. I beg particular attention to this 
fact, that for nearly a hundred years t 
bounty has been given; and that, during 
all that period, the landed proprietors of the 
Highlands and Isles never once ed 
have thought of coming forward to ett 
new parishes, for the benefit of the 
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whose industry formed the source of their 
revenue, and increased their fortunes a hr-n- 
dred fold. They trusted perhaps to the 
royal bounty for the instruction and civili- 
gation of their people. The royal grant, 
however, establishes the fact, that the state 
of the Highlands and Isles was well known 
his Majesty’s government. 
1 ‘and, oe partial I may be to 
Highlanders, I cannot consider it but as a 
reproach to men of ten, twenty, and thirty 
thousand a-year, whose fathers had not so 
many shillings, to contribute nothing for 


_ the moral improvement of their people, ex- 


so far as the present system goes. 

the establishment was finally settled, 

and every temporal advantage was given to 
them, y oe balls or high grounds were not 
valued at all, and I believe were of no va- 
fue then. But the case is widely altered 
for the last fifty years. The arable ground 
was valued and assessed accordingly ; that 
is, twenty acres of low ground with five 
thousand of hill pasture, were rated at what 
chose ; the ture ing in as parts 
pertinents, which never have been 

the case, if the legislature contemplated the 
value to which this pasture would rise, and 
actually has risen. It is fair that this fund, 
never as yet taxed for the maintenance of 
the religious establishment, should be ex- 
empted from a burden imposed upon every 
other landholder in the kingdom? I men- 
tion this fact, as I might mention others, 
especially the kelp shores, to shew that our 
Highland proprietors have not acted duti- 
fully in not co-operating with his Majesty’s 
bounty in the reformation of the Highlands 
and isles. The causes of so strange a phe- 
nomenon are too complicated to be here de- 


“* While, then, I give unqualified praise 
to the Society and the committee, I must 
say, that their schools and missions could 
really do little for training up in true know- 
ledge a population scattered among their 
isles, their glens, and their mountains. 
For, let me ask, what can a school or a 
missionary in a corner do to instruct 2 poor 
population dispersed hundreds of miles a- 
round them ? 

‘ Men sitting at their ease in a parish of 
one mile square, with turnpike roads over 
the whole of it, or fine walks and pave- 
ments, can form no idea of my labours, over 
a surface of two, three, four, or five hun- 
dred miles, which foxes are afraid to tread, 
and which eagles fear to survey; where 
storms of snow and rain, pathless moun- 
tains, and overwhelming torrents, render 
travelling extremely dangerous, often im- 
practicable, for nearly one half of the year ; 
and where the missionary, as I know from 
experience, if he wishes to reach the wants 
of his people, must often shelter himself, 
and preach to them under a rock, a tree, or 
the sail of his boat, or be exposed to ruth- 
less elements, consoling himself with the re- 
flection that he is doing some good, and 
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that his exertions will not pass unrewarded. 
But whatever may be his zeal, with a salary 
till very lately of twenty-five or thirty 

ds a-year, by munificence of the 


ce Ri t now raised to six ponte 
a-year, without a Gwelling-house 4 urch, 


without the influence of ind ce, ‘or 
any established authority, -nei a layman 
nor a churchman, ing to acts of as- 


sembly, with nothing to recommend him 
but his character, he has to contend with 
obstacles which often baffle his exertions, 
and render his labour in some measure use- 
less. It would, Sir, be deemed a fable, were 
I to recount what I know from the experi- 
ence of more than twenty years, of the hard- 
ships which the Highlanders undergo in 
attending religious worship, or in receiving 
religious instruction. For this end, I have 
known them travel twenty and thirty miles, 
with hardly any meat but what the hills or 
the brooks afforded. I have known in- 
stances of their dying by the way, rather 
than not have the benefits which they va- 
lued sohighly. Often was I astonished and 
delighted to see them issue from their woods, 
and marshes, and defiles, as if from a land 
of enchantment, to attend the worship of 
their God, to make the woods and rocks re- 
sound his praise, and retiring with cheerful- 
ness, gratitude, and alacrity, which shewed 
that they took pleasure in their toils. 

I mention this, because I have heard it 
often said, that they have no wish to receive 
the gospel. Their natural and well-known 
curiosity might suffice to repel so inhuman, 
so ignorant an assertion. It could only 
have arisen from the character of a few in- 
dividuals, such as. are found in every com- 
munity, who neither understand the value, 
nor seek the means of instruction. Ac- 
cordingly, persons of this description, I trust 
few in number, partly perhaps from dis- 
tance, never heard a sermon twice in twenty 
years, or may be, twice in their life. 

‘* Defective as were the means employed 
to give Christian knowledge to the High- 
landers, from acuteness, zeal, and vivacity, 
within these forty years they have made a 
most rapid p In almost every vil- 
lage during the winter months, we meet 
with private schools, mostly taught by the 
scholars of the society schools,” 

We intend, ere long, to lay before 
our readers, some information respect- . 
ing the missionary labours of the Bap- 
tists and Independents in the High- 
lands, on whom Dr Irvine has made a 
strong attack in his speech and appen- 
dix. His opinions are, perhaps, some- 
times expressed rather warmly—but 
he speaks like a man thoroughly con-~ 
vinced of the truth of what he states, 
and, unquestionably, he has had excel- 
lent opportunities of beholding the ef- 
fects of the doctrines he condemns on 
the character of the poor Highlanders. 
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His opinions are entitled to attentive 
consideration—and to the truth of 
most of the facts he relates, he pledges 
his character. He thus speaks of cer- 
tajn missionaries : . 

“* The very first mortal sent out under 
the character of a missionary, was such as 
capable of teaching al- 
ing but error, and chosen, 
no 
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sF 


| 


ane 


in Edinburgh what they pleased. T 
fw o no Chains, a ae 
ir way of thinking. ke 
as if they were eangihe begun’ tap 
considered themselves as among the uncon- 
» and reported accordingly. 
men, without the least know- 
character, that they were to 
they received their gos- 
pel. With messengers of damnation 
often conversed, and never found one of 


curt 
rE 


ft 
Fee 


quote passages of scripture, which they did 
not understand, and which choy abeaiet uni- 
formly mi i They were under the 
necessity, as they alleged, of forming a con- 

ion within a given time, or of being 


the very lowest of the 

the new era as most propitious, when, with- 
out the time and expense of academic edu- 
cation, they might all at once, from the 
needle or the » or the awl or the 


_ It was realiy amusing, one can- 
not speak y of it, to see boys yester- 
day with hardly a syllable of their catechism, 
not able even to read the Bible, in the course 


of a few months, return from " 
with all the insignia of office, and with 
to inspiration, and after the dis- 


missal of @ congregation, 
grave-stone or a dike, say, 
wishes to hear the gospel, listen to me, or 
attend me at such a bridge, ford, fountain, 
or ferry. Magistrates and ministers looked 


upon a high 
PWhoeter 


upon such fools and mountebanks 
worthy of notice. But such fools, 
they meddle with sacred things, do i 

* Now, all this time, the 
— that sent them out thought they 

loing well. They received such i 

accounts of the ss of Christi 

mong the heathen christians of the 
lands, of their nightly meetings, their groan. 
ings, and hewlings, and roarings, and fight. 
ing with the Devil, and triumphs over him, 
when their missionaries were in reality sap. 
ping the foundation of all true religion, and 
substituting in the room of it, a gloomy, 
senseless, murderous superstition, almost 
the grossest that ever disgraced human na. 
ture. Whole families and neighbourhoods 
became scenes of confusion, recrimination, 
and discord. You would meet on the road, 
men, women, and even children, i 
about perfectly frantic, and all this for the 
good of their souls, roaring and howling in 
the most wretched state which human ima 
gination can conceive. I often conversed 
with them, and pitied them.” 

The Dr afterwards draws a still 
darker picture of the effects of sugh 
preaching. 

‘* Their harangues, unstudied, incoherent, 
unguarded, and often fantastic, led to con~ 
sequences which their education or ignor- 
ance could not enable them to contemplate, 
These raw soldiers of the society to which 
they professed to belong, had no object but 
to gather recruits—to detach them from the 
establishment, or, in other words, to make 
them proselytes of terror. Their frantic gess 
tures ; thei2 bold assertions ; their drenafal 
howlings or bawlings astonished the hearers, 
frightened hysterical women ; and, froma 
momentary conviction of change, soothed 
the fears of the hypocrite and ungodly, that 
they were now regenerated. The most 
gloomy superstition was often engendered. 
Many of the converts became emaciated and 
unsocial. The duties of life were abandon- 
ed. Sullen, morose, and discontented, some 
of them began to talk of their high privi- 
leges, and their right, as the elect few, to 
possess the earth, that is, to dispossess every 
one but their own faction. Such their 
sense of duty. To reward their slothful- 
ness, they would become thieves and mur- 
derers. It may not be amiss to enlargea 
little on the tendencies of this schism in a 
temporal point of view. 

‘* It was certainly lamentable to see poor 
children starving and roaring for bread, 
when their parents were perhaps twenty 
miles off attending a conventicle. The 
business of the farm was neglected; the 
rent fell behind. The landlord was pro- 
nounced unchristian, because he insisted on 
his dues, and because, upon their refusing 
to pay them, he declined having such ten- 
ants. Every one is bound to fulfil his en- 
gagements. This, however, for a time, 
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forined no part of the new creed. The 
poor people could not watch all night, and 
work all day. Nature needed some repose. 

« And to add to the mischief, families 
became scenes of discord and disorder, which 
none but an eye-witness can comprehend. 
All this was termed religion. Unless pa- 
rents became converts to the Missionary or 

t scheme, their authority ceased ; 
the children were taught to disobey them 
asa duty ; so were servants their masters.” 

The anecdotes contained in the ap- 
pendix, like all others illustrative of 
superstition and fanaticism, are often, 
atone and the same time, ludicrous 
and affecting. The first of the fol- 
lowing ones is, however, wholly of the 
former description. 

“ The preachers taught the necessity of 
forsaking the world, and breaking off every 
former connexion—indeed every connexion 
put their own. Hence the most monstrous 
cruelties were committed. The children 
would not even dress the parents’ victuals, 
or hold any converse with them, for fear of 
contagion. This was ing things farther 
than even the hypocritical Jews. I re- 
member once, when a missionary in Ran- 
noch, a man took it into his head not even 
to speak to any of his neighbours when any 
one of them asked him how he did. Not 
pi pomp a a in the Highlands, 
and among all well-informed people, is the 

ighest possible insult. One of his neigh- 
bours accordingly asked him how he did: 
he turned his away insultingly, with- 
out any answer—but, J cannot look at a man 
in his sins. Upon which the 
other gave him a blow on the head, and told 
him he was not his judge; adding, I will 
teach you better manners. Rg mode of 
argument I discouraged. The convert was 
reckoned a bad character—his neighbour 
not so bad.” 2 . 
» 


‘ T had the misfortune to see melancholy 
instances of poor females totally hoy of 
their mental faculties, raving » in all 
the wildness of frantic despair. I prayed 
with them, and comforted them ; but they 
refused to be comforted. I shall never for- 
get their shrieks, their groans, and their 
looks ; and, poor things, they could not tell 
why they were reduced to this state, but 
that they were frightened by Mr 
Some of them, if my information be correct, 
died in a way I shall not name. Of one or 
two cases I could have no doubt.” 

* * * 


“I seized the knife in the hands of an 
aged woman, when ready to cut her own 
throat in a fit of despair.”” * 

* * * a 

“Ay woman, an orphan, had been 
heating one ‘of these declaiiness. She fell 
into a fit occasioned by his vociferation and 
contortions of face, and indiscriminate dam- 
nation. In this helpless state, almost in- 
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sensible, she was left all night on a cold 
damp earthen floor, without a human being 
to give her a cup of cold water, the assem- 
blage rejoicing and howling over her, ex- 
claiming, that the old man and the devil 
were departing, &e.” 

- * 


** I may mention, that their nightly 
meetings and auricular confessions gave 
much offence. As there was no negessi 
for it, as they were allowed to meet without 
any molestation, but to follow the 
example of Christians persecution, 
and introduce some nevelty, they met in the 
night time, in woods, hollows, and retired 
places. The missionary selected one or 
more young females, retired with them 
one by one to hold a secret conference: A 
respectable parishioner of mine’s children 
were seized with the mania. He had been 
in my church, went home six miles and 
found the fire out, the cattle lowing about 
the doors witheut a son or ter to look 
after them. He asked the neighbours where 
Tibby was? She was at the meeting six 
miles farther up the glen. It was the 
month of December, the ground was cover- 
ed with snow; the night was dark and 
stormy; the old man, without meat or 
drink, reached the conventicle, and was 
greeted with shouts of joy, in the hope that 
he who was an ad was moved to be a 
friend. He looked round, and asked, Have 
ye seen my daughter Tibby ? She is out 
with the minister making her confessions, 
and confirming. Whois with them? No- 
body. Where are they? We suppose in 
the cart shade—He had a large staff or 
pole. He found the minister and Tibby in 
the cart shade, and drove them in with such 
epithets as an aged and offended father, 
starving for lack of food, might be supposed 
toemploy. I will not repeat them. The 
minister roared with some cause, from the 
nature of the arguments used, that the man 
was possessed, and exhorted the people to 
pray forhim. The father lectured 
the minister and people with some effect. 
The minister soon after fled the country: 
Another man soon after succeeded from the 
north, a piper, I was told, a stout good- 
a man, of ready utterance, 
great boldness, and greater ignorance. Many 
of the young and hamdveenped ween flocked 
to his nightly meetings. I often saw him 
on an evening attended by seven at a time. 
The number seven was held sacred. I saw 
clearly that the man would do mischief. 
Every one of the seven strove for his favours, 
that is, for the look of love. A young 
girl, remarkably handsome, after some un- 
favourable surmises, married him, and then 
he left the country.” 

* * ” * 

“* Towards the end of. July 1804, on a 
Saturday evening, the Independents or free- 
men, with a few others who had not yet 
forsaken the rotten kirk, assembled on a 
shelf under a covering rock to worship God, 
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and communicate their experience. Another 
—— and I proposed to join them. 

i our aged father f ovoghs forbade, for 
fear of disturbing them. e, however, 


walked along the road. The dusky eveni 
was warm and serene ;‘ the river inyrm 


at such a time, it was the 
ing the sacrament of our 
; id cease from their ex- 
travagan and receive the reward of their 
sincerity, when in‘a twinkling we heard a 
shriek as if from a thousand throats. The 
rocks re-echoed ; we thought somebody had 
fallen. over the precipice. We shuddered. 
It was as if a house were falling on its te- 
nants’ heads, when the shriek of death is 
heard. All was suddenly still. We fixed 
our eyes‘on the rocks. We saw men, wo- 
men, and children, running and roaring for 
life, tumbling heels over head, to the 
risk of their necks. We ran and asked the 
cause. An old man, with great solemnity, 
told us they had seen HIMSELF and was at- 
tacked by H1m.—Do you mean the devil ? I 
said. Yes. What like was he? Like a 
black bull with white horns, but amazingly 
large. How large? As large as a turf 
stack, if you put horns upon it—that is, 
forty feet long, and from seven to ten 
road, and about nine feet high.—The up- 
is this: Two neighbouring proprietors 
bull, with whitish 
one another to 
he one to the 


music, mistook it for the wonted challenge, 
forced the intervening den, and, led by the 
sound, put his head over the of the 
shelving rock, ready for action, emitted 
that fearful and soul appalling yell or bel- 
low, which indicates his fury for the onset. 
Finding himself disappointed by the sudden 
commotion of his supposed antagonist, he 
growled and fled with precipitation, no less 
aed in frighe port _ he endan- 
gered..; His fright, in " a salu 
effect... He never afterwards sallied —y- 
quest of: adventures after sunset. The 
ight of the rock, the dimness of the light, 
the ihstantaneous alarm, magnified his 
size into that of the turf stack. When we 
related the dangerous adventure, the worthy 
father observed—The bull is better than a 


dozen of preachings.” 
+ * * * 


“* Whatever might be done from love was 
no sin. Accordingly, a young woman com- 
plained to my session, a certain mar- 
ried man in a neighbouring parish, with 
whom she was serving, had convinced her of 
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this ; that she was with child by him § ‘that 
he denied it, and told her it could net 
for that he could do no sin. How this ¢agy 
was determined I know not, as I soon efter 
left the parish. I believe it may be ung) 
nished yet. The woman applied to me, } 
remember since, about eleven years ago, 
—ie her an advice how to do; only 
Ih that the man gave up i 
The creed is, that every one who or 
thinks he knows, the gospel, may be a gog. 
pel preacher. So thought this man. Any 
man may err. Another preacher from the 
same country lodged with a poor widow in 
my present parish, and seduced her, and got 
her with child. He owned it, however, and 
confessed his sins, and gave up his preach. 
ings. I mention these facts principally tp 
shew the danger of the doctrine, that 
one who thinks so may take upon him the 
office of a public teacher—a thing condemn. 
ed, and often punished, in every stage of 
revelation. 

** But my object is historical. Another 
man applied to me for leave to marry his 
niece, his wife’s sister’s daughter. I would 
not stain my paper with the various instances 
of fornication, adultery, and, I might say, 
incest, that came to my knowledge, as res 
sulting from the unguarded or erroneous: 
tenets of the sect.” 

It is not possible to read such states 
ments as these without the most méd- 
ancholy reflections. One is almost 
tempted to say, better that men 
should not trouble themselves about 
religion at all, than thus to become a 
prey to miserable folly or imposture. 
We trust that the picture drawn by 
Dr Irvine may be somewhat over- 
charged—but that ignorant, vile, low- 
minded, sordid, and even licentious 
men have, in great numbers, overrun 
various parts of the Highlands in the 
character of missionaries and preachers 
of various sects, or of none, is an evil 
beyond doubt and beyond calculation. 
What pity it is, that the quiet, peace 
ful, sedate, and affectionate Highland- 
ers should thus be converted into fe- 
verish and frantic fanatics—and that 
the silence of so many mountain soli- 
tudes should resound to the shrieks, 
and cries, and groans of a superstition 
at once ludicrous and terrible. . Ex- 
cept by the erection of new parishes, 
and other plans of improvement con- 
nected with the national Established 
Church, we cannot see how such evils 
can be remedied. 

In July ist 1818, John Brown, 
minister of the gospel, Whitbur, 
made a tour through part of the High- 
lands of Perthshire, and in a short ac- 
couiit of it, which he published, he 

6 
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declares his belief that Dr Irvine must 
te either malicious or ill informed. 
Weunderstand Mr Brown to be a wor- 
thy old man, but cannot say that he 
gives us much, or indeed any informa- 
ton 


the distri 

twelve days’ tour, he journeyed. There 
jsmuch simplicity in the opening of 
the good old Whitburn minister's let- 

ter to his friend. 
« My Dear FrIEND,—You are suffi- 
jently aware, that for a long course of years 
igious and moral state of our High. 
countrymen has been with me a sub- 
ject of deep and painful interest. Living, 
331 do, in the vicinity of the principal road 
ich the live-stock uced in the 
of Scotiand is conveyed to the English 
many opportunities of con- 
Highlanders employed in 
the cattle; and from my peculiar 
inquiries were chiefly di to 
of the degree in which they 
e means of religious improve- 
saelancholy rot of thi kind 
of investigation was, a persuasion that ig- 
and immorality were prevalent in a 
very great degree in many of the Highland 
icts; and an anxiety to ascertain, if 
more exactly the dimensions of an 


most probable means of removing i 
Accordingly, Mr John Brown set off 
on his with a friend, and entered 
the Hi oe ote | Callander, where 
it would seem that ev is going 
on well—he then sek 4 aati ie Loc 
Katrine—being, we are happy to in- 
form our friend, Mr Scott, a great ad- 
nirer of his poetry ; and having left 
behind him some English and Gaelic 
tracts, proceeded to Lochearnhead, 
where, if we understand him rightly, 
he prayed with the landlord’s family. 
He then went on to Killin, where all is 
likewise as it should be. Seven miles 
from Killin is Ardeonaig, where there 
is an excellent minister, Mr Findlater. 
No mention is made of Kenmore. At 
Aberfeldy he preached in the chapel 
of Mr Kennedy, the independent mi- 
nister, and left tracts. On Monday 
he visited Glenlyon, of which he says, 
“It is now the secure habitation of peace, 
and in many instances, of holiness. A 
most remarkable revival of religion took 
place here about two years ago. In conse- 


pe of the modesty and prudence of 
the ministers, who were, under God, the 
instruments of it, little has been said about 
it in the periodical religious publications. 
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But every thing about it wore the im 
of divine influence, and . its cxphimlent 
have been of the most. sati kind. 
As one of them, it may. be mentioned, that 
an intimation of sermon, which a few years 
ago would, with difficulty, drawn a 
dozen or two, will now collect the inhabi- 
tants by hundreds.” 
Here he preached with great effect. 
“* Gravity and attention sat on every 
affectionate devotion 


mon, about the commencement of the Se- 
cession, which I had been lately i 


* All the gered oe 

time of preaching, may 

sorts: one is hearing with a close silent at- 
tention, with gravity and greediness, disco- 
vered hpiel belnomeenann hata 
or sorrowful like countenances, evidencing 
tenderness in hearing ; another sort, where 
the word is so affecting to the i 


of this iption was exactly realized 
Pn the audien mp mice § especisil y when 
Mr Kennedy in Gaelic what had 
been said, with such seriousness and ardour. 
The second part, I learned, as exactly de- 
scribed what had taken place under the ser- 
mons preached by Messrs M‘Donald and 
Kennedy at the commencement of the reli- 
gious concern.””* 

Next day he preached at Fortingall, 
and in theevening at Killin ; he thenre« 
turned by Comrie, where “‘he refreshed 
himself in the house of the Rev. Mr 
Gilfillan, author of the Sanctification 
of the Sabbath,” and so his mission 
ends. For any good or ill that he did, 
he might just as well have remained 
at Whitburn—but the weather seems, 
on the whole, to have been good—his 
reception every where was most hospi- 
table—the exercise must have been 
healthful—the mountain air is brac- 
ing—so likewise is the mountain dew 
and sincerely do we hope that ten 

ears may have been added to his life 
S this little excursion. 

But why should he, who saw nothing, 
heard nothing during his preaching 
tour in the Highlands, but the yawn- 
ing mouths of a few sleepy Celts, pre- 





* We shall give an account soon of this religious concern, not unlike, in some of its 


features, to the Wark of Cambuslang.—e—Heviewer. 


Vox. V. 
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tend to contradict the statements of 
Dr: Irvine, who ‘has lived almost all 
his life‘among the people he describes ? 
His time, during the forenoons, thust 
have’ been occupied with looking over 
the notes of his sermon, which in, the 
evening he discharged upon the High- 
landers, so that eraetk aes possibly 


have his wits about.him,; apd.wedo 
not doubt that he must have been 
wholly unobservant even of many par- 
ticulars passing more immedia 


un- 
nose. © °’ 

In the git of the same year, 
John Brown, Minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation, Biggar, made also 
a preaching excursion into the High- 
lands, and has published some well 
written notes of it. We say weil 
written, because the style is easy and 
even elegant ; atid we believe Mr 
Brown to be a man of considerable ta- 
lents ; but somehow or other his notes 
are far from being satisfactory. All 
that Mr Brown did, was to perform 
part of what is called the short tour of 
the Highlands, and preach ; which, it 
appears, he did twelve times. The 

seemed, in general, not un- 

ing to 4 him ; and aie dare 

say he gave them very passable ser- 
we rg ut we cannot help thinkibg 
that he attaches rather too much im- 
portance to his labours, and speaks 
in-rather too solemn a tone of the dif- 
fieulties he overcame ; which, after 
all, were limited to a smoky room, a 
hard bed, and a tumbler of whisky 
toddy. His mission too, as he calls it, 
was exceedingly ill-timed, being du- 
ring the middle of harvest, when the 
honest Highlanders had something else 
to do than to sit in hay lofts listening 
to sermons. Mr Brown travelled, in 
general, over good roads, and through 
a cultivated country. But, to have 
seen the Highland hesestapsieh have 
known what really was the religious 
knowledge or feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, he should have visited their 
huts, and conversed familiarly with 
them ; this, in our humble opinion, 
would have been a better way of 
serving them, than by preaching to a 
few yawning scores of weary labourers ; 
because, by so doing, he might have 
found out what were their real wants. 
As it was, he seems to have returned 
from the Highlands just as ignorant of 
the state of religion there, as he was be- 
fore he set out on his mission ; and in 
all his tour, pleasantly written asit is, 
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there is scarcely one fact’ worth notice, 
He thus sums up, it must be ownedpith 
sufficient candour, all the absurditigy 
attending his mission. iio we 

“During my Highland excursion, fi 
livered twelve p Mei ir to audiences } ha 


or less numerous, and dispersed not tata 


a thousand tracts and catechisms, in 
and Gaelic. In co 
taking place while the people were busy 
their harvest, I could preach’ only ‘in the 
evenings on week days; for though the 
weather was frequently. so wet as.to. pr 

the people for hours, and nearly whoa: 


sible to count. on this.—.The badness of, 
weather made it necessary to assemble wi 
in doors, which prevented the, audi 
from being so large as otherwise 

have been. Being a stranger ler = 
try, 1 could not.fix on the proper places for 
preaching, till on the spot, and. of course the 
people had but a few hours’ warning, sothat 
in many cases, I found that multitudes who 
would eagerly have been hearers, were.not, 
aware of the time and place of worship till 
too. late. 


** Should another mission be sent ints 
the. north, it would be desirable that, a 
cording to the primitive and divine plat, 
there should be a pair of missionaries. ‘The 
sending out the disciples ‘* two and two,” 
was a wise and merciful arrangement “Ii 
a strange country, even slight discourage. 
ments are felt depressing, and trivial diffiz 
culties perplexing, by a solitary individual 
Events uce. a feeling of d 
which, had he a companion, would only.ex. 
cite to exertion. The season ought tobe 
considerably earlier, both for the purpose of 
obtaining more time, with less interruption 
for missionary labour, and of securing fiee- 
dom from those little inconveniences which 
render lodging in the Highland cabins m- 
comfortable to us effeminate Lowlandes 
A Highland hut is an agreeable enough 
temporary abode during the summer se 
son. It is the cold, and the damp, and the 
smoke, during an autumnal or winter eve- 
ning, that render it formidable. Whiat i 
not of less importance, previous arrange 
ments ought to be made, so as that it may 
be known a week or two. beforehand, where 
the missionaries are to be, that all) whe 
wish, may have an opportunity to hear. In 
making these, there would be now no diffi 
culty. If my journey has served. no,other 
purpose, it has served this—of facilitating 
the labours of those who may follow me 
I shall be content with the praise of an he 
nest and laborious pioneer, and heartily 1 
joice in the more splendid exertions of the 
succeeding host. 


Why, really, Mr John Brown, Mis 
nister of the Associate Congregation, 
Biggar, you speak as if you had fe- 
turned from the interior of Affic. 


wf 
‘ 


from labouring in the fields, it sae 





City 


nsequence of my mission 
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This said mission on which you were 
sent, was a mighty simple concern. 
You could not have lost many pounds 
of beef in the course of one fortnight, 
surely ; and we hope that you were ac- 
customed to riding, else the “ galled 
jade” must have “‘ winced.” But what 
have you or your honest old father 
done towards the christianizing of Al- 
bin? We cannot help wondering 
at the extreme self-complacency of 
these two missionaries forsooth: The 
seem confidently to believe that their 
sermons, every word of whith ‘is now 
forgotten, will produce a new eta in 
the religious history of the High- 
landers. The Celts, though as we 
have seen too liable to superstition, 
are not quite so impressible, Some of 
them might doubtless understand a 
word now and then of what their Low- 
land friends were sairg > Hs their 
ears; but the major part of these meet- 
ings must in general have been rather 
spectators than auditors. At all events, 
it must, with most of them, have been 
inat one ear, out of another. If the 
people to whom the Messrs Browns 
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seeds were intelligent christians, 
they could not, perhaps, be. greatly the 
worse of etenine. to their sermons ; 
but if not, we -conceiye that poor 
blind ignorant creatures might be very 
greatly the worse indeed of haying put 
into their heads dim and yague, glim- 
merings of doctrines, which could only 
perplex and confound all their former 
belief. We feel no disposition to say 
any’ thing severe of ‘cons¢ietitious, 
good-hearted men 3) butwe do not 
scruple to confess, that neither. of these 
ministers have got ‘the’knack of mak- 
ing. themselves very intelligible on 
matters of religion. -We’ should like 
vastly to see printed, one of the ser- 
mons which either of them preached 
during their mission, .and then we 
could all judge how far it was likely 
to benefit the world. But we have 
done., It is all very natural for good 
people to be enthusiastic in a good 
cause—and this natural enthusiasm 
has made both, in this case, only some- 
what mistaken in their estimation of 
their own importance in the eyes of 
the world. 





THE COVENANTER S HEATHER=BED. 


[This poem was suggested by seeing the picture representing the Temptation of St Antony, 
by Teniers. It exemplifies the different aspect which the same subject and situation 
would assume when clothed in the images supplied by Scottish puritanism. ] 


I. 


A stormy night, and dark, had closed a gloomy day, 

And couched upon the heath, a Covenanter lay ; 

His feet were tired, and damp with the clays of many a hill, 
And in his sleeping ear the wind was roaring still ; 


When the powers of darkness thronged, with 


Tsevering spite, 


To tempt his weary soul, ’mid the visions of the night. 


II. 


And first a black one came, and said, with scornful eye, 

“ Come Jonathan, get up, and your merits let us try ; 

If you be strong in faith, here take me by the hand, 

Pull up while I draw down,—we’'ll see who best can stand "’ 
When flames break out beneath us, and yawning earth is riven, 
‘Twill then-be brought to proof what hold you have on heaven. 


III. 


“ You boldly. walk by day, while sunshine warms the ground ; 


The breeze 


eers up your heart, and the wild bee hums around ; 


But when our dark hour comes, your songs and vaunts. decrease, 
And, trusting to, your works, you fain would sleep in peace. 

But if in works you trust, I have witnesses behind, 

Who can speak of former deeds, and recall them to your mind,” 


The Covenanter’s Heather- Bed. (ley 
IV. | 


And then, straightway, the fiend for another fiend made room, 
Who carried in his hand a sprig of yellow broom, 

And said, ‘‘ This broom was cut in that glen of gowans fine, 
Where you were wont in youth, to drive a herd of kine ; 

Fof its crystal brook you ed that glen beyond compare, 
But more for a blue-eyed girl, who also herded there. 


V. 


‘* When with her you would sit, one plaid encircled both, 

You called yo her true-love,—to her you pledged your troth ; 
But when you grew a man, and was master of some sheep, 

And saw some farmers’ daughters, you left her there to weep: 
Among the lonely knolls, her heart sobbed out its pain, 

And ‘twas said her silken snood ne’er tied so well again.” 


VI. 


The one who next appeared, a tattered Bible bore, 

And said, “‘ When first in youth you left your mother’s door, 
With vabarapcon | eyes she came, this book she bade you take, 
And keep it as her gift, and read it for her sake ; 

But scarce two days were past, ere at a drunken fair, 


You lost it in the streets, to be soiled and trampled there.” 


VII. 


The next who came to taunt, a piece of money shewed, 
And said, “‘ When paying last a neighbour what you owed, 
He was an aged man, and somewhat thick of sight, 
And you therefore slid this coin among others that were bright ; 
But the edge was partly worn, and the brass that glared behind, 
Disgraced its silver coat, like a secret sinner’s mind.” 


VIII. 


Tormented thus, and stung by many a bitter word, 

‘* The last,” he cries, “ is false,” and starts and grasps his sword, 
Around on every side, his furious strokes he plies, 

Among their flitting shapes, among their glaring eyes: 

But, laughing at his rage, on sooty wings they fied, 

And a new rattling shower assailed his heather-bed. 





THE FIVE OAKS OF DALLWITZ—FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 


*T1s evening—in the silent west But ye have stood !—still bold and high, 
The aoe of day-light fade, And fresh, and strong, and undecayed; 

And here I lay me down to rest, When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 
Beneath your venerable shade !' Nor rested in your quiet shade ? 

Bright records of a better day, Ye mourn not when the sere leaves fall, 


pape “a At coming Winter’s icy cal] !— 

in your stately forms reside, They perish in their parent earth, 

Of ages past the grace and pride !— They nurse the tree that gave them birth |= 

The brave hath died—-the good hath sunk— Emblems of ancient Saxon faith ! 
The beautiful hath past away ! Our fathers, in our country’s cause, 

Yet green each bough, and strongeach trunk Thus died the patriot’s holy death, 
That smiles in evening’s farewell ray— Died for her freedom and her laws! 

Storms blew in vain—the leaves still spread In vain they died—in vain, for all 

A bright crown on each aged head— Are silent to their gountry’s call— 

And yet, methinks, the branches sigh, In vain she calls—the storm hath past 

«+ Farewell—the great of earth must die!” | O’er Germany—her oaks stand fast, 

Her people perished in the blast ! 











ETERNITY. 


Ye forests, wastes of melancholy pines ! 
—Dark as the darkness of the tomb,— 


Ye hollow rocks, within whose womb 
The screams of many an evil-omened bird, 
Mined with the sound of beating wings is 


And ye dull streams, whose waters idly feed 

Sands desolate, and blasted mead : t_— 

Scenes of damp horror o’er my spirit breathe 

The stern solemnity of death ! 

Cloud with your presence my dark song, 
and be 


Terrific emblems of ETERNITY. 


My friend is dead !—the dizzy eye can trace 
A form like his that in the gloom appears— 
I start—his voice is in my ears!— 

In vain—he cannot leave his prison-place, 
He cannot burst eternity’s embrace ! 

No image of the future scared his rest, 
Heviewed life’s shifting scenes with eagereye, 
But the last act is come! the curtain’s fall— 


prep pe lights—his heart appal ; 
was so like reality, 

temas a ha jest! 

The world of spirits, desolate and drear, 
Surrounds him with its chilling atmosphere ; 
Trem we whisper, does he still re retain 
The feelin that employ the spirit here, 
Still sympathise with earthly j joy and A pain i ? 


And what am I? I am what he hath been 

And will be what he is—alas! how soon !— 

Even now I mourn youth’s morning hours 
serene, 

The sun of life already is at noon, 

And, ere the evening comes with yellow light, 

May sink in sudden night— 

The dim eye may for ever close, 

No dream of hope to bless that last repose ! 


ETERNITY, thou dark mysterious sea— 
All that is past, and all that is to be, 

Ages and worlds, are anne Sent Sno! 
To thee the embers e days gone by, 
Are seeds and blossoms of futurity ! 

Oh, who shall measure thy sublime 

Wit dats of eels 0 te a te Cee 
Or momentary twinkle of the eye : 

How many suns have faded in yon sky ! 
How many yet remain ! 

What is to thee their measured reign ? 
Their weights, like Inanidhevte which man 


measures tim 
Fail, p Sie Ge pea OE period for their 
Arrives,—they hold awhile their course sub- 
lime— 
One oom aargeNS shines—his fires con- 


on "er heaven his cheerful flame, 
but thou art still the same !— 


They fa fi 


Biernity ; a Fragment. 
A FRAGMENT. 


From the German of Haller. 










The stars, whose silent maj 

Deli ts the earthly g 8 eye, 
To thee seem away, 
Like grass in summer's sultry day, 


Lovely and transient as the Fmd 
That in the dewy m 
And perishes ere evening’s Sroee! 


Long ere rermmy a en ram 
Ere from theabyss the world 

Frees Chane date me “ih 

From 

Even then vert 

Remote as ever hour;— 
And when on earth 5 be waking ho second 


night, 
When nought remains but silent desert s; 
When other heavens, with other 


bright, 
ot Os, and suns and systems end their 


Still young as now shalt thou rejoicing gaze 
Along the unbounded‘line of future days !— 
* * + 


The wings of Song though swifter than 
the 
Of time, or tmke or air, or seo Hight, 


When to Soe thy boundless realm ad- 


Flutter with bee gare den and Kok for rest ! 
thought sublime, 


In vain I strive had pc shoe 

Heap a worlds, and time on 

Back —n fearful height the straining 
~ t 


Nery yet 2 Bath fou found one resting- oe 
Forward in vain it ventures.to. ex: rac 
ETERNITY unbroken lies before 


Oh God! thou art the strength and stay-of 
all * 


The sun and measure of eternity ! 
In noonday, night, and plenitude of power, 
Thou cans not. re e, thou canst not 


fall ; 
Eternity is in the t hour, 
1 Unchanging, Lord, to’thee! 
Oh, BF or: tea gat 
How soon would univertal darkness spread 
O’er the fair’ realms of being, and the sea 
OF niga engi He talk seal 
Lost like a raindrop in the océan’s bed !— 


ALL-PERFECT, in thy presence whatare we? 
Atoms or sand- scattered over earth— 
(The earth itself a speck compared with thee !) 
ae that yesterday scarce sprung te 


To-morrow, and we cease to be !— 
Our life, so short, so vain, it well might seem 
The idle coinage of a mid-day dream ! 
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No aim—no appetency of my own— 
Thy mandate was the seed of life to me, 
The fountain of my being thou alone !— 


Long, like the herb, unconsciously I lay— 


Captain Ross; and Sir James Lancaster's Sound. 
My birth—it was not that I wished to be ! 


Thus moths, awakened by the burni 
Cast off their web, and flutter into day.” 
I looked on all things with a boy’s deli 
Learned something new each day :— 

d 


Then life—mere bestial life—informed the I gazed—compared, exainined, measure, 


clay, found— e 
Ere yet the man awoke to reason’s ray : Kindled with love—felt anger’s glowing 
Long in the womb I slept—the heavens in wound, ; 
vain And was a man—in strength and w 
Expanded their blue arch—my eyes, were quite !— ; 
be ick colina My body feels the chill approach Fig 
My ear, yet unprepared for y body feels the chill app 6 k 
My po sense was, hunger, . and My limbs are sinking with life’s weary load, 
pain !— The fluttering wings of pleasure take their 
* « * * * * ight 


Soon a new impulse to the sinews came, 
To fit them to the service of the frame, 
The feet, 


pe we 

The tongue soon learned toshapethe syllable-- 

The spirit, strengthening with. the body’s 
th 


n firm, performed their office 


soy SE 
With joy exerts its latent powers at length— 


flig 
With thoughtless youth, to seek a new'g. 
bode ! 


My soul is sick—it loathes the light of day; 
Cold shadows of despair the world inyest ;. 
Life has no charmis—! long to flee dway$ 
My heart breathes but one wish, and sighs 
for rest !— j 









Few scientific enterprises in modern 
times have excited a more intense and 
general interest than those lately un- 
dertaken to the Arctic regions.. Every 
report in regard to them was wafted 
with almost magical rapidity to the 
most remote regions of the civilized 
world, and distant nations and com- 
munities were unanimous in their ad- 
miration of the spirit which conceived, 
and the power which carried them in- 
to effect.. They were not undertaken 
for the purpose of adding new branches 
of trade to those we already possess ; 
the motive was higher and more ex- 
alted—it was entirely scientific, and 
we considered them as -the« purest 
and most interesting offering ever 
made by political power to science. 
Captain Buchan conducted the expe- 
dition towards the North Pole, which 
unfortunately failed. Captain Ross, an 
excellent officer, commanded the expe- 
dition to Baffin’s Bay. The account 
of the vo is now before the pub- 
lic, and excited very general at- 
tention.* It has added considerably 
to our knowledge of the geography 
of Baffin’s Bay, and impressed us 
with a high opinion. of the skill and 
judgment of Captain Ross. Unfor- 


CAPTAIN ROSS, AND SIR JAMES LANCASTER’ SOUND. 





tunately in Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound there appears to have ° been 
a haste on the part of Captain Ross 
which, although fully justified by his 
Admiralty instructions, leaves a dis 
agreeable impression with the publie, 
and which we regret we cannot remove. 
It would appear, that the discovery 
ships sailed towards the sound or ba 
(Smith’s Bay) at the head of Baffins 
Bay, but found the “‘ entrance was com- 
pletely blocked up with ice” (p. 149), 
and into Sir James Lancaster's Sound, 
until ice ‘was seen at the distance of seven 
miles, stretching from side toside, when 
the ships being embayed within this dan- 
gerous inlet above eighty miles (p. 176), 
they were tacked about and steered out 
again. Now, though we have little 
expectation that the desired channel 
could be found in this inlet, yet the 
exploration was very imperfect, 
some of the conclusions drawn. from 
false premises, or, at least, from pre+ 
mises that were not proved. For in 
stance, land in the interval of a | 
shower was said to have been seen 
round ; but as this land is laid down 
in the special map at thirty-four, for- 
ty-three, and forty-eight miles dis- 
tant, they could have no assurance 





* We have seldom seen a work more beautifully ornamented than Captain Ross’s 


In the engravings the forms of the mountains appear to be mineralogically correet ; and 


the numerous and very 


striking views of the ice 
form a conception of the various remarkable forms of these wonders of the Arctic world. 


bergs assist very much in enabling us t® 
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161%) 
that some turn in the coast might not 
conceal an opening twenty miles wide. 
With regard to ice stretching across 
from side to side, it is evident, from 
inspection of the map, it could not be 
seen unless it were a chain of ice 
bergs, and then no proof could have 
been had. that it, joined the shore. 
Driff.ice, or field ice—the kind of ice 
in- Ross here seems. to allude to, 
cannot, be seen above twelve miles 
distant froma ship’s mast-head ; and 
Captain ‘Ross does not say he :was 
there, though he says he saw the ‘ice 
stretching from side to side in a place 
which he lays down as. forty-eight 
miles wide. And as the ice was said 
to be seven miles distant, he could 
have no idea -whether.it was close or 
en; for a stream of ice, passable in 
directions, will, at that distance 
from the deck, appear a solid wall, 
and even from the mast-head, if the 
ice be any thing crowded. He also 
siys he was embayed above eighty 
miles (p. 176), but we cannot find 
out that he was more than forty-two 
miles within the. headlands forming 
Lancaster’s Sound. If, indeed, we 
the constituent headlands to 

be Cape Horsburgh and Cape Ba- 
thurst, yet the ships could be only 
embayed fifty-seven miles, in a place 
having an entrance one hundred and 
twenty miles wide; and if we mea- 
sure off eighty miles to the eastward 
upon the general map from the places 
where the ships tacked, we shall find 
that it is a situation having above a 
semicircle: clear of land for a dis- 
tance of four hundred , leagues.— 
Hence the circumstance of being 
eighty miles embayed must be a 
mistake, probably introduced into 
the work by the hurry of a very 
rapid publication, The supposition 
of ice stretching from. side to side 
was unfounded, there being no pos- 
sibility. of seeing ice. half way to 
the Shore on one side, and not above 
two thirds on the other. And the 
conclusion, that the land was seen 
terminating the inlet to the westward, 
was drawn without sufficient evidence ; 
an opening in either corner of 

the supposed head of the bay, thougli 
twenty miles broad, having a turn of 
four points of the compass out of the 
main direction of the bay, would have 
been altogether concealed. There, 
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however, may be a doubt that the 
land was.seen all round ; for it is well 
known by net prem that the 
most experienced navigators may be 
deceived. . The clout ‘ise “a the 
horizon so like the land, in peaks and 
white patches, that in some cases no 
one.can say whether it is or is not 
land. Indeed, there is an instance in 
Captain Ross’s book, where his mas- 
ter, first lieutenant, and seamen, are 
saitl to have seen land at the immense 
distance (as afterwards ascertained) of 
one hundred and forty miles (p. 100). 
‘his is attributed to unequal refrac- 
tion. There, however, is another mis~ 
take ; for we find, by measuring ‘the 
distances upon the general map (fron- 
tispieee), that the nearest land to the 
westward must have been two hundred 
miles distant—a distance which, in an 
ordinary state of the atmosphere, 
would require land to have been about 
four and one-half miles high, to have 
been seen from a head one hun- 
dred feet above vel of the sea. 
We trust these errors, and others of a 
mathematical nature, contained in the 
Appendix, particularly in p. ciy, will 
be corrected, in the second edition of 
this highly interesting work, which we 
understand is already called for by the 
public. 

We are still decidedly of opinion 
that Captain Scoresby should have had 
the command. The fate of Captain 
Buchan’s attempt, and the haste of 
Captain Ross in Sir James’ Lancaster’s 
Sound, are to be attributed not to a de- 
ficiency of courage, or of naval skill, 
but to a want of that experience in the 
Greenland seas, which could only be 
acquired by the service of half a life 
time, and which is pane in so 
eminent a degree by the distinguished 
and aceomplished mariner we have 
just named. Another ‘expedition to 
Baffin’s Bay has been ordered by gov- 
ernment. ‘The command has been 
given to two skilful officers. Al- 
though we trust they will complete 
the geography of a bay which has im- 
mortalized the name of Baffin, we have 
little or no hope of a north-west passage. 
Indeed, we consider all the assertions 
that have been brought forward in 
proof of it as falsities, and the specu 
lations in regard to it as mere idle 
fancies, unworthy of a moment's se- 
rious consideration. 





Lieutenant King’s Survey of New Holland. : 


LIEUTENANT KING'S SURVEY OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Havine ina former Number (Vol IV. Islands, and the Great Bay of Vgq 
p- 286), stated the information we had Diemen. His distance from the shop 
received as to the progress of the expe- had in few parts exceeded two miles, 
dition of discovery on the coast of and he had completed, except in gy 
New Holland, we are glad to be able inconsiderable distance, the survey of 
to add, that a letter has been re- those parts of that extensive cogy 
ceived from Lieutenant King, men- which had not been already examined, 
tioning his arr:val in the Mermaid at After refitting his vessel and yr. 
Sidney Cove, from Timor, the latter freshing his crew at Sydney, 
end of July 1818 ; and that on the pas- Lieutenant would p y With the 
sage he had been enabled todetermine least ible delay, to finish his yp. 
the insularity of that part of the land, dertaking. 
of which, in Freycinet’s Atlas, Capes | No account had hitherto been re. 
Poivre and Dupuy, form projecting ceived of the appearance of the French 
points. expedition which sailed for that quar. 
Lieutenant King had examined the ter some montis after Lieutenat 
North West Cape, the Rosemary King. 





ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER OF COAL MINES IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Nelli, May 4.1819. hundred feet, they affect the therme 
MR EDITOR, metor alike.” p. 7. This theory: 

A very long and ably written article pears at first sight very feasible, but 
pa Poor in the Edinburgh Review, from various experiments I 
published in June 1818, on the sub- to be made on ae of water issuing 
jects of polar ice, and a north-west both into the shafts and working of 
passage. It was attributed, but I know some coal mines in this neighbour. 
not on whose authority, to Profes- hood, the results prove that the deeper 
sor Lesslie, and seemed to be written you penetrate into the earth, the high. 
as an answer toa Memoir printed a er is the temperature of the water 
short time before in the Quarterly Re- which flows immediately from the 
view, and which was thought to pro- rocky strata, as is evinced by the fol- 
ceed from the pen of Mr Barrow. The lowing facts. 
author of the first mentioned criticism, Temperature of the water issuing inte 
after detailing a number of curious ex- e shaft at Hebburn colliery, 
periments, observes, ‘‘ we may con- At 48 fathoms...54°. 
clude that the temperature of the . 
ground is always the mean result of 60°. 
the impressions made at the surface Temperature of a spring in Pentop 
during a series of years. The suc- colliery, 
cessive strata, therefore, at great At 63 fathoms...54°. 
depths, may be regarded as perma- = These in some measure agree with 
nent of the average state of the experiments made by Mr M‘Lean 
the weather in distant ages. Per- in the Cornish mines, (see Philosophi- 
haps the superficial influence will cal Magazine, December 1815,) butare 
scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse at variance with the doctrine laid down 
of acentury. Copious springs which by the writer before mentioned. For 

te the bowels of the earth, and my own part, I do not pretend to ac- 
rapidly convey the impressions of sub- count for a phenomenon, the cause of 
terranean heat to the surface, will which is enveloped in great obscurity, 
ss furnish the most accurate but hope, through the medium of your 
reports of the natural register of the Magazine, to obtain informationon this 
climate. These, if rightly chosen, dif- mysterious subject from some of your 
fer not sensibly in their temperature scientific correspondents.— Your obt 
at all seasons, and whether they have dient servant, N. J. W. 
their depth at one hundred or five 
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Remarks on Darwin's Botanic Garden. 


REMARKS ON DARWIN'S BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Tur ill-chosen plan of his work, and 
the chimerical notions there hazarded 
on subjects of science, have sunk Dar- 
win’s poetry almost into a state of pre- 
mature oblivion. Neve: , he cer- 
tainly was an saree artist, and ra 
inted some separate objects in a style 
Te, oqualied. either befoce , or. stax 
him. But the nature of his talent was 
so limited and peculiar, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any poetical under- 
taking, the successful execution of 
which, would not have required a 
greater variety of faculties than he 
d. He was utterly ignorant 
of the poetry of human nature; and 
nothing but external objects had any 
existence for him, His excellence lay 
in his exquisite manner of conceiving 
their qualities and appearances, and in 
the bright-coloured e which he 
applied to them. His maxim indeed 
was, that no expressions should be 
counzed poetical, but those which sug- 
gested the conception of visible objects 
—a principle, by the adoption of 
which, poets would run the risk of 
excluding the movements of the mind, 
in a great measure, from the list of 
their materials ; for it is not every feel- 
ing which can be conveniently ex- 
pressed by metaphors presenting opti- 
calimages. ‘The fact of such a theory 
having been at that time maintained, 
shews how much the true sources of 
poetry had been lost sight of. 


Darwin had the eye rather of a 


painter, than of a poet. He had a 
craving for images, which demanded 
that every thing should be clothed in 
a visible form. His best passages al- 
ways suggest the idea of colours spread 
out upon a canvass ; so vivid and pal- 
pable is every trait. Indeed, his man- 
ner of conceiving things has so close 
an affinity to -works of art, that the 
subjects of many of his similes are 
taken from antique gems, bass-reliefs, 
&e. Ancient mythology supplied him 
with illustrations perfeetly agreeable to 
his taste, and ofiered a world of bright 
appearances, not replete with more in- 
ternal passion than he cared for. _Pro- 
bably Ovid was indebted to works of 
art for much of his inspiration ; and 
Darwin, in his preface, seems to think 
with Pn of having some affinity 
with him; but Darwin néver describes 
nore ~ one moment of a story, be= 
ou. V. 


cause he merely wants a graphical sub- 
ject ; and therefore he has none of the 
pathos that can be obtained by follow- 
ing outasuccessionofincidents. Thena- 
ture of Darwin’s talent adapted him ra- 
ther to have succeeded as a poet, in an- 
cient than in modern times ; that is to 
say, he was suited to handle mythologi- 
cal subjects, .by the species of imagina-« 
tion exhibited in his similies and illus- 
trations ; which are by far the best part 
of his poetry, and which have little to 
do with his chemistry, botany, or phy- 
siology. 

Some part of his fine perceptiveness, 
and painted diction, he certainly learnt 
from Pope. The mechanism of his 
versification was also taken originally 
from the same writer, but divested of 
variety, and exaggerated into mono- 
tonous mannerism. But in his mode 
of conceiving visile objects, he goes 
far beyond his r, and clothes 
them with an exuberance of brilliant 
colours, and manages them with a 
classical gusto, which Pope, with all 
his superiority of other merits, never 
attained to. 

The same style of diction and versi-~ 
fication which, being applied by Dar- 
win to cold scientific subjects, failed 
to command any permanent sympathy 
from the public, was afterwards render- 
ed popular by Campbell, in the Plea- 
sures of Hope, where it was used as 
the vehicle of ideas addressed to hu- 
man passions and affections, Camp- 
bell, however, never equalled Darwin 
in his own line. .The following pas- 
sage from the latter is an instance of 
his consummate grace and felicity :— 

‘* So in Sicilia’s ever-blooming shade, 
When playful Proserpine from Ceres strayed, 
Led with unwary step her virgin trains 
O’er Etna’s steeps, and Enna’s golden plains ; 
Plucked with fair hand the silver blossom’d 

bower, 
And purpled mead—herself a fairer flower ; 
Sudden, unseen, amid the twilight glade, 
Rnshel glowny Dis, and seized the trembling 


Her starting damsels sprung from mossy 


seats, 
Dropp’d frotti their gauzy laps the gather'd 
sweets, 
Clung round the sttuggling nymph, with 
piercing cries, 9) 
Pursued the chariot, and invok’d the skies ; 
Pleased as he grasps her,in his iron arms, 
Frights with soft sighs, with tender words 
alarms, Y 
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The wheels descending roll’d in smoky rings, 


Infernal Cupids flapp’d their demon wings ; 
Earth, with deep yawn, received the fair, 


amaz’d, 
And far in night celestial beauty blaz’d.” 

Every thing here is fancied with 

ect ce; and no image intro- 
ced but what is either grateful to 
the mind from its own qualities, or full 
of style and character. Observe the 
third couplet from the end. 

Tn the following B passage, physiolo- 
gical détails are re uite agree- 
able ; and the complete animal at last 
comes forth from 
the poet, full of life, and strength, 
and sublimity. 

b eH from his shelf on Delta’s showerless 

e, 
Bursts into life, the monster of the Nile ; 
First in ids lymph, with cobweb 


threads 
The brain’s fine floating tissue swells, and 


spreads; 
Nerve after nerve the glistening spire de- 
scends, x 
The red heart dances, the Aorta bends ; 
gh each new gland the purple current 
giides, 
New veins meandering drink the refluent 
tides ; =: 
Edge over edge expands the hardening scale 
And sheaths his.slimy skin in iron mail. 
a emerging from the brooding 
sand, 
With tiger paw he prints the brineless strand, 
High on the flood with speckled bosom 
swims, 
Helm’d with broad tail, and oar’d with giant 
limbs ; 
Rolls his fierce eyeballs, clasps his iron claws, 
And champs, with gnashing teeth, his massy 


jaws ; 
Old Nilus sighs along his cane-crown’d 
shores, 
And swarthy Memphis trembles and adores.” 


What a power of language is: here! 
We figure to ourselves the production 
of some of those huge animals with 
which nature seems to. have teemed, 
at a remote era, in the history of the 
globe, and whose exuvie, embedded 
in rocks, are all that remain of them. 
There is a grandeur in the strength 
ot mere animal existence, and even 
human beings can sympathise with 
the exultation which some of the infe- 
rior animals must feel, in being so 
copiously embued with life. In the 
above quotation, the couplet beginning, 
** nerve after nerve,” is peculiarly fine 
and sonorous. The two last lines, “ old 
Nilus sighs, &c.” conclude the pas- 
sage emphatically, and give a strong 
impulse to the imagination. 


Remarks on Darwin's Botanic Garden. 


e plastic hands of 


Darwin has often been censured for 
the excessive and visible elaboration of 
his verses, and for his overloaded dic. 
tion. Ina poet who makes it his bus 
siness to express passion, a natural 
and unaffected diction is one of the’ 
first requisites; beeause : 
and studied combinations of 
destroy our belief’, that the passion 
sincere ; but in a descriptive poet like 
Darwin, the most studied forms of é&. 
pression are allowable,. because his ob. 
ject is not to mimic the language of 
feeling, but to employ words’ as'y 
means of expressing the pictural con. 
ceptions which he has formed. in hig 
imagination. Nobody could telerate 
Darwin’s style of diction, if it were 
introduced in a tragieal soliloqny; 
but, when used for the sole 
ef describing visible objects, it cannot 
justly be condemned as affected or 
disagreeable ; for every person upon 
sirrilar occasions employs whatever re 
sources of expression he is master 
of. In the following passage, for in- 
stanee, the utmost elaboration of words. 
is used, with an agreeable effect.— 

“ First China’s sons, with early art elate, 
Formed the gay teapot, and the pictured 


te 5 
Saw with illumined brow and dazzled eyes: 
In the red stove vitreseent colours rise; 
Specked her tall beackers with enamel’é 
stars. 


? 
Her monster josses, and gigantic jars ; 
Snore her huge dragons with metallic 
ues, 
With golden purples,.and cobaltic blues ; 
Bade on wide hills her porcelain castlesglare, 
And glazed Pagodas tremble in the air.” 
The true powers of Darwin's genius 
are seen when he gets hold of some 
beautiful mythological idea, round 
which to pour the splendours of 
his imagination: This description of 
Venus rising from the sea is an exe 
ample— 

** So young Dione nursed beneath the waves, 
And rocked by Nereids in their coral caves, 
Charmed the blue sisterhood with playfub 

wiles, 
Lisped her sweet tones, and tried her play- 
ful smiles. 
Then on her beryl throne, by Tritons borne, 
Bright rose the goddess like the star of morn}. 
When, with soft fires the milky dawn he 


leads, : 
And wakes to life and love the laughing 
meads ; 
With rosy fingers, as uncurled they hung 
Round her fair brow, her golden locks she 


wrung ; 
O’er the smooth surge on silver sandals stood, 
‘And- looked enchantment on the dazzled 

flood.— . 
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The immortal form enamoured nature hailed, 
and a= + ee heaven and earth un- 
- ” 


The carrying off of Europa by Ju- 
iter is executed in a style equally 
uti eae is a well enti 
landscape of Claude Lorrain, in whi 
that subject is introduced, and the 
icture, and the verses, scem to reflect 
Feat on each other. The allegory of 
Cupid snatching ‘the thunderbolt from 
Jupiter is treated as follows :— 


“ Thus when on wanton wing intrepid love 
eof Jove 5 
‘Quick o’er his knee-the triple bolt he:bent, 
The clustered darts and forky arrows rent ; 
Sngpped with illumined hands each flaming 


shaft, 
His tingling fingers shook, and stamped, 
and 3 
Bright o’er the floor the scattered fragments 
And Gods retreating trembled.as they gazed ; 


The immortal sire, indulgent to his child, 
Bowed his ambrosial locks, and heaven re- 
lenting smiled.” 


Another striking passage is that 
whereVenus visits the forge of Vulcan. 


“ Thus when of old, as mystic bards pre- 


sume, 
Huge Cyclops dwelt in Etna’s womb, 
On thundering anvils rung their alarms, 
And, leagued with Vulcan, forged immor- 
tal arms; "sid 
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Descending Venus.sought the dark abode, 
And soothed the labours of the grisly God. 


And tithering graces 

With joint 

Or nod with pusing ng steps th 
wi i e helm ; 

With radiant Pay gm ley) oes 

‘Heard undismayed the breathing | 8 
roar, 

Admired their sinewy arms, and shoulders 
bare: 


And. ponderous hammers lifted high in air.” 

There is-nothing in the above quo- 
tations to-move the heart, or enchain 
the attention. Their merit consists 
altogether in their objective appear- 
ance. Darwin dwells on i for 
their own sake, and seldom fails to 
invest objects with the most radiant 
and glorious aspects. Pope ‘had a si- 
milar power of painting ; but he ‘had 
not an imagination so riant and joyful, 
nor felt the same inclination to refine 
and exalt .the qualities of objects into 
complete beauty. His ru and 
satire besides hurry him on, and de- 
mand his attention to different consi- 
erations.” In contemplating Darwin, 
one is led to regret, that his poetical 
powers were not more various and ex- 
tensive, and that the one talent he 
possessed should have been expended 
disadvantageously from the want of 
others to support it. 





A LETTER ON HAPPINESS. 


MR EDITOR, 
One would naturally suppose that 
among the studies most diligently cul- 
tivated by a being so sensible to plea- 
sure and pain, as Man, would be the 
study of his own happiness. But I am 
not able to find that this is the case. 

I am aware that it is usual indeed 
for men to say that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the use of existence ; and 
that they will in general very readily 
profess themselves to be born and live 
to no other purpose. But I cannot 
find any good evidence warranting 
such allegations. I find no proof that 
they have really set their hearts upon 
being happy ; at least if they have, it 

to me somewhat extraordinary, 


‘that their understandings should be se 


little in the secret. For I am not able 
to discover that it has at any time been 
in practice amongst mankind to occupy 


their reasoning faculties in ascertain- 
ing the means by which happiness in 
this world may be procured, their 
usual course, when their desire is very 
strongly set upon any particular ob- 
ject. But, with this notable word in 
great vogue amongst them, they have 
always to me the air of those persons 
of dubious credit, who, with the words 
liberty, or virtue, or religion, con- 
tinually in their mouths, have always 
some underplot of their own which 
they are carrying on beneath the 
sree a of a specious. name ; being com- 
monly themselves the very deadliest 
enemies of the cause, under which 


they veil ‘their machinations. I have 
detected that with all their protes- 
‘tations of entire devotion to this 
great idol of human hearts, their con- 
duct has no drift whatever towards 
establishing the dominion of happi- 
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ness over their own life or that of 
others ; but rather, as much as in them 
lies to its subversion. And, further- 
more, as in the case of the patriots and 
zealots, I have spoken of, if any man, 
as it now and then happens, of real 
public spirit, of real morality, of real 
religion, stands up to vindicate the 
great cause to which he has vowed his 
adherence, it is precisely among these 
declaimers that he meets with the 
bitterest persecution of scorn, hate, 
and opposition:—So those few wise 
men, who from time to time in the 
world, applying themselves to the se- 
rious study of human iness, have 
discovered important principles, and 
indeed infallible rules, for its attain- 
ment, have no sooner ventured to pro- 
mulgate them, than they have found 
themselves assailed by the obloquy and 
enmity of all the professed votaries of 
happiness, and have, to this day, no 
other repute among them, than of be- 
ing the enemies and tormentors of 
mankind. 

Now, I must confess, it was not 
without a deal of reluctance and 


difficulty, that I could bring myself to 
entertain a deliberate conviction that 
the ordinary scheme of men in this 


world, is to plot against their own hap- 
piness ; because the idea ap 1 to 
me, at first, hardly capable of being 
expressed, except by means of a con- 
tradiction in terms. But as I consi- 
dered the subject more and more, I 
became very well convinced at last, 
that this, and no other, is the real 
scope of their proceedings in life ; and 
in a plurality of cases, the only one 
project which they bring to a very 
successful issue. 

The manner in which I succeeded 
in convincing myself of the reality of 
this very singular phenomenon, was 
this: I took, and examined one by one, 
the rules of happiness, as they have 
been laid down by the ablest and best 
informed writers upon the subject. I 
tried them, not upon myself, which is 
a method of experiment commonly in- 
volving fallacy ; but by very careful 
and exact courses of observation upon 
persons, in whom I had a perfect op- 

rtunity of verifying results. Hav- 
ing satisfied myself of the correctness 
of each rule, in the most scrupulous 
manner, I next proceeded to apply 
them to the cniloc: of mankind at 
large ; and really it was at first a 
strange astonishment to me, and a most 


surprising spectacle, to see how vehe. 
mently they were carried, as it were, 
in express opposition to every single 
article ; as though they had 

themselves in an especial and deliberate 
purpose of setting the whole code at 
defiance. 

Thus, when I had found it wap 
formly laid down by my authors, that 
@ most material ingredient in our ip. 
ferior happiness, is health, inasmuch 
as there are in our life a multitude of 

leasures, which are addressed to the 

ealthy senses, and else have no te 
lish, I turned my eyes upon my species 
to observe what methods they pursued 
of cherishing this essential qualifier of 
happiness. Why, it immediately was 
visible to me that they had no. other 
purpose among them, but to make 
away with it as fast as possible, | 
perceived that all deleterious processes, 
by which any of the great functions 
of life could be deranged, or the fa- 
culties of sense impaired, were in the 
highest request among them: And 
that in proportion, as any of them, 
from their peculiar condition in life, 
had liberty of person, leisure and 
means, by which they would have been 
enabled to .bring «health to greatest 
perfection, they were sure to be dis- 
tinguished among the most active and 
pertinacious in ruining it. 

If I found it clearly made out that 
an essential requisite to happiness is 
the government of our passions, inas 
much as, controlled, they are springs 
of enjoyment to life, and let loose, 
they drown it, I was immediately a- 
ware that it is the great study of men 
to obtain to their passions the utmost 
possible dominion over their minds. 
I discovered in them a sort of curious 
diligence to adapt the whole 
ment of life to the indulgent fostering 
of their continual growth ; an art of 
soliciting them into preternatural vi- 
gour. So that I could hardly other- 
wise persuade mysclf, than that the 
men had, indeed, profoundly investi- 
gated the theory of passion ; and were 
skilfully engaged in the processes of 
its most scientific cultivation. ‘ 

ain, it was a leading principle in 
which all my authorities concurred— 
that seeing the events of this life are 
in no ways under our control, 
searcher after happiness must, on no 
account, fix his strongest desires upon 
them ; but must prudently direct the 
force of desire upon that good which 
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he can command, inasmuch as it lies 
within his own bosom. How then 
could I but admire to behold the vehe- 
ment longings—the impetuous energy 
of desire with which men seemed to 

ing forth out of the secret haunts 


of their own bosoms, into the torrent 


' of the world’s tide? as if their pur- 


had been veny to relinquish 
of ions they held, in order to 
take the chance of drowning them- 
selves in grasping at those which were 
borne away from them. I could soon 
ascertain that they bestowed a great 
deal of pains, and made very toilsome 
exertions, to keep out their desires from 
flowing inward upon the treasures of 
their own hearts ; and were very par- 
ticular indeed, to direct them upon 
those objects of all others, which were 
most uncertain to have, and most pre- 
carious to hold. ‘The case was past 
doubt. 

I need not pursue the history of my 
observations through the whole course 
of violation of the rules of happiness, 
in which I found men engaged Suf- 
fice it to say, that it was all a reitera- 
tio of one story. Grieved, but con- 
vinced by what my senses shewed me, 
I turned from the melancholy specta- 
cle, and took up again the thread of 
my ratiocination. 

These, said I, are reasoning crea- 
tures. They have the faculty of com- 
bining actions in adaptation to a pur- 
pose—of working through means to 
an end. Wheresoever I turn my 
eyes, I see marvellous achievements of 
their rational art. If they would tra- 
verse the waters, they build ships that 
ride the ocean in storm—they bring 
together the forest and the womb of 
the mountain to raise up their cities— 
they lay their hand on the earth, and 
she multiplies, a thousand fold, her 
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fecundity—they turn the productions 
of nature to their use—they bow her 
powers to their rule. Whatever they 
are bent to-do, they go wisely about 
it, and carry it into’ powerful execu- 
tion. I cannot doubt that they are a 
race understanding the connexion of 
means and ends: and my demonstra- 
tion is good, that the object of this 
people, in the life I have witnessed, is 
not the attainment of happiness. At 
the same time, I could not but feel 
that the conclusion was very extraor- 
dinary. I have attempted a solution 
of the ee ; but must frankly 
own, that what has occurred to me to 
this effect, does not afford me entire 
satisfaction. 

I have conceived then, that Man, 
being naturally a vicious and spiteful 
animal, is constrained, by the force of 
a malignant nature, to exercise his fa- 
culties of revenge, in preference to 
the gratification of any other, propen- 
sity. I conceive further, that having 
imagined himself to discover, from 
some small unpleasant circumstances 
in his condition of natural life, that 
he had been very ill-used in being 
placed in it; he found himself com- 
pelled, as aforesaid, to contrive and 
prosecute revenge against that Nature 
to which he seemed to owe his being. 
And, I suppose, that perceiving the 
most excellent of her works to be him- 
self, in body and mind, he has fancied 
that he could exercise no more effec- 
tual spite against her, than to set him- 
self to work, to demolish, as fast as he 
can, all that is good in either. And 
this is the only rationale I am able to 
give of human life. I have said it 
does not entirely satisfy me: but in 
default of a better theory, I propose 
it for consideration. 

SENEX. 





NOSEOLOGY, A DISSERTATION ON THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, AS MANT- 
FESTED BY THE VARIOUS CONFIGURATIONS OF THE NOSE. 


From the invariable expression of the 
emotions of the mind by the features, 
the face was at a very early period re- 
garded as a mental index; but the 
Greeks first reduced their observations 
to rules, and studied them as a science, 
which they called physiognomy. Mi- 
chael Scot of Kirkaldy, the Scottish 

Bacon, wrote a stupendous trea- 


tise on this subject in 1286; but the 


more recent labours of the celebrated 
Lavater, have accomplished whatever 
could have been e: from so de- 
sultory a science. For as the muscles 
of the face are flexible, and perfectly 
at the disposal of the owner, affecte:l 
smiles and deceitful simpers speedily 
melt away the strong and rugged 
lines which mark the malignant pas- 
sions, while. those feelings continue 
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in full.activity in the mind. From 
this contest between art and nature, 
there ts an insipid vacancy of 
countenance, indicative of no moral 

ing or passion. Thus, while thejudg- 
mentis misled, we are obliged to confess 
the truth of the Roman adage,nulla fron- 
ti fides! Hence an age of dissimulation 
compels us to seek for manifestations 
of the mind less affected by secondary 
causes, and which, from their deter- 
minate nature, cannot be changed by 
artifice or hypocrisv ; and this consi- 
deration first. led to craniological re- 
searches. This science has acquired 
considerable reputation, as by the 
evidence of the sense of feeling 
we are Sr ow feelings form rea ygase 
opinion ings of o » and 
we may be said to have the informa- 
tion we would seek at our fingers’ 
ends. The eye also can determine 
on those parts submitted to its in- 
epection. But while the present 
forms of peliteness forbid the freedom 
of handling the skulls of others in 
search of the developement of their 
organs, the science of craniology must 
be very limited in its application ; as 
nature has concealed the most inter- 
esting organs with hair, or art with 
a wig. Those which she has dis- 
played in the forehead are equally ob- 
vious from every act of our life. With 
all ible deference for craniology, 
yet from the impossibility of its being 
reduced to practice, we are constrain- 
ed to wish for some. more apparent 
standard to judge of the modifications 
of the human mind. To the late Dr 
Geddes belongs the merit of having 
first written a-treatise on noseology, 
but not having completed a conclusive 
system, he committed it to the flames 
a short time previous to his death, 
and no trace of its theory remains for 
our guidance. It will, therefore, be 
our humble endeavour to throw to- 
gether a few indigested hints, to ena- 
ble the erudite and sagacious scholar 
to pursue further this interesting sub- 
ject. On the authority of the an- 
cients we find, that they attributed 
various faculties of the mind to the 
nasal organ, and that they considered 
the sense of smelling as a very infe- 
rior and subordinate property of that 
wonderful feature. They termed the 
nostrils, nares quod per eas gnari pos- 
ssumus ; Phedrus uses the expression 
to signify the most exalted faculty of 
the mind, judgment, Naris emuncie 
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senex ; Martial, for. rage and 
fumans nasus ursi; Persius, in 
same sense, ira cadat naso; Seneca, 
wit, nasus atticus; Plautus, for 
gacity, sagax nasum habet ; Quin 
observes, naribus, derisus, con 
fastidium significari solet, and 
sius, Horace, &c. use it in a sj 
sense, Rides—et minis uncis nariby 
indulges—naso suspendere 
The Greeks also have uuxengde, t 
mock, from zvxrng the nose, and gingy, 
to deceive, from ev. From vous the Latins 
derived their nasus, and applied itt 
indicate the former expression, thax 
non cuique masum habere con 
It is not every one’s fortune to pm 
sess vs. If then the 

views of the ancients could detect | 
these faculties and feelings im th 
nasal organ, we may fairly assume the 
position, that a further iny 

of the subject will enable us to dete 
mine, that the nose is the ides of 
the mind, and here let me observe, 
that its shape is similar to the inde 
or gnomon of a sun-dial. Since all 
nations agree in the sentiment of 
ing the highest respect to the nose, it 
is singular that its importance bas not 
been the subject of philosophical dis 
quisition at an earlier period. The 
conspicuous station which it holds ii 
the centre of the face ; its p 
character confined to the huma 
species ; its being a tutamen, as well 
as *decus,” must have combined to 
impress the idea, that so prominent s 
feature could not have been formed 
simply to convey the sense of smer 
ling—a sense which we could at all 
times dispense with, and which is 
more frequently the source of disgi 
than delight: moreover, the ¥: 
modulations and intonations of the 
sternitory organ, during the hour of 
repose (so diversified from the whif 
fling of a gnat to the croak of a bull 
frog) must have been intended for 
some higher purpose. than merely # 
tranquillize the partner of ‘our 
during the lingering hours of a night 
spent in anxiety, and watchfulnes 
But science is progressive, and “ pyf- 
amids are formed by the aggregation of 
single stories.” ‘That elegant writer, 
Henry Earl of Monmouth, in his 
“* Advertisements from , Parnassus, 
calls the nose ‘“‘ the seat and prope 
place of reputation.” Civilized Be 
tions have always considered it 


greatest personal indignity to 
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nose of another; while savages 
* devised various methods of or- 
namenting this distinguished orna- 
ment of the face. But we shall now 


to demonstrate how the intel- 
faculties are manifested by the 
various configuration of this im t 
oan and to lay down some 


ta on 
which to erect the superstruction of 
this science. 

We shall oper ae as — 
first ition, t the quantity o: 
wus Win « direst ratio to the quahtity 
ofnose; and that a deficiency in the 
-_ of the nose indicates a de- 

cy in the mental capacities. For 
the truth of this we can appeal to 
biography, as well as to actual ob- 
servation, and, we may safely af- 
firm, that no great man can have a 
small nose. —— we are told, had 
alarge nose, and an excreseence grow- 
po rn Ovid derived the appel- 
lation of Naso from the same circum- 
sance. The busts of the most re- 
nowned’of the Romans and Greeks are 
ample in their nasal. dimensions ; to 
which we may add a living example in 


the person of Sir Joseph Banks, and - 


many others, quos nune perscribere 
longum est. e shall assume this 
proposition, as granted, and go on to 
the second, that a strait nose is a ne~ 
gative characteristic, but that a con- 
vex apex is indicative of courage, and 
aconcave formation of cowardice and 
timidity. The most fastidious mind 
will be satisfied of the truth of “this 
proposition, by reflecting, that it was 
the model of a Roman nose in the 
plenitude of their dominion ; if any 
argument were still wanting, an in- 
spection of the heroes of the present 
day would be conclusive, among whom 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington is 
pre-eminently distinguished for the 
ei character of his nose, not 

than for his personal valour. The 
truth of the latter part of this propo- 
sition is so obvious, and the instances 
that may be adduced so numerous, 
that it would be waste of time to 
elect any particular one. But as a 
mistake has generally prevailed, that 
a illustrious statesman who quitted 
the army, (where certainly his cou- 
rage might have been proved, ) to serve 
his country in a more effective post, 
had this “eoncave nasal formation ; 
thould any one, actuated by prejudice, 
wd embracing this popular error, dare 
asperse his high character with an 
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imputation of cowardice, we denounce 
— as an to candid noseo~ 
ogical disquisition; and devote his 
aceursed ‘head to the. exeerations of 
every and patriotic Briton, chal- 
lenging him to prove, that’ the illus-: 
trious personage alluded to. had a-nose’ 
of this configuration. Im the mean- 

time we rest assured, that he had not ! 

By the third proposition we take upon 

ourselves to prove, that a nose forming 

a right angle at the base, is also a ne- 

gative characteristic; but that an ob- 
tuse and acute angle are positive, ones, 

The Seat mreevenee cupidity and 
curiosit 9 tter i  qualit ies 
the canis of these. In cfnsidating. 
the first part of this proposition, we 
shall adduce the ies of various. 
inquisitive animals, fox prying 
in a hen roost, and the ferret in arab- 
bit’s burrow, are animals of this form, 
combining curiosity with cupidity. 
The sharp-pointed noses in the inimi- 
table picture of the Misers in Wind- 
sor Castle, strongly mark their avidity. 

This demonstration is so obvious, that 
we shall not dwell on the latter clause, 
but proceed to the fourth proposition, 
that the docility is in proportion to 
the nasal flexibility: and bere weshall. 
again draw our inferences from the: 
brute creation. The extreme docility 
of the elephant can only be attributed 
to the wonderful flexibility of his pro- 
boscis, as the rhinoceros derives a cha- 
racter of stubbornness from his inflexi- 
ble snout surmounted byahorn. The 
men of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
no doubt acquired that appellation 
from their obstinate and pena 
dispositions, as a person of contrary 
principle is said to be easily led by the 
nose. Innumerable other yt 

ments of the nasal organ might be ad- 
duced as manifestations of every i 


in- 
tellectual feeling ;. but as it is only in- 
tended to give a hint to more subtle 
physiologists, we shall conclude these 
remarks by shewing, that some pro- 
pensities are indicated by noseology, 
which we seek in vain from other sys- 
tems. The wine-bibber is detected by 
his nose, which assumes the blushing: 
purple of the ripe grape, while the 
various tinges from the orange tawny. 
of Irish b » to the sable hue 
of Macabar, denote'a person addicted 
to snuffing. Weak eyes may be de- 
tected by the marks of the spectacles 
on the sides, and a tendency to surfeit. 
by the spots which overspread its sur- 
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face. wipes ee embodied a few 
practical rules, (avoidi fine-spun 
theories and intangi > diaguinitinns) 
we submit them, with all possible de- 
ference, to the calm investigation of 
the impartial reader, and the candid 
consideration of the man of taste, chal- 
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lenging no other merit. than 
having first nosed the game 
ing to those.who may be besa i 


greater capacity of nasal sagacity—j 


hunt it down ! 


H. C, C.*##88" 
Boulogue. 5 


Professor of Noseology, 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, WRITTEN AT PARIS, TO A COUNTRY COR- 
" RESPONDENT. 


T-am sure you will excuse my unusu- 
al silence when I tell you the cause 
of it. As a friend of the family, I 
have been obliged to perform wn triste 
devoir for M e Dessi, who -is not 
unknown to you, nor the loss she has 
lately sustained in the death of a love- 
ly daughter, whose beauty was highly 
ttering to her mother, as the re- 

semblance between them was perfect. 
Another source of sorrow for Madame 
D. is, the idea of having neglected to 
vaccinate her child, which might have 
preserved both its life and beauty from 
the fatal ravages of the small pox, in 
the natural way. The serious indis- 
position, of which affection and self- 
accusations had been the cause, made it 
impossible for Madame D. to attend 
the funeral. She desired me to ac- 
company the cortege on foot to the 
grave, and to prepare a tombstone of 
white marble, on which should be in- 
scribed the name, age, and the nature 
of the malady, that occasioned the 
premature death of her child. I did 
and said all -in my power to turn her 
from this last injunction, but it was 
to no purpose. ‘This act of self-accu- 
sation, she said, will be a warning to 
parents in future not to follow my ex- 
ample, and prevent them from the re- 
petition of a fatal error, the baneful 
consequence of an inveterate preju- 
dice ; and close the gates of an earl 
~~ against other daughters, whi 

ave been, alas! too prematurely open 
to my unfortunate child. 

I did not venture to oppose this 
humble confession of her fault, and 
could not but respect the wish she had 
to perpetluate the remembrance of her 
sorrow and repentence. On returning 
to execute the commission she had 
given me, I went without delay to 
consult a friend who had lately buried 
his wife, and learn from him the name 
of the person the most proper to con- 
duct- my business. He recommended 
me to Monsieur M. N. as the fashion- 


able fabricator of epitaphs. at: Paris, 
I accordingly waited on him, and 
found him already at an early hour 
e ed with two persons who had 
only preceded me by a few minutes, 
and, of course, I was obliged to wait 
till they were served. I guessed, from 
their conversation, that their errand 
was like’ mine. I want, said the 
elder, a tomb-stone ; for man or wo 
man, asked the master of the shop? 
It is for a man of a certain Tes 
plied the purchaser. Come with me, 
then, said M. N., who either did not 
notice my arrival, or supposed me to 
be one of the party, and I will conduct 
you into the magazin des homme, 
where you will find, ready to your 
hands, every thing you can wish orwant. 
We followed him, and he brought us 
to a large out-house or shed, furnished 
with stones of different forms, and ya- 
rious shapes, ranged and piled up, at 
intervals, one on another, and ticket- 
ed with capital letters. All that M. 
N. required, was the subject of the 
epitaphs. Was, he asked, ‘addressing 
himself to his customer, the deceased 
married? Yes, Sir, and lhe has left 
a disconsolate widow. Well, then, 
this is the husband's side. His chil- 
dren too are inconsolable. Oh! he 
was the father of a family; that is 
= another thing. The fathers of 
amilies are higher up. On sayi 
this, he led us towards the upper 

of the warehouse, where we saw & 
dozen stones of various sizes, of diffe- 
rent dimensions. Whilst the .work- 
men were displaying the stones, and 
shewing the inscriptions, I went up to 
the master, and complimented him on 
his luminous arrangement, and happy 
classification. ‘The method you,ap- 
prove, he said, is not a bad one, 
the preparatory disposition of my ma- 
terials suits well with those who do me 
the honour to come to my magazine; 
and as they generally are pressed for 
time, and want to be served a la minute, 
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Phave often felt the inconvenience of 


them wait, since after having 
dered an epi pat their own com- 
ition, whilst the tear is standing in 
pale it sometimes hap that 
after’ to think 
ice agreed to give too 
inch. Theleast defect in the execution, 
in their cooler moments, serves them not 
uncommonly for a pretext to discuss 
the question of an overcharge, which 
always ends to my disadvantage: and I 
have been more than once tened 
to be paid with thanks for the extrava- 
praises of fathers, of which the 
Cee aeented the justice. Grief is 
igal, but reflection nips it in the 
In order to avoid these disagree- 
ables, which cannot always be foreseen, 
because the most afflicted at the first 
yisit, were oftentimes those who dis- 
puted with the most determined ob- 
at the second, I have come to 
a resolution to pre the epitaphs 
before hand, with e wise precaution 
to engrave virtues for every class of 
society. I have good husbands, and 
excellent fathers of families of all 
prices, sincere friends of all sizes, and 
respectful sons, in black letters, or in 
according to their fortunes ; vir- 
tuous mothers cut in stone, faithful 
wives in marble, with or without em- 
blems, according to the nature or cap- 
tee of the mourners; and, I thank 
God, my warehouse is well stocked.— 
Thave something for every body, and 
my customers will find no difficulty 
but of choice. I take care to leave 
blanks for the names and surnames, 
for the convenience of those who wish 
to inscribe on their tombs the titles 
and dignities that die with them.— 
There is also room at the bottom for 
particular virtues and accomplish- 
ments. These; you will observe, are 
paid for by the letter. 

Whilst we had been talking, the 
gentlemen that came in before me had 
made choice of two inscriptions of the 
same sort, one on marble and the other 
m stone. M.N. went up to them, 
complimented them on their good 
taste that had led them to choose the 
best article in his warehouse, the mar- 
ble of the first quality would cost five 
hundred francs, and the stone only one 
hundred and fifty. M. N.. added, 


that the wish he had to please his new 

customers, made him moderate in his 

The letters, however; were 

i) in the cost of the stone 
oL. V. 
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and marble, and those which the gen- 
tlemen chose to. Have engraved, would 
be a.franc a piece. The eommission- 
ers were, I suspected, distant rela< 
tions of the deceased, as expressed 
great surprise at the high price of the 
epitaphs. I never overcharge, said M. 
N., who, unwilling to lose an opportu~ 
nity of selling, and perceiving the alarm 
the high prices had rene dealers, 
endeavoured to draw their attention to 
cheaper articles. A marble tablet, and 
an inscription in letters of added 
he, in pushing out his lips, and shak~ 
ing his. head, have, no doubt, great 
merit; but, in the eyes of a man of 
feeling, they contribute nothing to real 
sorrow ; @ monument in common stone 
is equally respectable. This, pointing 
with his finger, is just what you! want. 
The inscription is modest, the best of 
fathers, the tenderest of husbands, is 
all that is required. The letters are 
large, well proportioned, and visible at 
a distance, and easily read as you 
without being obliged to stop, which 
is no small advan I subscribe, 
said the elder of the two, to the fitness 
and propriety of the tomb-stone ; but 
what I dislike, is the letters. The 
quantity of them which increase the 
names of the deceased, will double the 
price of the stone. Charged as' I am 
to execute with religious exactness, the 
duties I owe to the deceased, and to 
watch over the interests of the widow 
and the orphan, I would wish to find. 
out some method of reconciling the 
respect to the dead with the economy 
due to the living. I really think, says 
the younger of the two, we might 
leave out one of the two lines intend- 
ed to put us in mind of the deceased’s 
virtues ; they are two long—the words, 
the best of fathers, is saying too much, 
for if we would speak the truth, pa- 
ternal love was not his forte, which is 
proved by the ignorance of his chil- 
dren, of whose education he was not 
over careful. This sem boy case, 
exaggerated praise on that would 
be little less than satirical. It is very 
true, rejoined. the elder, and it was 
my intention to repress the words, the 
tenderest of husbands, to which the 
quarrels of the parties which ended in 
separation, gave a flat denial. Itis 
not very decent to make a tomb-stone 
tell lies. Why, cried M. N., did you 
not say all this at first? Ihave the 
affair herein the corner. . Here lies, 
with a blank for Sees a good fa- 
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ther, a good husband, no honest man 


can have less said of him. 


. After a long dispute on the size of 
the letters, it was agreed that they 
should be from one to two inches high, 
and the price one hundred francs ; and 
as Mr.M.N. attended them to the door, 
he-said, it was not worth our while to 
part for such a trifle. 
pen ot epee brough rhea 
m t wi im a 
cma — <Ahegeelntan ype empty 
—— driven up to the door. 
I them into the women’s 
apartments, where there was as much 


‘order and elegance as in the men’s. 


"The tombs were decorated with ex- 
ite taste, fancifully varied, and 
virtues more numerous. There 

was hardly an epitaph that had not 


‘half a dozen. Every where fideli- 


iY candour, prudence, modesty and 
iscretion were in capitals. These 
a Mr M. a do not 
together, but their union on 

a nsemniiain’ does yore and spoils 
nothing. We are of persuading 
others, that the object of our regret 
deserves the tears we shed for it, and 
the flattery of the dead is: nothing 
more than the self-love of the survivor. 
The last comer looked round scorn- 
fully on all the monuments within his 
ken, and found no one that described 
the qualities of the woman he had 








lost. Mr M. N. pointed out 

him which was just finished, inwhise 
every model of panegyric, and alll the 
formalities of praise, were —— 
hausted. He was enchanted with it, 
and cried out, “ That will go; add 
but three words to it, “ by her 
solable husband,” and send it to me to. 
night, that I may find it when I come 
home frem the opera ; I am going to. 
morrow into the country, be 
able to judge of the effect it will haye 
in the place where it is to ‘be set up, 
On saying this he took out his purse, 
and paid his money, without suspect. 
ing the presence of a third 
When we were alone I explained to 
Mr M.N. the nature of my visit ; he 
confessed he had nothing of the kind 
ready, and, after having read the note 
I had given him, he said, well Sir, 
the example of Madam D. is excellent; 
if we were to set forth on the 

stone the cause of the death of him or 
her whom it covers, no doubt the 
publication would at least teach those 
discretion, who for the most part are 
divested of it ; they would confess, for 
fear of being accused, he added, with 
the broad grin of a man who tams 
every thing to his own interest, and 
our epitaphs will then, at least, be the 
longer for this candid procedure— 
Accept my humble services, ever at 
your disposal, L. B. H. SW. 





Doctor. This body is a good subject. 
It is lean, and therefore well calculat- 
ed to shew the muscular system. Lay 

n the abdomen by two transverse 
incisions, but beware you do not injure 
the viscera. Now draw aside the out- 
ward integuments, and you will ob- 
serve the position of the bowels. I 
shall demonstrate that in my lecture 


to-day. 
Enter Duke of Alagon. 

Duke. Mr Doctor, the King is in 
the hospital, and will probably visit 
your dissecting-room. I inform you 
of this, that you make the necessary 
preparations for his Majesty's recep- 
tion. 


Doctor. My Lord Duke, I humbly 
thank your Lordship for your conde- 
scension in giving me this notice. I 
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shall pay every attention to your Lon 
ship’s intimation. [ Exit Duke. 
Doctor. Here, throw up the’ wit- 
dows, and sprinkle the floor with cam- 
phor. Remove the putrid thigh of the 
old woman of which you are makings 
7 w Cast a sheet over thi 
y, and wipe these dissecting instri- 
ments with a towel. Now stand be 
hind me and await the entrance of his 
Majesty. 
‘a Enter King and Attendants. 
ing. I am come to your apartment, 
Mr Dissector, because I am desirousad 
examining the great work of the Crer 
tor-Man.. You will, therefore, briefly 
demonstrate to me the anatomy of 
human frame. 
Doctor. The honour conferred 
me. by your Majesty, is one for 
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be sufficiently 
I cannot 7 little % 


Y Ford pleasure i I 
to to princes. It 
‘much labour and application, 
is wen eg re a a 
humble subject li A a 
weit King like your Majesty. 
King. You seem an old man, and 
snast therefore have long studied your 


King. Enough! you will now pro- 
ceed to the demonstrations I require 
of you. The body I perceive is co- 
vered. 


Doctor. Nothing can escape the 

tion of your Majesty—lI feared 

the sight might be too shocking, and 
I 


King. You are mistaken, let the 
covering be removed. Where did you 
procure this body ? 

Doctor. It is the body of a galley 
slave, who died without receiving ex- 
treme unction, and was therefore de- 
nied the rites of christian burial, and 
sent hither for dissection. 

Duke. These are the features of 
Arguelles—I know them a ay 
Majesty may perhaps remember him. 
He was the chief of the traitorous 
Cortes, who betrayed your Majesty, 
and their country, during the unfor- 
tunate interregnum caused by the in- 
vasion of the French. 

King. He never came to court, and 

I do not remember to have seen him ; 
but I well know he was an enemy to 
our holy church, which he attempted 
to ruin by the overthrow of the inqui- 
sition. For this he was condemned to 
the galleys—a punishment only too 
lenient for such a crime. I for- 
gotten him, but I now wish to receive 
some further information with regard 
to him. 

Duke. He was a man, your Ma- 
jesty, of noble and various attain- 
ments. He a grand and 
powerful eloquence, which even those 
who condemned his ing could 
not hear unmoved. His learning was 
extraordinary, though unprofitable, for 
eritics who 
Wrote on liberty and emancipation, 


by his talents, and with freedom, on 
his lips, and revolution in his 

he led the Cortes to betra ir ki 
their country, and their religi i 
was, when I could .not. have borne 
behold his body thus 


what became of his family. 

Duke. His wife died: young, and 
left him but one son, whom he loved 
with even more than a father’s love, 


man while yet in the years of child- 
hood. On the return of your Ma-« 
jesty, it was found that he had become 
a convert to the doctrincs, and a party 
to the schemes of his father ; and he 
too, was sentenced by your Majesty to 
the galleys. 

King. It was wisely done, for the 
breed of cae and heretics must - 
extinguish ‘ore Spain can agai 
what she has been, a asp 
guments fail, a gibbet, or thegalleys ge« 
nerally carry conviction ; and, at all 
events, they prevent the spreading of 
the disease. I wish to know in what 
spirit Arguelles submitted to his 
1 adalat in what temper he 


Duke. On these points I regret I 
cannot satisfy your Majesty’ curiosity. 
But I saw the captain of the galleys in 
the court of the hospital, who can, no 
doubt, give your Majesty any infor- 
mation you may desire. 

King. Let him be sent for. 


Enter Captain © the S| 
Duke. The Klog i dedes of be< — 








ing informed how Senor and 


his son conducted themselves after 
their condemnation to thegalleys. You. 
wud “thew as fell thin 
with regard to as fell within your 
observation. 


alloon guards, 
immediately ordered them to be shack- 
led, and dressed in such garments as 
are allotted to be worn by the galley 
Arguelles appeared tranquil, 
and submitted a tly without emo- 
tion ; but when he turned and looked 
upon his son, and saw him in the garb 
slavery, and the chains fas to 
his‘feet, I thought for a moment that 
he wept, but I know not, for he pass- 
ed his hand across his forehead, and 
when I looked again his face was calm, 
and I saw no tears. Although the 
grief of the other slaves was loud, yet 
I never heard Arguelles utter a mur- 
mur of complaint. He was a man of 
stature, and of a delicate frame, 
the labour he performed was won- 
I do not remember that he 
required the lash; and I have 
him, when his own task was 
and those about him were faint 
, redouble his exertions to 
them in their labour. Of his 
eat but a small portion, and 
rest to his companions who 
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needed it, but he gave none to his:gon; 
That young man was less | tractable 
not be 
brought to work like the other slaves, 
He often talked wildly, and imprect. 
ed blasphemous curses on your ‘Mas 
jesty, which filled all who heard them 
with horror. For this crime he Was 
publicly flogged, and he became ine 
sane and soon afterwards died: Ashe 
had never recanted his ‘heresies, the 
was denied the rites of burial, andhig 
father dug a pit with his own hands 
and laid his body in it. A 
however, seemed little moved with his 
fate, indeed the only smile I ever saw 
on his face was when I told himof hig 
son’s death. -He daily declined :from 
the first, yet he still continued to/la- 
bour better than the other slaves. 
remember, on a sultry day, just after 
finishing his task, he sunk down on 
the ground, and was unable: to tise, 
He was carried to the hospital, buthe 
refused all medicines, and died in two 
days. When pressed by the priest-to 
confess and receive absolution, “he ‘te- 
jected it, nor would he declare in what 
faith he died. His religion, he said, 
was what only concerned himself, he 
had already confessed his sins to God, 
and in his mercy alone he trusted 
for absolution. His body, after death, 
was sent hither. 
King. 1 have heard enough of him. 
Proceed Mr Dissector to cut im up— 


i 


Hiatvs. 





THE LAST SPEECH OF ROBERT LYON, PRESBYTER AT PERTH, WHO WAS Exe 
ECUTED AT PENRITH, OCTOBER 28TH 1746. 


Tue death I am now to suffer by the 
hands of violence, the partial and un- 
thinking world will, doubtless, be rea- 
dy to imagine a sign of guilt, and a 
stain upon the sacred character with 
which I am invested. But would the 
hardship of a close confinement and 
time permit me, to explain and vindi- 
cate my principles, I am persuaded I 
‘would prove them just, and my con- 
duct guiltless in the things for which 
I am to dye. 

That 1 may not, however, leave a 
natural curiosity, on such occasions, 
quite ungratified ; I shall briefly run 
over the principal passages of my past 
life, and represent my genuine senti- 
ments in some material points ; which, 


I hepe, will have the greater effect and 
weight upon you, my dear fellow-sub- 
jects and beloved country-men, as I 
am just about to step into eternity, 
where, at the greatest tribunal in 
last day, I know I must be judged ac« 
cording to the works I have already 
done. 

And first, it will be very proper to 
inform you, that I have the honour to 
be more immediately descended from 
one of those Scottish clergymen who, 
unhappily, survived our flourishing 
dintree and prosperous nation, at the 
revolution ; by which means it was 
my lot, by the wise providence of 
God, to be early trained up in 
school of adversity : Forasmuch as he- 
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underwent the common fate of our o- 
ther spiritual pastors and dear fathers 
in Christ, who were, by merely secu- 
lr, and, which is worse, unlawful 
force, thrust away from their charges, 
and deprived of that maintenance to 
which they had a general and divine 
right, as well as legal title by our con- 
stitution : And this, in many instan- 
ces, was executed with the utmost ri- 
gour and severity, attended with very 
wicked and vating circumstances ; 
and how could it be otherwise, when 
allowed to be done by an ungoverned 
mobb, distracted with enthusiasm and 
misguided zeal; but yet whose deed 
received its sanction, by some subse- 
quent and pretended laws? 
Into this once glorious, but now de- 
ining, part of the church catholick, I 
was, through the care and piety of my 
loving parents, entred by an holy bap- 
tim; for which inestimable benefit, 
asmy judgment ripened and my rea- 
son improved, I ever found great cause 
to bless the happy instruments, and to 
thank my God, as it clearly appeared, 
impartial inquiry, that this 
p vat for purity of doctrine, ortho- 
doxy in the faith, perfection in wor- 
ship, and her apostolick government, 
equals, if not excells, any other church 
omearth, And therefore, I persisted, 
by the divine grace, an unworthy 
member in her faithfull communion ; 
til, through various instances of the 
goodness and care of Heaven, manifest- 
edin the wonderfull support and pre- 
servation of our family, I received a 
liberal and pious education ; that my 
father, wore out with suffering, lived 
not to see it half compleated: And at 
length I arrived at that age when, by 
the canons of the church, I could be 
admitted into holy orders; which I 
received at that time, when no earthly 
motives could induce me, but a sincere 
intention to serve God, and, to my 
power, to do good offices to men: 
Both which I, though unworthy of 
the sacred character, have honestly 
mdeavoured, to the utmost of my 
weak ability ; by enforcing and prac- 
tising, as far as circumstances and my 
station in the church could permitt, 
that golden and glorious rule for the 
conduct of a Christian, and for every 
church whereby to reform herself, and 
Moreover that alone which can unite 
the differ of Christendom,— 


I mean the Holy Scriptures, with their 
getuine and authentick comment, the 
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universal doctrines and practices of 
Christ’s church in her first three cen 
turys ;—which that it may again uni- 
versally obtain, God Almighty grant, 
for his sake who privi the - ts | 
with the effusion of his blood. 

In perfect constancy with this ca- 
tholick and noble rule, I declare upon 
this awful occasion, and‘on the word 
of a-dying man—that I ever abhorred 
and detested, and do now solemnly 
disclaim, the many errors and cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome ;—as 
I do, with equal zeal, the distinguish- 
ing principles of Presbyterians, and 
other dissenting sectarys among us,— 
who are void of every support in our 
country, but ignorance and usurping 
force,—and whom I always considered - 
as the shame and reproach of the hap- 
py reformation, both alike uncatholick 
and dangerous to the soul of a Chris- 
tian. 

I must farther declare, that by the | 
same method wherein I found out the 
absurditys of these two differing par- 
tys, I was soon determined, from ra~ 
tional and solid arguments, to embrace 
the doctrines of passive obedience, the 
divine right of kings, and (in particy- 
a the indispensible and hereditary 
title of our own gracious es ye) « 
king James the 8th and 3d, and of his 
royal heirs, whom God preserve and 
restore. These, I am convinced, are. 
doctrines founded on the best maxinis” 
of civil government, and on the word 
of God ; and besides, are the very es- 
sence of our own constitution and mus 
nicipal laws: And therefore, I could 
never view that convention, which 
pretended to depose king James the 
7th our king’s royal father, and dis- 
pose of his crown,—I could never, I 
say, view that unlawfull and packed 
assembly in any other light, but as 
traytors to their country and rebells to 
their king. And now, asour own in- 
jured king and his undoubted heirs, 
from time to time claimed their right 
and asserted their dominion ; I am so 
far from thinking that the royal mis- 
fortunes loose the subjects from their 
obedience, that, 1 rather apprehend, 
they loudly call for a steadyer allegi- 
ance and more faithful duty.—In which. 
sentiments I have been still more and 
more confirmed, py the lamentable 
consequences of the opposite opinion, 
ont te that sad affliction and load of 
misery, which. a long usurpation has 
brought upon my country, and which 
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*tis needless for me here to insist up- 
on; as our numerous grievances, too 
heavy to be born, have strongly, 
but alas! in vain ted, and 
loudly proclaimed, even to late pre- 
tended parliaments. 

But what more naturally falls to 
my share to consider, and what, I fear, 
has been still less regarded, is the long 
persecuted state of my dear mother 
the church of Scotland ; the church of 
which it is my greatest honour to be a 
member and a priest, tho’ very un- 
worthy of either ;—a church national 
and independent of any other, og of 
every prince on earth ;—happily go- 
vanell by her own truly primitive 
bi , a8 SO many spiri princes 
presiding in their different districts, 
and in accountable to none but 
God, for administration of her disci- 
pline ;—a church whose creeds de- 
monstrate her soundness in the faith, 
and which is blessed with a li (I 
mean the Scots li ) com by 
her own bishops, nigher to the primi- 
tive model than any other church at 
this day can boast of,—excepting a 
small, but, I believe, very pure church 
in England, which, I am told, has 


fe Ceram herself, in concert with 
the forementioned infallible rule ;—In 
one word, achurch very nearly resem- 


bling the purest :—And which, 
having now, more than half a century, 
groaned under persecution, and mourn- 
d in her + ashes, but all the while 
istinguishing herself, no less by for- 
bearance and charity to her bitterest 
enemys, than by her steadyness to her 
principles and catholick unity.—isalas! 
now at last devoted, in the intention 
of her adversarys, to utter destruction, 
which I fervently pray God to pre- 
vent. Her oratorys have been pro- 
phaned and burnt, her holy altars dis- 
credited, her priests outrageously plun- 
dered and driven from their flocks, 
some of them imprisoned and treated 
with uncommon cruelty,—her faith- 
full members almost deprived of the 
ordinary means of their salvation ;— 
and this mostly done without so much 
asa form of law, by hostile force, es- 
pecially appointed by him who calls 
— the — of yes and 
m™m t him timely re- 
pelstense: and Eagies him) ina 
sioned the painfull and untimely death 
of many innocent and inoffensive per- 
sons ;—and who, by wilfull fire and 
aword, by every mean of torment and 
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[May 
distress, the barbarity ex ™_ 
co-massacre itself, has brought a dread. 
full destruction on my dear country; 
All which evidently shews, that ther 
is nothing, however n and dear 
to mankind, however sa and new 
allyed to Heaven, that must not 
way to their resentment, and to the 
better establishing of their i 
power ; and that there is no lasting ge. 
curity, even to the present 
church of England, from this ruinong 
and usurped government: And indeed 
the reigning impiety and flood of 
wickedness, which the kindly influence 
and encouragement of a 
court has drawn upon us, must 
ily deface the very term of 
and give the finishing stroke to 
tho’ no hastyer methods were used by 
them : But may the gracious hand of 
Heaven interpose, and stop this wide 
destruction ; may our church once 
more resume her antient lustre, ‘her 
priests be cloathed with righteousnes, 
and her saints yet sing with joyfill. 
= Le 5 ere > een _ be mul- 
tiplied, b: with peace and felicity 
2 the world, and crowned with im- 
mortality in that which is to come. 

And now, my dear fellow subjects, 
ye cannot be at a loss to apprehend'the 
reason of my appearance on this ove 
sion, and of the death I am to suffer. 
For when our brave and natural-bom 
prince, (a prince endued with every 
virtue proper to grace a throne, ands 
stranger to every vice which high life 
is most subject to,—in a word, a prince 
adorned with every quality that could 
attract the hearts of a wise pale 
make a nation eg yer ) & 
nerously hazarded his own 
person to relieve us from slavery, and 
to retrieve his father’s crown,= 
when every steady patriot, who had 
courage to resolve to conquer or 
fer in the way of duty according tothe 
will of God, joined his royal standard; 
thither many, to whom I was 
by relation, friendship, and several 
ther tyes, dutifully resorted; who 
kindly invited and earnestly intreated 
me to attend them as their priest, 
wate 7 were laudably engadged in 
their king’s and country’s causej~ 
which, agreeably to my own professed 
pindiin I consented to ;—as I plain 
4 forsaw, I could not discharge My 

unction with more saifty in the cal 
gregation to which I have a spiriteal 
and peculiar relation, where part of the 
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snce’s forces alwise lay,—than in 
omega ; ir glorious 


‘And here I must declare, while I 
ied my brave countrymen in 
that noble enterprize, I saw a decency 
and order maintained among them, 
if not superior, to an 
iplined force ; and if any ip 
or severity were committed, I am fally 
it was unknown to, and very 
cross to the inclinations of, their mer- 
cifal and x leader: And in parti- 
calar, I do believe, that the destruc- 
tion of St. Ninian’s was merely by 
accident, and without any order from 
his Royal Highness; and this is the 
more evident, since the person who 
had. the fatal occasion of it, lost his 
own life in the conflagration: But it 
was most: maliciously represented and 
in the worst t, to vindicate 
the malicious procedure of the usur- 
per's forces ; whose conduct, let it be 
impartially compared with that of our 
king’s army, and then ye may form 
asready and just a judgment of the 
tme and pretended father of the 
, as Solomon, by a late experi- 
ment, did, of the true and pretended 
mother of the child. And for my 
own particular, I do solemnly affirm, 
that, during this expedition, I never 
bore arms, for this I thought incon- 
sistent with my sacred character ; I 
never prayed, in express terms, for 
any king, because, for many years, it 
has not been the practice of our 
church,—and to make such a change 
in her offices I thought. incompetent 
for me, without the appointment, or 
at least the permission, of my superi- 
ours ;—but I preached the plain truth 
of the gospel, without touching upon 
political subjects. 

This confession, by surprize and the 
advice of my counsell, I was forced to 
make at the Barr: Upon which my 
pretended judges declared, and the 
my found me, guilty of high-treason 

levying war, for my barely ac- 


companying the repel army as before 


mentioned. And this their rigorous 
procedure they founded on a pretend- 
ed new Act of Parliament, made since 
I was personally engaged in the royal 
cause, and, for what I know, ce Insi 
was prisoner; which plainly shows 
that, whatever my private sentiments 
have been, my life has been greedily 

t and unjustly taken away ; in- 
asmuch as.they passed their sentence, 
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without any other act of high-treason, 
even in their own sense, being proved 
against me. 

But, in obedience to the precepts, 
and after the divine example, of my 
blessed master Jesus Christ, I heartily 
and chearfully forgive them; as I 
do all my adversarys of whatever 
kind ;—-particularly George Millar 
Clerk of Perth, who, I have reason to 
believe, has persecuted me to death, 
and whom, to my knowlege, I never 
injured, in thought, word or deed ;— 
Lord grant him repentance, that he 
may obtain forgivenness of God:— 
And more particularly I forgive the 
Elector of Hanover, by virtue of whose 
unlawful commission I am brought to 
this violent and publick death, and 
whom as I consider as my greatest 
enemy, because the mortal enemy of 
my holy mother-church, of my king, 
and of my country. 

I do here acknow publickly, 
with a strong and in sense of my 
guilt, that thro’ fear, human frailty, 
the perswasion of lawyers, and the 
promise and assurance of life, I was 
prevailed upon, contrary to the senti- 
ments of my conscience and my open- 
ly professed principles, to address the 
Elector of Hanover for mercy and my 
life: which address or petition, or any 
thing of that kind I have signed, de- 
rogatory to the royal cause, or our un- 
doubted lawful sovereign’s right and 
title, I hereby retract—and with the 
sorrow and contrition of a dying peni- 
tent, I most humbly beg forgivenness 
of my heavenly father, for this my 
great offense,—God be merciful to me 
a sinner ;—and I likewise beg forgiven- 
ness of al! those good, religious, and 
loyal persons, to whom my inconsist~ 
ent conduct, in this particular, has 
— just occasion of scandal and of- 
enses. I humbly confess the justice 
of God, in bringing to nought the 
devices of men, when aimed at, or 
sought oa undue means and un< 
lawfull methods ; but hereby the un~ 
mercifull disposition of the Hanoverian 
family appears the more evident. And 
the injustice and cruelty of the Elec- 
tive counsell at law appears evident in 
this, that they indicted, arraigned, 
tryed and condemned William Baird, 
a person whom I had forced by a sub- 
peena to attend my trial at Carlisle as 
an exculpatory witness ; notwithstand- 
ing he had long before delivered him- 
self up, in consequence of the pre- 
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tended Duke of Cumberland’s procla- 
mation, had obtained a protection and 


got a pass. 
concerns me, in case an 


This the more deeply 
of his — 
should imagine I any ign 
against him, by forcing him to run 
such a hazard: But I here call God 
to witness, ag one 
as I thought i perfectl e, 

no other view in bringing him the 
length but to do m justice. 

I farther acknowledge and humbly 
adore the justice of God’s holy provi- 
dence, the sovereign rt of all 
hinge, in permitti e execution 
of the sentence of death upon me, 
considering, that he of his — and 

ness, through the blood and me- 
iation of his dear and only Son, will 
of this my suffering in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, 
and reward it with the joys of his 
eternal kingdom. . I heartily thank 
him, for vouchsafing me the honour 
of dying for the sake of conscience ; 
and of sealing with my blood, these 
heavenly truths I have mentioned, par- 
ticularly that of loyalty to my king 
and prince. 

And I do declare, upon this awful 
and solemn occasion, I feel no sting of 
conscience for the part I have acted in 
our civil discords: And I sincerel 
profess, before God and the world, 
that had he, of his infinite wisdom, 
— fitt to prolong my life, I 

have ever, by his powerfull aid 
and grace, steadily persisted in the 
same faith and principles, in the hearty 
and zealous belief and profession 
of which I now dye, with fervent 
charity to all men ; imploring the for- 
givenness of all my sins, through the 
merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, 
my crucifyed Saviour ;—and earnestly 
exhorting you, my dearest fellow-sub- 
jects and most beloved countrymen, 
steadily to return to your duty in 
every point, and in particular, to that 
fidelity and diligence which ye owe to 
your only native and rightful sove- 


reign. 

eerie I beseech you, consider 
the evils already felt, the impend- 
ing ruin of your country ;—consider 
the crying injustice and indignity of- 
fered unto the best of princes ;—above 
all, consider the guilt and high deme- 
rit, of violating God’s laws and resist- 
ing his ordinance ;—and let these 
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powerful and prevailing motives exeitg 
you, quickly to amend your ways, t 
make a thorow change in your lifeang 
conduct,—and to continue firm ang 
unbroken in your duty and su 
to the power ordained of God, 'ngt 
only for wrath but for conscience-sake; 
So shall ye arrest the vengeance and 
just wrath of heaven, which. is gone 
out against you ; ye shall be the 
instruments yet to preserve your 
ing country, from ruin and 
tion,—and shall saye yourselves inth 
day of the Lord: i 
For which glorious and noble ends, 
do then, O God Almighty, by 
Holy Spirit, turn the hearts of thei 
obedient to the wisdom of the just, 
the hearts of the parents to the chil. 
dren, and of the children to their ‘pas 
rents—the hearts of kingsand priests to 
their people, and of the people to. 
kings and priests,—the hearts of 
to one another, and al! to their God; 
through Christ Jesus. pi 
a : = vt the words of om 
oly mother, as she piously appoints 
for the office of this day, uP on thet 
of the proto-martyr Stephen :—O Al 
mighty God, who has built thy Church 
upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the head corner-stone, 
us to be joined together in unity of 
spirit, by their doctrine,—~that- we 
may be made an holy temple, accept. 
able unto Thee, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord:—Grant, O Lord, thatin 
ell our sufferings here on earth, for 
the testimony of thy truth, we may 
stedfastly look up to Heaven, and by 
truth behold the glory that shall be 
revealed ; and being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, may learn to love and 
bless our persecutors,—by the exams 
ple of thy first Martyr St Stephen, 
who prayed for his murderers to the 
blessed Jesus, who stands at the right 
hand of God to favour all those th 
suffer for Thee, our only mediator and 
advocate—Good Lord, lay not inno 
cent blood to the charge of the pew 
ple and nation: Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit. ‘ 
Such are the genuine, dying sent 
ments, and fervent humble prayer of 
(sic subscribitur) Robert Lyon, A.M. 
Priest of the persecuted and afflictet 
Church of Scotland. 
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vers of Professor D. taper Ps 
in every thing a ne 3 an 
apache c retreat from the /ast men- 
timed mode of church music is not 
quickly sounded by Professor E, it 
must soon bring our country 
ouce More to those ‘‘ wood notes 
wild,” which, till the middle of last 
century, were chanted in our churches 
wih much general satisfaction and 


out ency of introducing al- 
— > their church ais as 
ually and im tibly, with as 
little fuss and ese possible. Now 
the least alarming, as well as the least 
expensive ag in such cases, seems to 
be, to employ, as teacher, the Deer 
0 


Who is to be precentor, even 
Vou. V. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


‘* That which is best administered is best.” 


. With m 
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the of his previous attendance 
upon the lessons of a singing-master 
or precentor of known character, should 
is pln dopa pony 
is p , it is presumed, that 
of the p: a ris oA wa 
ot the parties con |, as m 
gam ny be made. by attending the 
and of the pre- 
centor, before and after public worship 
on the Sundays, for twelve months, as 
may be made by more frequent at- 
tendance upon the lessons of a singing- 
master brought from a distance for 
three months ; and this too, with.a 
more rational prospect of permanence 
as well as peace. Indeed, the intro- 
duction of an itinerant teacher of 
church-music, is often the same’ as 
sounding the tocsin ; and the conse- 
quences of bringing the youth of both 
sexes together, twice or thrice a week, 
to his singing matches, where they 
meet under little restraint, and from 
which they must often find their way 
to their homes, in all directions, in 
twilight or the dark, need not be par- 


ticularized. 

If the schoolmaster is not ied 
to act as precentor, (a case which must 
very frequently occur), he cannot 

to transfer part of his salary as 
session-clerk, to the pee chosen to 
supply his lace in desk. As, to 
the remainder of the expense of in- 
troducing and supporting the pro- 
reformation, it is very desireable 

that it should be wholly provided for 
by the heritors and minister, and more 


respectable parishioners ; er with 
a small sum from the ps funds, if 
absolutely j—~nothing being 
required or accepted from others, but 


their regular and discreet attendance 
upon the lessons of the teacher, who 


must neve, ain wer of receiving, 
jecti issing pupils as he 
Wail ee cause. If Ais afin are 


disposed to encourage the improvement 
of psalmody, they will also find means 
to set apart a few convenient pews for 
singers, to be placed and removed hy 
the precentor. 

In most country parishes, the greater 
part of the rising generation might be 
initiated in the rudiments of church- 
music before they _ school ; and the 
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schoolmaster ought to discourage those 

who are deficient in any of why: 8 

site capabilities from persevering. Thi 

rule ought to be sternly followed out 

by the precentor, in the admission of 
to his lessons and practisin 

t the reverse of this must be ex- 

pected to take place when the emolu- 

ments of the teacher are made to de- 

pend upon the number of his scholars. 

__ If these observations are in any mea- 

sure just, we can be at no loss to dis- 

cover the principal causes of that spirit 

hness and turbulence which 

tly excited by alterations 

ody of country churches. 

of gradual and moderate 

by a well chosen precentor, 

ution is at once under- 

taken by an itinerant jobber, who, 

ither from a want of sense and know- 

4 from a desire to protract the 

nd to render uent repairs 


lished by the rest of the congregation ; 
for they are not of Scotch extraction, 
and they recall none of those consecrated 
associations which render the tunes of 
our childhood and youth, venerable 
and pleasing. It is, perhaps, in some 
owing to this that singing of 
all kinds is getting soap er among 
our common people. 2. By permitting, 
and even soliciting those of the lowest 
ranks to purchase their tune books and 
i many of whom this expense 
a no sacrifice), a spirit of 
-importance is e ed among 
, from all of whom, the discreet 
exercise of newly acquired ie opera 
t not to be expected, and liberty 
Fs equality become the order of the 
y: 


So much real evil, (see Statistical 
Account of Scotland), and so little 

t good, have been found to t 

utes uent alterations of the psal- 

mod our country churches, that 


the admonitions of , and other 
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friends of experience, are now 
rally sufficient to check the zeal of, 
oung minister or schoolmaster, fy 
darth er innovation. The serious diff, 
culty at present is, how ministers 
kirk-sessions shall encounter that 
sical mania which vagrant | 
masters, and their emissaries, are 
so woefully successful in 
among our villagers and country’ 
ple. If an act of the General pt 
of the Church, for uniformity of 
as well as of psalms and ‘ 
cannot be obtained, surely 
concert and tion might 
pref beenge 
public worship, and 
people under their charge, are'so 
concerned ; and ministers and 
sions might be inhibited from 
any countenance to alterations in‘ 
psalmody, until the state of the cay 
shall be fully represented to the’ 
bytery of the bounds, and the’ teacher 
proposed to be employed shall receive 
their approbation. This, it is pre 
sumed, is a regulation which 
men would often wish they had 
their power to quote, and which would 
in fact, be the means of 
many attempts at unnecessary and tlie 
ga tee naa th 
These loose hints are 
to those promoters: of ‘the pire 
of our church-music, who do not ait 
at “ things .~ = fed bedi 
not expect that the our 
country congregation, copeihilly with- 
out the aid of an organ, can ever be 
made gratifying to ears 
correct musieal performances; and'who 
are not’ di to the ideab 
perfectibility of vocal ony, at the 
expense of “ unity of the spirit in tit’ 
bonds of peace.” conga 
As your Magazine is pretty getientl+: 
ly read by ecclesiastical: persons and’ 


others who take an interest im the dee’ 


corum of public worship in our gun 
try churches, the insertion of this may" 
produce communications , 
ject, more pertinent and enifying than 
the thoughts of rte 

A Country Exprmy” 
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tical economy, render it. unnecessary 
_any apology for the following 

; oh 8 doctrine which has bee 
-advanced, and strongly insisted 
iY te Ricardo’s work po ER 


Pris doctrine is, that such a rela- 
tim exists. between the funds which 
the wages of labour, and those 
constitute the profits of stock, 
that any panes in the one oy ay 
ly occasions, and is accompanied by, a 
dnimution of the other ; or, in other 
ey es whenever wages rise, the 
nteof profits must fall, and converse- 
, that when. wages fall, profits rise. 
on this. principle, if we hear that 
the circumstances of the farmer and 
manufacturer are flourishing, we may 
ntry are suffer- 
ing by the ty of their masters; 
P on. the other hand, if the condi- 
tionof the labouring improve, 
itcanonly be y Sang impoverishment 
of others. If thi meee | to its full 
extent be maintainable, a theory which 
teaches, that by the nature of human 
iety, there is a constant and irre- 
contrariety of interest be- 
tween its different members, and that 
a general amelioration, in which all 
should participate alike, is impossible, 
—we could only regret that such an 
obstacle to national’ harmony should 
exist, and that men should be con- 
stained to repine at the good fortune 
ofone another. A little consideration 
ofthe subject will however shew, that 
this opinion ought only to be admit- 
ted with several qualifications, and 
tat it has probably arisen from too 
hastily generalizing the result of a 
particular inquiry, and extending a 
Moposition partially true beyond the 
limits of its application. 
te annual produce of 
the land and labour of a nation con- 
stitutes what may be termed the na- 
income. It is from this fund 
that the income of every individual 
inhabitant is derived ; for whatever 
may be each person’s nominal wealth 
‘timated in money, he is in fact rich- 
Or poorer according as he is able to 
mmand a greater or less quantity of 
the necessaries and comforts annually 
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“ON THE INFLUENCE OF WAGES ON THB RATE OF PROFITS. 


brought into by the labour of 
the nation. This is cari ggec 
in certain proportions amongst 
different classes of which the society 
is composed. One share becomes the 

roperty of the land-owners under the 

enomination of rent ; another is de- 
voted to the owners of capital, and 
forms the profits of stock; and the 
the wages of thelr labour, ‘the propor 
the wi their q - 
tions which these shares bear to one 
another, and to the whole mass, will 
be liable to continual fluctuation, ac- 
cording to various causes which regu- 
late them. Thus, at one time, rent 
will be higher, and wages lower, than 
at another; at another time wages 
may rise, and profits may, fall; but 
the rent, protits, and wages er, 
must always be the same as the total 
amount of the national produce. This 
amount itself is seldom the same, in 
any one yort,, shat it.was in the pre- 
ceding year, but generally experiences 
some increase or Fiminution, and these 
changes in the nee acai t wm ones 
sion _ corr i anges e 
shares allotted pty Vs class, besides 
those changes which arise from the va- 
riations of their mutual proportions, 
We will examine separately the effects 
of some of these 

Let us first suppose that the whole 
amount of the annual produce, the 
number of labourers, and the quantity 
of capital in employment, remain un- 
altered. Under these circumstances, 
as the demand and the supply of labour 
would be the same, no_ natural cause 
would affect the rate of , and 
they would probably remain the same. 
But it would be possible, that by'some 
legislative enactment, or by the liber- 
ality of their employers, the condition 
of the labourers might be improved, 
and they enabled to procure to them- 
selves a greater portion of the, ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. If 
such should happen to be the case, 
as the number of the labouring 
class is the same, and the receipts 
of each are increased, it is clear that 
the share of the national income which 
is devoted to. that class is increased. 
We have supposed the amount of this 
income not to have been altered ; and 
it follows, that the which remains 
as the income of the owners of land 








} 
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and capital must be diminished as 
much- as’ the other part is increased. 
circumstances w 
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in quantity 
e and thus every member of the society 






tion as before to the receipts 
labourers, will be increased of te 


ve , the rent of land and the will be benefited ah 
as stock : If, on the contrary, by any it 
Agen vee Lnige bye he. bes aethire of citct 
ee er aMiter tinee ts uce of the land and hbdur 
be renderéd inferior to what it e less, while the of 


it is not because his labour is really of 
greater value, and the employer has 
iy a higher price for that which 
yields to him only the same advant- 
see and is thereforé unable to reim- 
urse himself the additional expense, 
at which the labourer’s services are 
procured. In such circumstances as 
these, the doctrine of Mr Rieardo may 
safely be trusted to. ‘While the in- 
oun s ‘the cae es bass same, 
it is impossible for gen improve- 
mént to take place, and any additional 
emolumeént given to one class must be 
taken from another. 
Let us text suppose, that while the 
number of labourers, and the quantity 
of capital in employment remain the 
same, a new stimulus is given to com- 
merce, the fertility of the soil is in- 
: 5; Or some improved modes of 
applying labour to agriculture or manu- 
factures are devised. Any of these cir- 
cumstances will render the labour that 
is employed more effective, and the 
penety ot its produce will increase. 
us whole national income will 
be augmented, and each of the three 
classes into which society is divided, 
may, without injuring the others, re- 
ceive for its share a greater portion of 
that income, a greater portion of the 
whole annual growth of necessaries and 
comforts than it enjoyed before. The 
labour of a man becomes more valu- 
able from being more productive, and, 
although its price in money may not 
be altered, yet he receives, in return 
for it, a greater portion of those com- 
inodities, which have become more 
plentiful, and therefore cheaper. At 
the same time, the receipts of the own- 
ers of land, and of stock, though they 
will perhaps preserve the same propor. 


would not be confined to ote 

would extend its influence to. all affks 
The labourer would suff’ by the 
scarcity and consequent 

every article, and by the ’ 
mand for his labour, which the’: 
nation of trade would occasion,” 


the farmer and the manufacturer Would 
be equally impoverished, by the’ 
nution of the quantity of the’ 
yielded by their capitals. Té spénix 
Bah, et 2 the eae of 2 coun. 

profit, at the same an 
i vecnoce of its powers of pata 
and, on the other hand, that they will 
all suffer by a contrailiction ‘of’ those 
powers. In changes of either nature, 
there is no opposition of intetests 
mong the different ranks of soviety, 
but it is for the advantage of all, ad 
ought to be the object of all, topro- 
mote, as much as possible, the former, 
and to avert the latter. 

Reasoning similar to that made use 
of above, may be applied to any other 
fluctuations of price occasioned 
any other causes. If the labourer, 
while he does the same work as before, 
and while that work is not more - 
ductive, or of greater real value 
before, nevertheless receives 
wages in return, his condition is in- 
proved, and the profits of his master 
are abridged, and, whenever this is the 
case, high wages will occasion low pro- 
fits. But when, by any improvement 
in our system, the labour of an indi- 
vidual becomes more effective, or the 
actual produce of his labour becomes 
greater ; then, if the inerease of his 
wages only keep pace with the increase 
in the real value and utility of his ser- 
vices, what he gains is no more.t 
a just share of the general profit that 
has accrued from the improvement, 
and a share which leaves sufficient to 
afford to his employer an equal, partl- 
cipation. 

The circumstances that have a tend- 
ency to increase the productive power 
of labous, and thus to occasion 8s 
multaneovs advance of wages and prt 
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value of the labour, and the 
the stock employed in that 
trade ; and, as such an increase in one 

necessarily communicates itself 
to others, the consequence will be a 


ch of 


general rise of wages and its, to an 
ioned to the amount of 
the man in which the advance 
of price had taken place, and to the 
amount of that advance. 

if, by the application of improved 
machinery, the Jabour devoted either 
to agriculture, or to any ies of 
manufacture, be enabled to t more 
than it could before, the productive 


: 


to shew, that the -ases in which 
ther, are : 
fe ray to be left out of the calcu- 
tion, in establishing a general rule. 
It would be difficult to decide, whether 
high or low profits are most 
the concomitants of high wages; but 
it is clear, that there is no such neces 
sary and invariable relation between 
them as has been imagined ; and, that 
in a country where national 
is progressive, there is ample scope for 
the improvement of the condition of 
the labouring orders, without devoting 
to them so much as to i ish the 
holders of capital, or to check the spirit 
of commercial enterprize. 
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It is one of the many bad results 
from a system thoroughly bad—that no 
exaggeration of its evils is held extra- 
vagant.—Upon a pure question of de- 
grees there is nothing which can much 
stimulate the superficial observer to any 
accurate research ; and there is a pro- 
portionable facility presented for mis- 
umm ype tine disguise—and for 
e € ration. The consci- 
ousness that tlie most favourable state- 
ment must terminate in confessing a 
very amount of evil—encourages 
the ill-disposed to obtrude upon the 
public ear the grossest mis-statements ; 
whilst the same consciousness dis- 
heartens the polis from stepping 
forward to rebut them.—From this 
cause it is that we find so many exag- 
gerations of the evils conneeted with 
Poor Laws. One part (and that 
unfortunately the greatest part) is in- 
deed not susceptible of much exagge- 
ration ; the tendency of these laws te 


RATES. 


degrade the most numerous class of 
the English population—cannot be 
rated too high: but their direct action 
upon the national wealth, and more 
especially their pressure upon the land- 
ed interest, is doubtless very greatly 
overrated ; indeed often so greatly that 
it is easy to read, in the expressions 
used, and in the numerical estimates 
assumed, a disposition to inflame and 
irritate the public mind as by a picture 
of oppression rather than to direct the 
attention and the cares of the enlight- 
ened upon a national misfortune.— 
With to the number of those 
who receive parish assistance, (that is 
to say, inclusive of those who receive 
the smallest occasional assistance no 
less than of those who derive their 
whole ba gh from their parish) it 
is estimated, upon better warrant than 
any contradiction can claim, at nine 
hundred thousand persons. The a- 
mount of assistance given is estimated 





sand for the number of those who 
at day received parish assistance. 
To these are to be added a v t 
population estimated by King at thirt 
d; many of whom drew paris. 
allowances, and all of whom (especially 
the gypsies) burdened the landed pro- 
more or less. The total number 
of paupers therefore in 1688, accord- 
—— a low calculation, exceeded a 
illion by three hundred and thirty 
thousand: the total number in 1818 
fell short of a milljon by one hundred 
thousand. So much for the absolute 
number: now then for the relative 
number ; that is, the number in rela- 
tion to the whole population. It was 
in the reign of Charles the Second 
that the national attention was first 
excited to political arithmetic ; and, if 
the speculations of that day are some- 
times ed upon narrow princi- 
les, they are at any rate distinguished 
or accuracy of detail ; and among them 
more especially was King so distin- 
age Now this writer computes 
e English population in 1688, at one 
ion three hundred and forty-nine 
thousand, five hundred and eighty-six 
families ; that is, allowing an average 
of 4-one-thirteenth head to a family, 
five million, five hundred thousand, 
five hundred and twenty souls. Eng- 
land not being then united with Scot- 
land, this estimate of course includes 
only England proper and the princi« 


t in 1818. De 
duct about one. hundred and e 
thousand persons from the popu 

in 1688, and the paupers. wi 


the fourth part. And on the re 
tion of 1818 there is a surplus of two 
hundred thousand towar 

the proportion to a thirteenth, 
however the present population at 

ten millions, eight hundred th 

then we may say that at this dayeyery 
twelfth nm, receives pari 

ance, whilst at the revolution 

every fourth person received. pari 
assistance. And be it observed that, 
if you transfer the question from pere 
sons to families, then the 

becomes very considerably more thay 
one-fourth, and nearer to one-third. 
About eight twenty-sevenths .is.ob- 
viously the true proportion. -With 
respect to the pro rtion of the naw 
tional income which was employed at 


each period 7 the support of pau- 


pers, we shall not here discuss that 
point ; because in order to support our 
positions, we should find it necessaryte 
anticipate some elaborate calculations 
which will be introduced more properly 
into ar disquisition than into 
slight notice such as this ; moreover we 
have not at present space sufficient 
for the Generally, however, 
we shall remark that these four 
dred thousand families drew their chi 
support from the poor rates, 
from charitable funds; in short, they 
lived chiefly upon charity, the 
ne of which was drawn from 
nded property. Now the yearly ex- 
pense of the very poorest family (of 
34 heads) was, at the Revolution, 
seven pounds six shillings and three 
pence (or forty-five shillings a- 
for each person). Three h 
thousand ds of the whole sum 
necessary for all the paupers was ‘sup- 
posed to be raised by ‘‘ the accidental 
charities in the streets and at doors. 
The sum so levied fell perhaps less 
upon the landed interest than an 
other: but this sum was no doubt at 
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third were supposed to cost ann 


pepe 


_ Be shall not 
affirm t aggregate 
Great Britain at this day is 

ter than the income of 
1688. And, as to the ter- 
nue of England (including 
properly comes under that 
)-as distinct from the commer- 
cal revenue, &c.,—it was valued at 
the end of the last century as high as 
tone-seventh times greater than the 
landed rental of 1688; and that too, 
exclusively of mines and forests. The 
sm of eight millions therefore, how- 
ever large a sum absolutely, is no ways 
disproportionately large in relation to 
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the fund from which ft arises. In the 
eh ypc. + reign of George I., 
a’ , the paupers were 
fifteen hiundved th ind ; ‘and they 
ates (including ‘ocedsio sharks 
poor-rates (inciuding c 
ties) twenty shillings: a’ head’ upon an 
average. The landed rental is now six 
times the amount of that in'1715—20. 
But the poor rates are ‘Gertainly ‘not 
six times the amount of the poor rates 
in 1715—20. | That the poor rates bear 
heavily upon the landed “must 
be ‘admitted :* that 4 more 
heavily than in remote periods’ cer- 
tainly does not a . ‘Moreover, two 
out of the eight ‘millions raised: are 
spent, not upon the poor, but in de- 
fending the rights‘and claims of pari 
es arising out of the law of ent, 
&e.; or upon removal’ of paupers to 
necessarily i 
facilities for travelling, which encou- 
rage people to emi in‘ connexion 
with the attractions held out by the 
manufacturing districts : -and both this 
and the law expenses increase, 
and have increased, without implying 
any proportionate increase in pauper- 
ism or in its causes. 





MISSION FROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO ASHANTEE,* 


Waite we are so often called upon in 
this wordy age, to admire books more 
for the language than for the informa- 
tion| they contain, it sometimes hap- 
pena, that the interesting facts com- 
i tly surpass both the 
per, which accom- 
Ue eepctelly and Aeqeantiy tho 
is more ially ani uen e 
casein. travels. Scholars are m 
out.of their own country, and 

the few that are active enough to pere- 


th little knowledge of 
y aiming 
the very great in- grea 


his vo- 

most provoki abat- 
verbiage and eternal 
vanity, ridiculous e- 
tough when confined to mere personal 


pretensions, becomes doubly offensive 
in assuming the tone of pompous and 
pcm nme: We “ae no earth- 
reason why Mr James, the superior 
of the pa tary should be held up by 
Mr Bowdich to public and most invi- 
dious remark. That the, governor 
of Cape Coast Castle did not think 
meanly of Mr James's qualifications, 
is abundantly evident, from his letter 
of instructions to that gentleman, in 
which he says: ‘* I have every reason 
to believe, from your long expe- 
rience in this country, and your know- 
ledge of the manners and habits of the 
nations, it (the embassy) will. termi- 
nate in a manner hi creditable to 
yourself, and evens yeare of. the 
test importance to the commercial 
Tarps sation sory whi Mr Bow- 
ich, ,it, appears; ‘same letter, 
was merely sent to make scientific ob- 
servations. | Scarcely,' however, had 
they commenced their journey towards 





ion: from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee ; with a Statistical Account of that King- 
| Geographical Notices of other parts of the Interior of Africa. By T. Edward 
Esq. Conductor, 4to. London, Murray. 1819. 
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James. 
Here we shall dismiss the subject of 
i to a far more 


and interesting information af- 
forded us in his yolume ; not, however, 


i 

Barbot mention the 

Ashantees as first heard of by Euro- 
about the year 1790, hy 1807, 


government to venture an embassy to- 
wards ing so powerful a mo- 
march as the ki Ashantee. In 
ce of which, the mission in 

tched. It consisted 





head arrived at Coomagsie the 
ter the mission had 
messenger from the king, 

his regret that the mission had. 
up in the rainy season ;---his maje 


Sent them a present of .a 


yams, and two ounces of si 
mission entered Coomassie, 
Ashantee,) on the 19th of May, It 
et deme comeel ao a 

wrapped up in red, 
and suspended between two 
poles. ah, ae met by ae 
5000 people, chiefly warriors, wi 
discordant din of horns, drums,tat, 
tles, and gong-gongs; an incessant 
discharge of musketry, and a confusion 
of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish. 
The of the captains was a war 
cap, with gilded rams’-horns proj 
ing in front, and the sides 


Castle on the 22d of April 1817. The i 


Fantee country, which it first 
passed, is fruitful in its soil, and often 
in scenery, but still suf- 

and desolate from the depreda- 

tions of its enemies. ee ae 
country, however, improved, when the 
mission left Mansue, the last of the 
Fantee towns.’ Prasus, the first town 
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shaggy b 
mission | to | au- 
>, massy or 

istened in’ every dhrecticns. 
an an hundred bands burst 
once, with the iar airs 
of their several chiefs. The umbrellas, 
@ canopies, were made of the most 
oths and silks, and crowned 
atthe top with crescents, pelicans, &c. . 
The state hammocks were raised in 
the’ rear; the cushions and pillows 
were covered with crimson taffeta, and 
thetichest cloths hung dver the sides. 
The -king’s messengers, with golden 
breast-plates,, made way for the mis- 
ies “mn by the canes and the 
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Sisticadunes wena dues 
principal attendants, wore - 
liedoths of extravagant value, from 
thecostly foreign silks, which had been 
utravelled to weave them into all the 
Wtieties of colour and. pattern. They 
were large and heavy, and thrown over 
theshoulder like the Roman toga; a 
mall silk fillet encircled their temples. 
Some wore necklaces of aggry beads, 
of massy gold intricately wrought. 
Aband of gold and beads encircled the 
inee, (knights of the garter, we pre- 
tame!) small circles of gold, like gui~ 
Ness, Tings, and casts of animals, were 
stung round their ancles ; their san- 
red, and delicately 
manillas andrude lumps 
; ld dangled from their left 
wists, which were so heavily laden as 
'0 be supported on the head of some of 
> Mnteomest boys; golden and 
L. V. 
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silver pipes and canes daziled the eye 
in every direction ; wolves and rams’ 


heads, as 
hung from 
blades of which ' round 
bills, and were rusted in blood ; ¢hiéir 
large drums were‘ brated ,about with 
the thigh-bones of their enemies, and 
ornamented with theirdkulls, Behind 
the chairs of the chiefs, stocd their 
ny youths, rans much ih 
the same style... .F -grown 
girls stood i the, chairs of some, 
with silver basins. Their stéols (la~ 
boriously carved, and with’ two large 
bells attached to ‘them) wéré couspi- 
cuously placed on the ‘heads: of fi- 
vourites ; and ‘crowds»of younger boys 
were seated around flourishing ele- 
phant’s tails, curiously mounted. The 
warriors sat on the ground close: to 
in 0 Girpeagntu rane pre eg the 
skin e pangolin 
pear Geom hanind s ae car= 
touch belts (composed of small gourds 
were embossed with red shells, with 
small brass bells hung to’ them ; on 
their hips and. shoulders was a cluster 
of knives. [ron chains and. collars 
dignified the most daring, who were 
prouder of them than of gold. ‘The 
sides. of. theit ‘faees, and also their 
arms, were curiously painted. in: long 
white streaks, having the ce 
of armour. The sight of the Moors 
afforded the first general diversity. of 
dress. There were seventeen supe~ 
riors arranged in large ‘cloaks of white 
satin, richly trimmed with 
embroi ; their shirts and trowsers 
were of silk, and their turbans 
of white muslin were sty with 
borders of variegated stones; their at~ 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, 
and long white shirts, which hung 
over their trowsers: As the mission 
passed, they (the Moors) slowly, and 
with most. malignant scowl, raised 
their eyes from the ground. In pass- 
ing the principal officers of the king's 
household, the chamberlain, the gold- 
horn-blower, the captain ef the mes- 
Sengers, the captain for royal execu- 
tions, the captain of the ana the 
keeper of the royal burial ground, and 
thé master of the band, sat, surrounded 
byaretinue and splendour, that 
the dignity and importance of thei 
offices. Before yo cook wor displayed 
a e quantit m ilver plate, 
cork towiss calitis,, sodadagts, tan- 
ards, and a very large yessel with 
Z 


as life, and cast in gold, 
i bwends: handles” the 


-narch. 
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heavy handles and clawed feet, made 


tly to hold incense. There was 

2 Path graces inset! tion on one piece, 
and the: regalia rae for the most 
apes that country’s manufacture. 
executioner, of gigantic size, wore 

@ massy gold hatchet on his breast ; 
and the execution-stool was held be- 
fore him, clothed in blood, and partly 


“covered with a caul of fat!! The 


eo four li is were encircled 
corresponding splendour, and 
their ee canes, were elevat- 
ed:in all di ns tied in bundles like 
fasces. ‘The blow-pan, boxes, scales, 


and weights of the of the trea- 
ury, were of solid gold, and ostenta- 


‘tiously displayed. The’ manners of 


the king were majestic, yet courteous. 


‘He did not allow surprise to ruffle for 


a moment the composure of the mo- 
He appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, of a benevo- 
‘lent countenance, and inclined to cor- 
. He wore a fillet of aggry 

about his temples, and had on a 
necklace of gold cock-spur shells strung 
by their largest ends, and over his 
right shoulder a red silk cord, sus- 
agen 5 “ee eased in gold ; 
bracelets were the richest mixture 

of beads and gold, and his fingers were 


~covered with rings ; his cloth was of a 
seejaly painted in white on his 

‘ painted in white on his fore- 
head, also 


ted diadem was 


a pattern resembling an 
epaulet on each shoulder, and an or- 


‘nament like a full-blown rose, one leaf 


rar cbr gte another, till it covered the 
w of his breast; his kneebands 


were of beads, and his ancle- 


:strings of gold ornaments of the most 


delicate workmanship, small drums, 


‘sankos, stools, swords, guns, and birds 
-clustered together ; his sandals of a 


soft white ieather, were embossed 
across the instep band, with small gold 
and silver cases of sapphires. He was 
seated on a low chair, richly ornament- 
ed with gold ; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets on his finger and thumb, 
which he clapped to enforce silence. 
The belts of his guards behind his 
chair were cased in gold, and covered 
with small jaw-bones of the same me- 
tal. The elephants’ tails, waving like 
asmall cloud before him, were spangled 


‘with gold. His eunuch presided over 
‘these attendants, wearing only one 
-massy piece of gold about his neck. 
The royal stool, entirely cased in gold, 
was displayed under a splendid um- 





brella, with drums, sankos horns, ‘and 
various musical instruments, cased in 
gold ; large circles of gold’ hung: 
scarlet cloth from the swords of 
the sheaths, as’ well as the 
which were also cased ; hatchetsof 
the same were also intermixed: with 
them ; the breasts of the ocrahs and 
various attendants were adorned with 
large stars, stools, crescents, and 208 
samer wings of solid gold. The ‘mig. 
sion yarehed through : this: 
scene, and was seated under a tree at 
some distance, to receive the 
ments of the whole train. ‘The 
dismounted when they arrived within 
thirty yards distance ; their pri 
captains presented them with 
handed swords, a body of soldiers fol. 
lowed with their arms reversed ; then 
came their bands and gold canes, 
and elephants’ tails. The chief, with 
a small body-guard, under his um. 
brella, was generally ree 
the waist by the hands of the favourite 
slave, while captains shouted close to 
his ear his warlike deeds and powerful 
epithets, (strong names,) which were 
reiterated with stentorian voice by the 
surrounding multitude. The 
caboceers, many not more than five or 
six ‘years of age, overweighed by orn 
ments, were carried in the same'style. 
Amongst others, the grandson of Chee- 
boo was pointed out, whom the 
had generously placed on the 
(throne or inheritance) of his perfidious 
enemy. A band of fetish men, or 
priests, wheeled round and round 
they passed, with surprising velocity. 
Manner was as various .as ornament. 
Some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery, some with a gesture of de 
fiance. One distinguished caboceer 
performed the war-dance before the 
mission with a large spear; 
grazed them at every bound he made; 
but the greater number passed by with 
order and dignity, some slippingvone 
sandal, some both, some turning round 
after having taken each of the mission 
by the hand ; the attendants of others 
knelt before them, throwing dust upon 
their heads ; and the veges 
vouchsafed a blessing. The 8 
messengers, with their long hair hang- 
ing in twists like a mop, but 
little ceremony it hurrying’ by’ this 
transient procession, yet it was 
eight o'clock before the king 
proached. 
It was a beautiful star-light night, 
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‘the torches displayed the splen- 
am his _s The skulls, of 


Banda caboceers, who had been 
the king’s most obstinate enemies, 


adorned the . t drum: the ves- 
sels.in which the boys di their 
torches were of gold. The stop- 


ped to inquire the names of the mis- 
sion a second time, and to wish. good 
night ; his address was mild, and. de- 
liberate ; he was followed by his aunts, 
sisters, and. others of his family, all 
with rows. of. fine gold chains about 
their necks. ‘The number of warriors 
to be about 30,000. 

e scarcely know how to give an 
account.of, the first ver with the 
king, without introducing om angry 
and contentious tem) and expres- 
sions of Mr Bowdich. However, we 
shall confine our report rather to the 


result than the of his first of- 
ficial interview. e presents, to the 
king were highly gratifying, being 


iven in the name of his majesty the 

ing of England. He was much de- 
lighted with the ielenonge ene camera 
obscura ; he said, “‘ Englishmen know 
more than Dutchmen or Danes—black 
men know nothing.” 


The king desired Mr James to ex- 
plain to him two notes written by the 


governor-in-chief, at the request of | 


Amooney, king of Annamabooe, and 
Adakoo, chief of the Braffoes, making 
over to the king of Ashantee four 
ackies (5s, currency each,) a month 
of their company’s pay as a pledge of 
their allegiance, and the termination 
oftheir hostilities. The king instantly 
imagined that this was the governor's 
individual act ; ome ppunhenanee t- 
came changed, and his. counsellors 
highly enraged. Tell the . white 
men,” said. the king, through his in- 
terpreter, ‘ that the English come to 
put shame upon my face ; this breaks 
my heart too much. The English 
know, with my own powder, with my 
own shot, I ve the Fantees .under 
their forts, I spread my sword over 
them ; they were all killed ; and the 
books from the fort are mine. I can 
do as much for the English as the Fan- 
tees; they know this well ; they know 
I have only to send a captain to get all 
the heads of the Fantees. . These 
white men cheat mé, ,they think to 
make Shantee fool ;. they pretend to 
makefriends with me, and they join with 
the Fantees to cheat me, to put shame 
upon my face ; this makes the blood 
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come from my heart.” ., It appears that 
these notes or books, were a certificate 
of a monthly pension of the African 


tee Kings chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood of the British settlements, in con- 
sideration of their attachment, influ-. 
ence, and services, which’ books were 
claimed by the king of Ashantee, .as. 
his own by right of conquest. Of the. 
extent of the governor’s. commission to 
Mr James we are. not informed ; nor 
can we therefore say, how. far..Mr 
James was authorized in. supporting or 
abandoning the obligations of these 


notes... However. this maybe, Mr 
Bowdich took upon hi the ma- 
nagement of the palayer.. We shall 


pass over the letter, thatcontains, in 
very pom language, the account of 
Mr Bowdich’s assumption of a power 
never formally committed to his hands, 
and shall content ourselves with saying, 
that the irritable suspicions and vanit 

of his black majesty.were at length 


appeased. 

The king’s palace isanimmense build- 
ing, consisting of a variety of oblong 
courts and equals squares, the former 
with arcades along the one side, some of 
round arches symmetrically turned, 
having a. skeleton.of bamboo; the-en-. 
tablatures richly adorned.,with bold 
trellis and fanworkof Egyptian fashion. 
There is a suit. of rooms over them, 
with small windows. of wooden lattice, 
of intricate regular carved work, and 
some have frames cased. with gold. 
The squares have a large apartment 
on each side, open in. front, iofty two 
supporting pillars, They are and 
regular. A drop curtain of curiously- 
plaited cane is suspended in front, and 
in each there were chairs,.and_ stools 
embossed with gold, and. beds. of silk. 
The residence of. the women is the 
most, ornamented part. of the palace, 
The. fronts. of .the apartments were 
closed (except.two open door-ways) by 
pannels of curious open. carving, re- 
sembling a Gothic screen ; one. was 
entirely. closed, and, had two curious 
doors of a low arch, -and strengthened 
or battened with wood-work carved in 
high relief, and painted red. Within 
the inmost square is the council cham- 
ber... If there..be much of Europear. 
intrigue and knavery in the public pa- 
laces, there is much more hon- 
se than would be found in more en- 
lightened countries. We greatly doubt 
whether the following custom would 
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state emergencies. 

Considerable difficulties and numer- 
ous palavers occurred between the king 
and the mission, respeeting the three 
chief objects to be attai The re- 
sidency of a British envoy at the court 
of Adeinteo—the education of the 
king’s children at Cape Coast Castle— 
and lastly, and principally, the treaty. 
In the different palavers, the king and 
his privy council plead their cause with 
a diplomatic shrewdness not unworth 
of an European congress. We shall 
not transcribe the letters which passed 
upon the subject, as we could have 
wished. that Mr Bowdich had rather 
abstracted than detailed this portion of 
his volume. When Mr Bowdich paid 
his first visit to Baba, the chief Moor, 
ha tise we him contemplating a curious- 

intricate e like a ee 
MS. was alte with them ; he laid his 
finger on it, and said, ‘‘ if you have 
any hard palaver, this can make me 
settle it for you when no other person 
can ; if you have any dear friend in 

‘ou wish to see, tell me the 

name, and this shall bring him to-you.” 
Some pens, paper, ink, and pencils 
were presented to him ; the paper and 
ils were much esteemed, but he 

his own reed and vegetable 

ink. His disciples and Is were 
writing on en boards, like those 
which Mr Park describes. When a 
charm was applied for, one of the old- 
est wrote the body of it and gave it to 
Baba, who added a sort of istical 
mark, and gave it a mysterious fold ; 
the credulous native eagerly snatched 
it, the gold, and hurried away to 
it in the richest case he could 

afford. At Baba’s house there was a 
Moor just come from Timbuctoo, who 
related the following account of what 
we conceive can only refer to the fate 
of poor Park: “ Some years ago, a 
vessel with masts suddenly appeared on 
the Quolla or Niger, near Boussa, with 
three white men, and some black. ‘I'he 
natives, encouraged by these strange 
men, off provisions for sale, were 
well paid, and received ts be- 
Pits ae seems ag vessel cart 
next day, perceiving the ves- 

sel going on, the natives hurried after 


her (the Moor protested, ftom theiy 
anxiety to save her from some 
rocks with which the Quolla 
= the os ae 
inking they pursued for a bad 
pose, deterred them. The vessel a 
after struck ; the men jumped into the 
water and tried to swim, but could not 
from the current, and were drowned,” 
Exactly the same account was alo 
iven by another Moor, who, however, 
ad not been an eye-witness. These 
Moors always affected to deplore ‘the 
ignorance of the Ashantees. “Baba 
drew a map of the world, at 
one large continent with sea, 
by a girdle of oon stil Odumata’s 
notion of geography was : 
he mentioned, that when pre 
above —, — --* - idea of 
walking to England ; was in- 
formed he shout reach Santanee (Por 
tugal) in thirty days, and ‘that’ after 
that the path was very good. rk 
(another Moor) was constant in his 
visits, and was very facetious and fill 
of anecdote. He was very desirous of 
learning tennis and sparring. He be- 
came very communicative of Ashantee 
politics, and asked, why the king of 
England did not send one of his own 
sons to the king of Ashantee with the 
presents, and why so great a king sent 
so small a force to Africa? The Span- 
ish campaign was gone through again 
and again, and never tired him. He 
gave excellent and frequent dinners to 
the mission, as did pero a 
were extravagantly enra 
the miniature of an English female, 
and called all their wives to look atit. 
We fear that the residence of such 
men as these Moors at the court of 
Ashantee will present most 


difficulties against the efforts of Chri+ 
tian missionaries. "When the 
women were represented not only to 


possess the advantage of enjoying the 
sole affections of a husband, but the 


more amicable privilege of 

that husband, the effect was truly 
mic. ‘* The women sidled upto 
the dust from our shoes ; and, at 
end of every sentence, brushed off an 
insect, or picked a burr from our trow- 
sers ; the husbands, suppressing their 
dislike in a laugh, would put ther 
hands before our mouths, declaring 
they did not want to hear that palaver 
any more, abruptly change the subject 
to war, and order the women to 
harem.” The king was much 
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when Mr Tedlie explained to him his 
surgical instruments and medicines. 
He could not help coveting the 
of the medicines. He expressed 
the greatest astonishment at bo- 
tanical books. One of the’ king’s sis- 
that she wanted to 
come and see the white gentlemen. 
After exchanging compliments, she 
ined to Mr ‘Tedlie that her left 
pained her very much. Just af- 
ter the fashion of many an English fair 
invalid, nothing material seemed the 
matter with it; and the courtesy of 
the white doctor, more than his skill, 
seemed the object of her invitation ! 
Many obstacles occurred in the dis- 
cussion and decision of the treaty. On 
the terms being refused by the king, 
the mission threatened to quit Couras- 
sie. At the moment of starting, a 
royal messenger ran up to say, the king 
was waiting to see the mission. On 
on beeen into the royal presence, 
the king demanded why the mission 
had determined to quit him so suddenly. 
On its being represented that he had 
trifled with the objects, and abused 
the liberality of the mission, he replied, 
that what was told him was true ; he 
liked'the treaty very well, but ed 
to be allowed a little longer till all his 
captains came. After much delay, the. 
iminaries were settled and signed. 
mission was then invited by the 
king to visit Sallagha, the capital of 
the Inla country, the path to which 
was through a beautiful country, a- 
bounding in neat crooms, the sites 
ious, and environed by extensive 
tions. The path was wide, and 
nearly direct, that the eye was al- 
ways in advance, through beautiful 
Vistas, varied by gentle risings. After 
some conversation, the mission was 
conducted to a house p for its 
ro rom where a relish was served 
(sufficient for an army) of soups, stews, 
tains, yams, rice, &c. all excel- 
tly cooked, with wine, spirits, or- 
ages, and other fruit. Declining 
the offer of beds, we walked out in the 
town, and conversed and played drafts 
with the Moors, who were reclinin 
under trees; the king joined us wit 
cheerful affability, and seemed to for- 
et his cares.” About two o'clock 
unner was announced. At the eastern 
side of the croom, a door of green reeds 
gaveadmittance through a short avenue 
to the king’s garden, an arch equal to 
one of the largest squares in London. 
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The breezes were and constant. 
In the centre, four large umbrellas of 
new scarlet cloth were fixed, under 
which was the king's: dining-table 
(heightened for the eonigent; and 
covered in the most: ig Manner : 
his massy plate was 5 and 
silver forks, knives, and spoons (Colonel 
‘Torrane’s)' were plentifully laid. A 
large silver waiter pupttirned a roasting 
pig-in the centre ; the other dishes of 
the table were roasted ae — 
stews, pease-pudding, .' On the 
ground, on sae side of the table, were 
various soups, and every sort of vege- 
table ; and on the other, oranges, pines, 
and other fruits, sugar-candy, Port and 
Madeira wine, spirits and Dutch cor- 
dials, with glasses: "We have heard of 
no aldermen in Ashantee, but such 
proceedings as these must prove how 
fully worthy Ashanteeappears to be both 
of a mansion-house and a corporation. 
At length the wished for treaty was 
fully discussed, and formally sworn to 
ie the king of Ashantee and the king 
of Dwabin. The king sent a hand- 
some procession of flags, guns, and 
music, on the occasion, to conduct the 
mission to the “ The value 
of this treaty,” says Mr Bowdich, “ is 
enhanced by the reflection, that the 
justice, dignity, and spirit, of the 
British government have been pte- 
served inviolate ; and that it has been 
the result of the impression, and not 
of the abatement of these characteris- 
tics.” The treaty consists of ten arti- 
cles, the sum and substance of which 
is, that’ there shall be peace'and com- 
merce between the English govern- 
ment and the kings of Ashantee and 
and Dwabin ; in fifth article, the 
king of Ashantee agrees to permit a 
British officer to be resident at his capi- 
tal. In the tenth article, the two kings 
promise that diligent inquiries shall 
be made ing Major Peddie and 
Captain Campbell, (employed ‘by the 
British government to proceed from 
Senegal into the interior to trace the 
source of the'river Niger), and to ob- 
lige the neighbouring kingdoms to be- 
friend them. No law, it appears, has 
ever been enacted in this kingdom 
with equal solemnity, or an oath so 
serious been submitted to by the king, 
or imposed on the captains. After 
this, the mission expressed their wish 
to return to Cape Coast Castle; the 
king, however, seemed very unwilling 
that they should depart. After many 
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delays, Mr Bowdich was determined 
to quit even without his majesty’s 
ion : an escape was not so easy. 
they had proceeded yards, 
the gong-gongs and drums beat to 
arms, and they were attacked by a 
crowd of vaieewe and muskets, headed 
by their housemaster Aboidwee, who 
in the first rush seized the luggage 
and the flag. This was of course re- 
sisted. The Ashantees did not at- 
tempt to fire, but made their attack 
early with their heavy swords and 
large stones. ‘‘ We kept our ground,” 
says Mr Bowdich, “ nearly a ~ en 
of an hour, though - caps — 
were torn away, and we 
fel. Mr T Ee aaaece 
blow on the head, and as we were all 
much bruised we retired to the house, 
not expecting they would follow us ; 
but they did so with a fury threating 
destruction. The captain, Aboidwee, 
mad with fury and liquor, made a cut 
at me as I held him from me, which 
would have been fatal but for the pre- 
sence of mind of me and of the sol- 
diers.” The king wished it to appear 
that all this happened without his 
countenance of the outrage. He even 
offered to give the heads of all those 
who had led on this ruffian multitude. 
The king and the mission eventually 
parted very excellent friends. ‘The 
king supplied them with bearers, he 
would not hear of pay for any of them, 
and persisted in appointing one of his 
captains to be an escort. The king 
and his captains were seated by torch- 
light, with all their insignia, without 
the palace, and the mission quitted 
the capital preceded by the king’s ban- 
ners, discharges of musketry, and 
every flattering distinction that could 
be thought of. His majesty has 
provided one of the best houses 
tor Mr Hutchison as resident, and has 
anticipated every thing to make him 
comfortable and respected. Nothing 
could be more considerate or kind 
than his speech on taking leave. 
In his letter to the governor, after 
many expressions of friendship, the 
king adds, ‘‘ I will thank you to im- 
sees on the king of England, that I 
ave sworn not to renew the war with 
the Fantees, out of respect to him. 
I hope, therefore, he willin return con- 
sider if he cannot renew the slave 
trade, which will be good for me.” 
Thus it is, that as long as other na- 
tions deal in this abominable traffic, 





there will always be a bar to: English: 


philanthropy. No reasoning of hu. ° 


mani 0 pect of future 

will found te avail pr 
greediness of present avarice. - Owing. 
to the swollen state of the rs 
vers from the heavy rains that had: 
fallen, the return of the mission to 
Cape Coast Castle was attended with 
many disasters. A dreadful storm 
nmeerk the perty,, which obliged 

to separate, spend the | 

in the woods.. The samatbaatl 
the journey was more propitious. At 
length, concludes Mr Bowdich, “ we; 
climbed some very steep and rocky, 
hills, ntly of iron stone, and des+ 
scended into a flat country, continuing, 
until a small rising about two,-miles: 
from Cape Coast Castle opened. the sea: 
to our view ; as delightful to our sight, 
as land would have been after a. pros, 
longed and perilous voyage. The shouts 
and greetings of the natives weresa 
grateful introduction to the more cons 
genial congratulations of our coun 
men.” Thus happily terminated 
mission ak paceagea , 

We s take another opportunity 
of presenting our readers wath an ab- 
stract of the various and curious infor 
mation contained in the second part of 
the volume. In the mean time, we 
cannot conclude without repeating 
our acknowledgement of the great 
delight we have felt in contemplate 
ing so singular an addition to our 
knowledge of African - and mane 
ners. We are perhaps the more 
tified in ay recently Pi 5 
many journals of so different a.com. 
plexion on the same subject. The 
narratives of Adams, Ridley, and even 
of Tuckey, have furnished very scanty 
additions to what was already known, 
while the personal sufferings which 
they. underwent, force upon us the te- 
gret, that such information was put- 
chased at so. dear a cost. . They, pre- 
sent a picture only of wretchedness, 
ignorance, and barbarism.; But.m 
Ashantee we appear to revisit Mexico 
at its first invasion. We had in’ 
indeed to compare the two nations, 
but our limited space forbids it... In 
one point of view this publication must 
be of singular use. It will tend to 
raise the character of the African me- 
gro so long and unjustly ranked. and 
treated as a being incapable. of,im- 
provement, and therefore unworthy 
of respect or sympathy. Theres ia- 
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deedone: foul blot that marks the 
character of this people—human sa- 
crifices and tortures. But their ma- 
nual’ skill, their general courtesy, 

ir regular government, their power- 

armies, their immense treasures, 
d their splendid habitations, render 
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it a phenomenon not easily to be ex- 
plained, why it should be reserved for 
this. late period of African adventure, 
to make known to Europe.any specific 
notices of such a people not a week’s 
journey from Cape Coast Castle. 

To be continued. 





EMMELINE.* 


Turre is something so very affecting 
in the circumstances under which this 
little volume is given tothe public, 
that had its merits been far less than 
they are, it must still have been re- 
ceived with a melancholy interest. 
All-of us may perhaps have peru- 
sed the former works of the same 
excellent person with some portion 
of that critical watchfulness, which, 
in this fastidious age of literature, 
most readers are but too apt to keep 
both: over their own. feelings and 
those of the author who may be in- 
structing or delighting them. She was 
then a candidate for public favour,— 
and we believe that even the most or- 

mind, in such a case, with- 
holds or bestows its praise, with a 
feeling not unallied to self-importance 
and pride. - It is not enough that we 


read, and in our hearts approve ; but . 


wemust take our part in the discussion 
which the a nee of a new book 
creates ; and we all know how tempt- 
ing a thing it is to hold es peip up 
atanimaginary superiority—or at least, 
at the same th with the object of 
our applauses—so that, instead of pub- 
lily, hailing a work of genius and 
power with that free and unrestrained 
delight which in solitude we expe- 
rienee, we too often join with surpri- 
sing eagerness in all the little carpings 
of criticism, and talk almost with 
familiar indifference of the exertions 
of intellects far indeed beyond the 
utmost reach of our own. ith such 
unreasonable and ungenial moods of 
mind in their readers, must all au- 
thors lay their account; and Mrs 
Brunton was, we date say, exposed in 
some degree to their influence—though 
perhaps, from what we are about 
to remark, not to an equal degree with 
many of her contemporaries. -All such 

ings, however, are now gone for 


ever—a loftier lore is taught to us by the 
grave—and we see, and delight to see, 
free from all clouds or shadows of 
our own raising, the pure excellence 
of that spirit whose mortal garments 
are now laid in the dust. 

We have said that the literary cha- 
racter of Mrs Brunton was perhaps 
not so much the object of critical dis- 
cussion as that of many of her con- 
temporaries. We may be mistaken, 
but we speak our own feelings respect 
ing her, when we say, that she never 
was considered, by the Scottish pub- 
lic at least, entirely in the light of an 
author. Her writings were neither 
so numerous nor so splendid as to en- 
dow her with that character; nor did 
they so prevail over the minds of men, 
as wholly to sink the idea of her own 
private and living self in some ab- 
straction of a great and creative genius. 
We saw in her an amiable and intel- 
ligent woman—walking with serenity 
the serene path of common life—dis- 
charging not only with scrupulous fi- 
delity but generous devotion all Chris- 
tian duties—not wishing to be distin- 
guished in any way above those whose 
society she loved—and seeking ra- 
ther to attach others to her by the 
warmth of her affections and the sim- 
plicity of her manners, than to dazzle 
them by her accomplishments, or sub- 
ject them beneath the ascendancy of 
her intellect. It would appear, from 
what has been revealed to us of 
her personal history by a reverential 
hand, that she became an author al- 
most insensibly—and that her clear 
and vigorous mind embodied its con- 
ceptions in written words, rather from 
the delight which it felt in such opera- 
tion, than from any’ premeditated de- 
sign of writing a book and giving it to 
the public. She seems never to have 
read: that she might write—but from 
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consiant but almost unconscious culti- 
vation of those powers with which na- 
ture had so richly endowed her. Ac- 


cordingly the character and the charm 


of her writings is felt to be sound 
common sense, a quality, which how- 
ever homely its name, is of the very 
highest power in all works that, like 
her’s, treat of the feelings, the passions, 
and the events of human life. This 
faculty kept in subordination to itself 
both feeling and fancy—so that, at 
times, these latter qualities seem ra- 
ther to be wanting in her works ; but 
we believe that it is not so, and that 
they contain much of both, running 
along as an accompaniment to the gra- 
ver “music of humanity,” and not 
unfrequently breaking out, with 4 
power the greater on account of their 
usual half-suppression, into very deep 
and overwhelming pai 
But we are not now wishing to play 
the common part of a critic, but ra- 
ther to join our voice—with somewhat 
of the privilege of that friendship 
which all hearts are entitled to claim 
with the —to the praises and the 
regrets which all Scotland now ber 
stows on the memory of her who is no 
more. We say all Scotland—for it 
was only in her native land where the 
full influence of her admirable cha- 
oe —_— felt. 3 Her iedgeden and 
ius will be acknow every- 
shes, but here, a charm will conti- 
nue to hang over her name still more 
endearing, and still more sacred. 
There seems indeed to be no abiding 
place in this world for grief, except in 
the hearts of those who may have sur- 
vived all they loved ; for we every day 
witness the sudden extinction of youth, 
beauty, strength, virtue, genius, and 
wisdom. But though public grief, in 
its outward demonstrations, seems soon 
to disappear, it never wholly dies 
away for those who, like Mary Brun- 
ton, have truly deserved it; and 
many tears will be shed, by eyes not 
yet opened on the light, over the 
simple memoir in which an afflicted, 
but not a despairing husband, has 
drawn so beautiful a picture of a life 
of happiness and virtuc. 
“ Mary Batrour was the only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Balfour of Klwick, a 
cadet of one of the most respectable fami- 


lies in the j of Orkney. 
was Frances ier, only daughter 
Colonel Ligonier of the 13th - 
** Mary was born in the I of Burra, 
in Orkney, Ist of November 1778. 
early education was not conducted on @ 


rod plan. Her father, himself a 

extraordinary talents and acquirements, 
had little leisure for superintending it, and 
was very often necessarily absent from his 
family. Her mother had early been left an 
orphan to the care of her uncle, Field. 
Marshal the Earl of Ligonier;.and had 
been trained rather to the lishments 
which adorn a court, than’ to’ those which 
are useful in domestic life. She was, how. 
ever, a person of great natural acuteness 
and of very lively wit; and her convers 
tion, original though desultory, had» np 
doubt considerable influence in rousing ‘her 
daughter’s mind. She was assidous ae 


conveying the accomplishments whi 
horse retained 3 and Mary became, 
her mother’s care, a considerable proficient 
in music, and an excellent French aiid 
Italian scholar. From these languages'the 
was much accustomed to translate; and 
there is no other habit of her early die 
which tends, in any degree, to accountfor 
the great facility and correctness with which 
her subsequent compositions were written... 
** When she passed the bounds of mere 
childhood, the defects, under whieh her 
early education must otherwise have ls 
» were remedied partly by #' short 
residence at school in Edmburgh, and, sill 
more, by the affectionate care of her father's 
sisters ; of whose kindness she entertained, 
through life, the most grateful | j 


But as a great of her trai was. 
left to oa. love he unten 
itself on poetry and fiction. a, id 
to people for her that world of her < 
which the day-dreams of youth called upia 
her solitude. 

“ At a very early age, the charge of he 
father’s household devolved u 
the details of housekeeping in Orkney at 
of so exhausting a kind, that, from be 
sixteenth to her twentieth year, she could 
have had very little leisure for self-improve- 
ment. . 

** About this time, Viscountess Want 
worth, (who had formerly been the wife of 
Mrs Balfour’s —_— — Earl Li- 
nier,) proposed that Mary, 
cer, should reside with her in 
What influence this alteration 
hod am. er staan Hide, Sadat wo boa 
conjecture. She erred the 
privacy of a Scotch parsonage. We wer 
married in her twentieth bod and went to 
reside at Bolton near Haddington. 

“* Her time was now much more at het 
own command. Her. taste a f of 
turned in all its strength, recel 
ther a more methodical direction. Som 
hours of every forenoon were devoted by 
her to this employment ; and, Jone” 
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human mind 


Lettres. 
tention, the philosophy of 
pecamie a favourite study with her, and she 


read Dr Reid’s works with uncommon 
She i 


caliarly gratified with the music of Dr 
pertson’s style ; and she used often to say, 
that she looked upon his account of the first 

age of Columbus, as the most attractive 
so fnished narratiye which she had ever 


She added a little German to her ac- 
quisitions in lan; 

“She bean, but as often relin- 
nt the study of mathematies. Where 


zB 


address to the intellect was direct and 
she was interested and successful. 
Feb nate ‘detnonatration means of the 
riiuctio ad absurdum, or of applying one 
to another in order to shéw their 


an utter dislike. 
fiihed foe land , in general, is not “ 
scape beauty. But the si- 
tiation of the Manse of Bolton is pretty, 
and there is some fine on the ban 
of the stream which washes it. These close 
and wooded banks formed a singular con- 
trast to the bare flats, and the ificent 
of Orkney ;—a contrast which 
the impression of both, and help- 
ed to form that habit of observing the va- 
titiés and beauties of nature, after- 
Wards became so marked a feature of her 
ihind. She now taught herself to draw ; 
sufficiently at least, to sketch with facility 
and truth any object or scene which pecu- 
er. 


ents were never 
each other. An 
atrangement of het time was made; to 
Which, as far as is possible for the mistress 
of a family, she strickly adhered. 
ast Indian wards of mine became 
inmates of the family while we resided in 
East Lothian. Her care of them was truly 
— as took a deep interest espe- 
ou. V. 


f 
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cially in their religious education; and, in 
insel ing into them the ia of their 
belief, she was led very ly to re-exa- 
mine herown. Forthis important work she 
had L pep mp aretha fg she had 
enj at any former period; and she 
plied herself to it with. all her cha: istic 
ardour. Through the of God, it gra- 
dually led her both to * know and 
to the love of the truth as it is in Christ ;’ 
° that ADEE gp argghecscd yp sted- 
fast ;’ on whi er through 
life, and was nobly wiseined in the near 
prospect of dissolution. The Shorter Cate~ 
chism of our Church was the form on which 
she grounded her instructions to her 
pupils; and while with pm te suc 
Cunphoendiatel se spomnpeiate’ SF Bite 
to their capacity, she never failed to 
pues warm admiration, of the vigour 
and condensation of thought by which it is 
very liarly distinguished. — : 

a in her own mind, and in the minds 
of her pupils, she was anxious to make re- 
ligion an active principle, to carry. its in- 
fluence habitually into: life. It mingled 
now with all her own its. She sought 
knowledge, not ly for the sake of the 
pleasure which it bestowed, but. from a 
Strong sense of duty. She loved nature, 
not for its own beauty alone, but for the 
traces with which it abounds of the wisdom 
and the love of the Creator. Her religion 
was not a religion of gloom. It shed bright- 
ness and peace around her. It gladdened 
the heart which it purified and exalted. 

“* After six years, tranquilly and happily 


thing Pet ip ees Lethon, ae conmpenaied me 
to @ 


urgh in Autumn 1803.” 


Soon after her arrival in Edinburgh 
she formed a friendship, which con- 
tinued to the last to be one of the chief 
blessings of her life, with a lady be- 
loved and respected by all who have 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing 
those accomplishments and virtues 
which adorn and dignify a life past in 
the shades of seclusion and retirement. 

** But, the circumstance which, more than 
any other beyond the range of her own do- 
mestic intercourse, tended both to develope 
her intellect, and to establish her character, 
which she formed, soon 


was an i 

after her removal to Edinburgh, ‘ a 
lady in her immediate neighbour ey 
Wote indeed so near, that it was easy for 
them to be much er. They read to- 
gether—worked er—and talked over, 
with confidential » their opinions, 


from minuter points to the most rtant 


of all. In their leading views of human 
life and human mpm 4 were fully agreed. 
But whether they or whether they 
differed, they benefited each other essen- 
tially—either mutually ing each o- 
ther in the truth, or mutually leading each 
other towards it. 
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. «© This iotenceaeee continued for about 
six years, when it was interrupted by Mrs 
Izett’s temoval from Edir But it 
was not, and could not be suspended alto- 
gether ; so far as letters could it, it 
was continued to the last, by the only close 
and confidential correspondence, beyond the 
bounds of her own family, in which Mary 


ever engaged. 

“ In the literary pursuits which they car- 
ried on together, there were occasional 
blanks, caused by the avocations of either. 
It was chiefly for the employment of acci- 
dental intervals of leisure, occasioned by 
the more numerous ents of her 
friend, that Mrs Brunton began the writing 
of Self-Control. At first its author had no 

that it should meet the eye of the 
publ But as her manuscript swelled, 
is design, half unconsciously, began to 
mingle with her labours. Perhaps, too, a 
ce which I remember Res rh 
happened about this time, might have 
suis weight than she was aware of in 
prompting the attempt. She had often 
tnged me to undertake some literary work ; 
once she appealed to an intimate friend 
who was t, whether he would not be 
my publisher. He consented ; but 
added, that he would, at least as ingly, 
publish a book of her own writing. i 
seemed, at the time, to strike her as some- 
thing the a gee—: of which had never oc- 
curred to her before: and she asked more 
than once, whether he was in, earnest. 
© & considerable part of the first volume 
of Self-Control was written before I knew 
any thing of its existence. When she 
brought it to me, my pleasure was certainly 
mingled with surprise. ‘The beauty and 
correctness of the style—the acuteness of ob- 
servation—and the loftiness of sentiment— 
were, each of them in its way, beyond what 
even I was prepared to expect from her. 
Any encouragement which my a) ion 
could give her, (and she valued it at far 
more than it was worth,) she received in the 
fullest measure. 
From this time forward she tasked her- 
to write a certain tity every day. 
The rule, of course, no te a oat 
habit had taught her that a rule was useful. 
Every evening she read to me what had 
been written in the course of the day ; and 
when larger portions were completed, she 
brought the manuscript to me for more ac- 
curate examination. [ then made, in writ- 
re Qhpoy tare pod he ine eg to me; and 
left it to herself to decide upon them. Any 


little alteration on what had been recently 
written she was always willing to receive, if 
she thought it an improvement. But some 


changes which were suggested to her upon 
the earlier parts of the story, she declined 
adopting. She had what a to me 
an undue apprehension of the trouble which 
it might have cost her to assimilate the al- 
terations to the remainder of the narrative. 
But she had little hope, from the first, of 


the stor: being very happily combined 
she od ads p vure eaniinee to ‘= 
vate, by any sudden changes, the “i 
¥ Ws Conrne, To he moral bar 
e much more regard an 
to its literary Sr ts 
Her life seems to have passed" 
quietly and happily along, from the 
time to its termination, as is often al. 
lowed to the lot of humanity ; and 
though we could, with pleasure, dwell 
on ‘the short and simple annals of 
the good,” we prefer giving the account 
of their melancholy close. “ 


** Composition had now long ceased to be 
a voluntary employment. It had comety 
be looked upon as a task ; and she rather 
t reasons to justify to her own mind 
her desertion of her former habits, than op 
portunities of renewing them in. ther 
strength. During the summer of 18]g, 
however, she in a great measure. con. 
quered these feelings; and had it pleased 
Providence to spare her life, I am convin- 
ced that she would at this hour have been 
returning te her former occupations with all 
her Poort ardour. . 
** She was strongly impressed, indeed, 
peng that 4 confinement was to 
ve 3 Rot on vague prelate 
t on grounds of which I not entire. 
ly remove the force, though I obstinately 
refused to join in the inference which she 
drew hey ang” Under this belief she 
completed every the most minute 
tion of her great change, with the same 
tranquillity as if she had been making ar. 
rangements for one of those short absences, 
which only endeared her home the more to 
her. The clothes in which she was laid in 
the grave had been selected by herself; she 
herself had chosen and labelled some tokens 
of remembrance for her more intimate 
friends ; and the intimations of her death 
were sent round from a list in her own 
hand-writing. But these anticipations, 
though so deeply fixed, neither shook her 
fortitude, nor diminished her cheerfulness. 
They neither altered her wish to live, nor 
the ardour with which she prepared to meet 
the duties of returning health, if returning 
health were to be her portion. 
* They seemed rather to animate her zeal 
the more in any thing by which she could 
romote the welfare of her fellow-creatures. 
o this great work she seemed the more 
anxious to devote herself, as her 
became the deeper, that the ‘ night cometh 
in which no man can work.’ ‘ Life,’ she 
says, in one of the last letters which she ever 
wrote, and which contains no other trace of 
her own forebodings ; ‘ life is too short and 
uncertain to admit of our trifling with even 
the lesser opportunities of testifying good- 
will. The Geer of the field must scatter 
its odours to-day. To-morrow it will be 


gone.” 
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1819.] 
- «Her forbodings were not often the sub- 
st of her conversation with those arounit 
( “pecause she knew how painful the 
theme was to them. For the same reason, 
she mentioned it but slighty to her relations 
atadistance. But there is a striking mix- 
ture of fortitude and tenderness in the last 
jeter which she addressed to her sister-in- 


= 


* TO MRS BALFOUR. 


“s ld, Oct. 22, 1818. 

ees «If 1 pone Abuighty God to 
my infant’s life and my own,—I 
am ‘ made of sterner stuff,’ than 
ink from a few hours of any pain 
ich nature can support.—I the 
ial will be made about three weeks hence. 
sooner; for even then I shall 
ready. Ready! do I say! 
would be necessary to prepare 
the change which I must probably 
undergo! But there is ONE with 
is as a thousand years! 
spoke of preparation, I merely 
had not ‘ set my. house in 
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-“T wish, my dear Mary, that some of 
you would write very circumstantially about 
aunt Craigie ; and soon, lest the letter be 
tod late for me. If I am to be removed, I 
that she is so soon to follow. 


ber of your circle ? Where is there a being, 
within the of her influence, who does 
not owe to her many acts of kindness? It 
ieves me ially to think of her excel-. 
sister, whose kind heart will feel her 
privation most deeply ! Remember me most 
affectionately w tein both, especially to 
aint Mary, who was the first love of my 
heart—who was the first nm whom I re- 
cllect as showing me kindness—and who, 
since the time when I remember her sing- 
ing to sooth me, till this moment of my 
sending her my blessing and farewell, has 
hever ceased to be kind and dear to me ! 

** May God bless my dear William and 
you, in your family, and in all your con- 
cerns ; but chiefly in that great concern of 
making your conduct in this life a prepara- 
tioi for a better! I shall not write again. 
My husband will. 








** Her anticipations, however, had been 
only too well-founded. After giving birth 
toa still-born son, on the 7th of December, 
and recovering, for a few days, with a rapid- 
ity beyond the hopes of her medical friends, 
she was attacked with fever. It advanced 
with fatal violence, till it closed her earthly 
life on the morning of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1818.” 

There are interspersed through the 
memoir of her life several extracts 
from letters written to her friends du- 
ring a tour made through part of 
England ; and also a an many let- 
ters on miscellaneous subjects com- 
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wn during her abode in Edinburgh. 
e observations and remarks are 
chiefly memoranda of what passed be- 
fore her eyes ; but they are almost al- 
ways judicious, and occasionally very 
a and amusing. The follow- 
ing little descriptions are very vivid 
and graphic : 

2 otal mem ope oe Kirby Lonsdale ? It 
is the most » pretty, in ing place 
imaginable. It is a true English “i lage— 
English in its neatness—English in the 
handsomeness of its houses, (Scotch hand- 
some houses are seldom built in villages) — 
and English, above all, in its church-yard— 
smooth as velvet-—green as emeralds—clean, 
even to the exclusion of a fallen leaf from 
one of the tall trees that surround it! From 
this church-yard, situate on 4 high bank 
overhanging the river Loen, you command 
a fine view of Lonsdale, rising here and 
there into gentle swells—gay with woods 
and villas. The river is not very English ; 
for it is a rapid, lively, transparent stream 
—not creeping sluggish! i 

dows, but dancing gaily to the sun, or 
dashing against tiny rocks into Lilliputian 
five. “*"*'* 

** Nous voila at Harrogate ; and I be- 
lieve there is no place in Britain to which 

ou would not sooner accompany us. One 

undred and forty people dine with us daily 
—all dressed as fine as Punch’s wife in the 
puppet-show. Do but imagine the noise of 
so many tongues—the bouncing, banging, 
and driving of eighty waiting-men— 
smell of meat sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, for a hundred and forty cormo- 
rants—and all this in the dog-days!!! 
” * 

“ Harrogate itself is a straggling village, 
built on an ugly sandy common, surround- 
ed with stunted black Scotch firs—the only 
thing in shape of tree or shrub that never 
can be an ornament to any possible place. 
From a hill above Harrogate, there is a 
view of prodigious extent, over the richest 
and largest plain which I have ever seen.— 
York, which is 22 miles distant, seems 
nearer than the middle of the landscape. 
Mrs I., whois an Englishwoman was in 
extacies. For my part, I must confess, 
that I think a little rising ground, or even 
a mountain, no bad feature in a landscape. 
A scene without a hill seems to me to be a- 
bout as interesting as a face without a nose ! 

Mrs Brunton had not in her nature 
any very great share of poetical en- 
thusiasm, at least she does not seem 
to have greatly encouraged or cultiva- 
ted it; yet few poets could excel the 
following description : 


TO MRS CRAIGIE, 

1810. 
** Studley Royal is truly a noble place. 
Besides a park of 1100 acres, a 
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‘mber of unequalled magni there 
300 acres of pleasure ground, with a 
saltnan of which I had no idea. 


The lawns are as smooth, and as equal in 

colour and texture, as green velvet; and 

pee veh as well as the gravel-walks, 

are by lofty trees, and embellished 

with an endless variety of flowering shrubs, 

not a fallen leaf—not a twig is suffered to 
their neatness. 

“ The is laid out in the old-fashion- 
ed style, with circular pieces of water, sta- 
tues, temples, cascades flowing over flights 
of steps, and banks made by rule and plum- 
met. Nevertheless, the plies fo Sh oan 
beautiful, but magnificent ; the F cap: is 
naturally swelling and varied; the artifi- 
cial river is so large, that you forget it is the 
work of man; the temples, a little 
out of place, are still beautiful; and the 
smooth shaven lawns show to great advan- 
tage the dark majesty of the woods, that 
tower over them sometirnes to the height of 
120 feet. 

** But, above all, Studley contains one 
charm which, so far as I know, is altoge- 
ther matchless—the ruins of Fountain’s 
Abbey. This noble pile—but how can I 
describe it to you? No words that I can 
use will give any idea of jts beauty, or of 
the effect which it had upon me! Some- 
times the very recollection of it fills my eyes 
with tears. I may convey to you some no- 
tion of the magnitude of the building, by 
telling you that it still covers two acres of 

, and that it once extended over ten ; 
but to describe the effect of the whole is out 


of my power. Imagine the huge folding- 
doors thrown open, to usher you into a ca- 
thedral of igious extent. The roof is 


gone. The noble pillars, of more than Co- 
rinthian lightness, which once supported it, 
still spread here and there into broken 
arches, twisted with ivy; which clothes, 
but does not conceal their forms. 

trees, rising from the dismantled court, 
mingle their giant arms with the towers. 
The windows—but why should I attempt 
an impossibility ? I protest I will never 
again try to give an idea of Fountain’s 
Abbey ! To crown all, I had scarcely heard 
the mentioned, and had never read 
any account of it; so that it burst upon me 
at once in all its glory. 

** My companion, who is an Englishwo- 
man, maintained a long dispute with me on 
the comparative merits of Studley and Dun- 
keld ; she, of course, preferring the beau- 
ties of her own country, and I, as in duty 
bound, upholding the honour of mine. 
The woods of Dunkeld are almost equal in 

ificence. The river is superior; as 
all the works of its mighty Maker are to 
those of man. The mountains of Dun- 
keld are incomparable; but I confess that 
Scotland has no Fountain’s Abbey. 

Her kindness and warmth of heart 
thus beautifully burst forth on her re- 
turn from this little tour to her be- 


[May 


loved Seotland. One might almost 
think she had been pine from 
for years by misfortune, instead. of 
having been in search of delight 
happiness in merry England. 

** But no pleasure, which mere beauty 
can give, ever equalled that which I felt at 
this first distant glimpse of my arg. 
home, to which, wherever I travel, I al. 
ways return as to the arms of a friend! 
Have we not reason to bless the goodness 
which has so ordained that many a 
fname no other charm, yet ch us, 

use it is our home. But mine has 

many, many comforts. If I could share 
them with you, and two or three other 
sons dear to me, it would want none to 
it complete tome. This cannot be! But 
trust we shall meet in a home, which will, 
indeed, be complete to us all; and who 
knows whether our propensity to love the 
place with which we are familiar, may not 
be one means of endearing to us that better 
home throughout eternal ages.” 

We can only make room for one 
single letter to Mrs Izett, but we think 
it is a very characteristic one. 


** April 10, 1810. 

“ Tt is even so! You are sixty miles 
distant from Edinburgh, and I have lost 
what probably no time will restore to me; 
that * medicine of life,’ which it is pr 
mised that they shall find who have re. 
ceived a title to yet higher rewards. Since 
you left me I have a hundred times deter. 
mined to write. I need not assure you thet 
forgetfulness has had no share in my silence, 
Levity itself would not forget a friend (if 
levity could have a friend) in one month-« 
* one “y month!’ I am semsiaten of 
you b my business and all m 
sures » deeathiah of my pleasures a na 
you heighten—and in what branch of duty 
did not you stimulate me? But all that ig 
over! and I can only repent that I did not 
better use what might have been so emis 
nently useful. 

** T thank you heartily for your account 
of your rambles at Kinnaird—would that I 
were the companion of them! In return, 
you shall learn my methodical routine. I 
write part of every forenoon, and walk for 
an hour or two before dinner. I lounge 
over the fire with a book, or I sew and chat, 
all the evening. 

** Your friend Laura proceeds with a slow 


but regular pace; a short every day— 
no more! She has advanced sixty paces, 
alias pages, since you left her. She is at 


present very comfortably situate, if the 
foolish thing had the sense to think so; she 
is on a visit to Norwood, where she is to 
remain for a few days; and a very = 
old-fashioned place it is! ‘Though it shoul 
never be laid open to the public at large, 
you shall see the interior of it one day or 
other. 
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the simplicity, and conveys the usefulness 
es recollection of 
the true history ives me of all interest 
Besides, the foundation of 
——~'s tale is a hi as well known as 
that of the deluge ; and she professes to ad-~ 
here closely to truth, only dramatizing a 
litle. Now, this ‘ izing’ is an 
undertaking too arduous for mortals. Shake- 
speare himself has, in some degree, failed in 


fu. But he is sadly encumbered with the 
fets; and no part whatever of the interest 
plays arises from the plot; so, at 
tome. Now —— and all 
isses, must pardon me, if I think 
ing b dl in agined ekdont, 

y well imagined incident, 
masterly delineation of character. 
have, indeed, succeeded in delineat- 
teal life ; a very few of them have done 
; but it has been rather in pictures of 

than of character. But —— has 
slender materials for a picture of man.ers ; 
and let theory of female genius forgive 
ine for ing her power of a 
rest 0. a story, the catastrophe of which. is 
not to be . * * # 

“ We old folks make friends slowly—so 
dowly, that I believe life will be too short 
tofurnish me with another such as you; 
therefore I value you aceordingly. I hope 
we shall be near neighbours in another 
world; or, that if your place be, as it well 
may, a higher one than mine, you will not 
be forbidden to visit the meaner mansions of 
our Father’s house. * * 

“ T am going to visit the woman that is 
‘ome to No 6. I believe I shall hate her ; 
yet they say she is a pleasant person enough. 
If she sits in the same place where you used 
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to work, I think I shall beat her. They 
say narrow-minded soem Besta hate their 
successors ; I rnust 

all creatures, for I hate the successors of my: 
friends. * “ You see my paper is done 
~—80; of course, is my letter.’ 


At the end of the volume there are 
extracts from the journal which she 
kept on her tour through England and 

ales, from which we regret that it 
is impossible for us now to make any 
quotations. It is very plain, simple, 
acute, and unpretending. 

« ang wang is a Sone ent of only 
100 pages; but tho a fragment, 
we conceive that by it the author has 
sufficiently attained her object, and that 
the reader could scarcely have borne a 
long story of such misery and such 
guilt. We, therefore, cannot regret, 
that this sad tale of profligacy and 
wretchedness is abruptly broken off— 
and could even almost wish, that the 
pure and high soul of the author had 
never imposed on itself the penance 
of delineating the life of misery which 
an abandoned woman is sure of lead< 
ing with the man who has seduced 
her affection from her husband. 

Weare loth to look, even with a hasty 
glance, on the face, however beautiful, 
of an adulteress—nor will our souls 
permit us even to be just in our esti-« 
mation of her crime. Nature and re- 
ligion themselves seem almost to debar 
her from the benefit, in human. hearts 
at least, of the temptations by which 
she may have been assailed. But when 
the adulteress comes before us, as is 
the case of Emmeline, (and there have 
been many Emmelines in real life,) 
deserting, in hideous wickedness, the 
bosom of a noble-minded, generous, 
high-born, moral and religious hus- 
band, to whom she has born children 
yet living in their beauty and their 
innocence, and plunging herself, with 
hateful tears and trembling and con- 
vulsions, into the arms of a paramour 
possessing only personal charms and 
worldly accomplishments; and who, at 
the very moment of her monstrous sa~ 
erifice, she well knows, in the bitter- 
ness of her guilty passion, can love her 
only with such troubled love as for 
ever trembles on the brink of hatred, 
contempt, anger and despair,—when 
such a “ white devil” rises before us, 
we wish to be relieved from the poison- 
ed air of her loathsome beauty, and to 
keep our sympathies and our sorrows, 
in a wretched world like this, for suf- 
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ferings and for sins that imply not the 
utter abandonment of all tht ever na- 
ture implanted in our hearts, and with- 
out reverencing which, we can scarcely 
hope to see the face of God at once in 
a and in judgment. 
e are therefore happy, since such 
a tale as ““ Emmeline” was to be writ- 
ten at all, that it is but a broken frag- 
ment. Had the author prolonged the 
story of this adulteress, all hearts must 
either have inevitably been repelled by 
the detailed account of her agonies ; 
or they must have been made to feel 
a fa pathy with them. We 
believe that Mrs Brunton could 
not have finished such a tale. She 
has lifted up the veil from the secret 
irit of the adulteress ; and we are 
illing that it should drop for ever— 
for a short look suffices into that world 
of woe and wickedness. 

One “ moon” only of the married 
life is here described, and it, indeed, 
“ disastrous twilight sheds.” From 
the first scene in the church, where 
the adulteress mocks the holiest ordi- 
nance of God and nature by swearing 
to venerate those holy duties which 
she is even at that moment trampling 
beneath her feet;—a lowering and a 
thundrous atmosphere hangs over their 
hearts and troubles and: confounds 
them. We are made to feel that con- 
trition is not for them—that their 
faithful bosom friend is Remorse. 
They have done an act from whose 
** deep damnation” nothing can save 
even one little hour of their lives, 
whether waking or asleep; and we soon 
see in the wrathful desolation of his 
heart, and the pitiable helplessness of 
her’s, what it is to be under the ban 
and excommunication of nature. 

When this miserable pair are on 
their marriage-jaunt, a note is put in- 
to the hands of Emmeline— 

** The envelope contained these words : 

** © Mr Devereux cannot retain in his pos- 
session any thing which has ever belonged 
to Lady de Clifford. He incloses a deed, 
which ‘restores to her the sum which he re- 
ceived three years ago. He has added the 
£10,000 which the law has lately allotted 
to him. In appointing Major Cecil trustee 
on this deed, Mr Devereux earnestly wishes, 
that an occasion may thus be offered of re- 
storing Lady de Clifford’s intercourse with 
@ parent so justly and beloved.” 


** De Clifford read this note without com- 
ment. He laid down the papers, and left 
the room without uttering a word. 

** Emmeline sat gazing on them—tears 
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ing unheeded from her eyesLj; 
slender form bent in dejection dl diag 
ment. She could not now lull her ox, 
science with sophisms of ‘ hearts not form. 
ed to harmonize, which no ceremonies could 
unite ;” or of ¢ consenting souls, by Hea. 
ven’s own act made one.’ She could not 
seek comfort in recollecting the stoical cold. 
ness, which was the only charge she could 
ever bring against Mr Devereux. She had 
done him fatal wrong, and she felt it. The 
heavier account of evil which lay against 
her, Emmeline did not indeed examine, for 
her compunctien was not repentance, Her's 
were the deadly pangs of remorse—not that 
life-giving sorrow, which finds, even in its 
own anguish, a healing balm. The 
ed Mr Devereux had bestowed on her a 
which his circumstances rendered truly ge- 
nerous ; he had shewn, even amidst his 
displeasure, a noble concern for her happi-’ 
ness—for her restoration to the love and 

ion of her father; and all the fail: 
ings which imagination had magnified, and 
all the sophistries with which she had striven 
to beguile herself, vanished together from 
her mind. She saw, not an injured hus. 
band, supported by the first 
resentment, venting anger which need 
not fear, and could barely pity; but Mr 
Devereux, deserted, alone in his unsocial 
home, wounded by ingratitude, disappoint. 
ed in confiding friendshi ! and she wonder. 
ed where she had found the fatal 
to inflict such aggravated suffering. 
saw him shed on his forsaken infants a tear, 
embittered by pity, grief, and shame; she 
heard them lisp the sacred name of mother, 
and break his heart with questions * when 
she would return.’ ‘* Wretch that I am!’ 
she cried, ‘ I shall never return !—My boy! 
my boy ! I shall never see thee more !’ and 
she wrung her hands in bitterness. * They 
are no longer accounted mine,’ she cried— 
* they are not even named to me !’ 

** She took the deed, and eagerly cast her 

e over it, in a vague hope of finding there 

e names of her children joined with her 
own; but they were not mentioned. The 
gift was to her alone, as if no apr ee 
claimed kindred or inheritance with her. 
* Oh! I have deserved this,’ cried Emme- 
line, * for I had the heart to leave them!’ 

“ Who that had seen her as she sat on 
the ground,—the snowy arm, on which her 
face was half concealed, resting on the seat 
from whence she had sunk, her sunny ring- 
lets wet with her tears, her bosom 
ing with sobs that shook her whole frame 
would have known her for the same Em- 
meline whe was wont to chase with feign- 
ed impatience her laughing boy upon the 
green—herself as playful and as innocent 
as he ? 

‘* A passing step at le roused Emme- 
line to ~~ po Jom tel ot whee De Clifford 
must feel, should-he witness her distress. 
She rose from her abject posture, strove t 
repress the bursting sob, and wiped the 
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¢ which would force their way. 
ey Clifford !” said she, * shall 1 
think I regret mak- 


4 herself before 
return of her hus He was absent 
hon “When he returned, the traces 
of suffering were seen in his bent brow 
sallow cheek, but his manner was un- 

He moved with his own firm and 
commanding step; he spoke in his own 
low tones. 

“ Had sar ps known hes. those gc 

t—had she seen him fixing hi 
ed gaze On the pool where the big 
min-drops were plashing, or resting his 
ing head against the cold rugged rock 
—had ph pry vm at last raise his face, 
rigid with desperate resolution, and heard 
the groan in which her name burst from his 
lips, where had been her vain hope that she 
herself alone sufficient for bes 

? She was then doubly the cause of hi 
ing. It was forher that he had in- 
is new and tormenting sense of in- 
, this remorse, this first venom of 
‘the worm that never dies.’ 


De Clifford carries his bride to the 


and 
changed. 


FE 


tation, and we have done— 


“ The visit had been long unrepaid be- 
fore Emmeline ventured to say, in a voice 
of timid inquiry, ‘ You think we ought 
not to return the Jenkinsons’ visit ?” 

* © As you please, Emmeline,’ was the 


“ A stranger might have thought it in- 
tended to leave her judgment free. Em- 
meline understood it differently. 

“ * Perhaps, then,’ said she, in the same 
tone, * I better write her a note to say, 


‘that I pay no visits at present.” 


* *]f you choose, my love,’ was De Clif- 
fd’ reply. % 

“* Its words were of the same import as 
the last ; its manner was so different, that 
Emmeline saw he approved her proposal. 

* The note was ed with regret ; 
for seven months of total seclusion—of that 
penal seclusion which mankind inflict, not 
m their forgetfulness, but in their scorn— 
had given value to any mark of human sym- 
pathy or ma Respect ! Emmeline be- 
came every more sensible that this sen- 
timent she must never more hope to awaken. 
She had gradually learnt to wateh for the 
expression of an opposite feeling. In her 
better days, the gentle feminine Emmeline 
had claimed no deference which all were 
not willing to bestow. But now a watch- 
ful jealousy was stealing upon her. She 
read contempt in many an indifferent look, 
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and heard reproach in words which con 
veyed it to no other ear. 
_ “* De Clifford had nothing communica- 


without, 

that voasslige 
tion to conceal, he yet felt no temptation. to 
communicate; and his thoughts and pur- 
poses were often to be gathered from. some 
accidental expression, rather than delibe~ 
rately unfolded. Yet to the inquiries of a 
friend, De Clifford was the most open of 


swered, concisely indeed, but with the most 
explicit frankness. Had. she ventured to 
oppose his opinion or his will, he would 
have remained firm, indeed, but not with- 
out giving a reason for his firmness. 

** But Emmeline ventured neither question 
nor opposition. That which was a general 
habit of her husband’s mind, she often mis- 
took for the expression of a iar feeling 
pede herself. * Had he married a wo- 
man whom he respected,’ she thought, ‘ to 
her he might have opened his wale heart. 
She might almost have been his friend. 
But I !—What am I but his toy ?—-only to 
be cared for in an idle hour—soon, pecha 
to be thrown aside for eyer.—Oh ! shall T 
live to see that day! No. I shall see its 
approach, and that will break my heart, be- 
fore I have lost all !” 

‘* It was not in her husband’s conduct 
alone that Emmeline watched for tokens of 
disrespect. She dreaded even the presence 
of her servants. She could not venture to 
reprove their misconduct, or even to re- 
mark their omissions. Their insolence she 
dared not encounter; for she knew, and 
they knew, the vulnerable point, where the 
meanest hand could fix a poisoned dart. 
The impertinence which another would 
have answered with a smile of good-natured 
contempt, or a burst of idle indignation, 
wrung the heart of her whose conscience jus- 
tified the scorn cast on her by the meanest of 
mankind. The encroachments, therefore, 
of her domestics were eagee their _ 

lects passed without notice, their irregu 
Fities without reproof; and as they fully 
understood the reason of this laxity, endur- 
ance only increased the evil. 

** De Clifford perceived that his house- 
hold was disorderly, its economy ill ar- 
ranged, his domestics turbulent and _dis- 
satisfied. He oe pe with a sigh, - 
easy, regular, and willing movement, while 
core by the calm but determined spirit of 

is mother ; and the respect of which Em- 
meline was so jealous, gained little by the 
contrast. The charms of his long-loved 
home were one by one decaying. His 
friends had forsaken it. The charities of 
relationship were fled. His still dear Em- 
meline was no longer the playful being 
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Fame euininty ediap upenr fer joo 
‘ gladdening ‘sinshine, was 
now but the cold and short-lived spark that 
poee Wa be Vols 18 Seed th change 
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~** You ‘have not shewn' me your port- 
folio for a long while, Emmeline. I doubt 
you itare been, very idle: Come, little 
trifler, let me inspect proceedings.’ 

© ¢Oh! not tology,” said Emmeline, 
lio ; * not to. 


' Bat T am in the humour to-day,’ in- 
sisted tain — vee ea ob- 
stinacy ; *‘ and you know resist- 
cake; Rimeartlais? ur 
“* The fading rose in Emmeline’s cheek 
ed to crimson, and over her 
face and bosom. * Alas! I know that too 
well!’ she thought; ‘ but why must the 
reproach come from you ?” 

* De Clifford, unconscious that his words 
could insinuate » was how examin- 
ing some sketches which had never been 
meant for his eye. Two infant figures were 
repeated in every attitude of 5 and of 
repose. Many of them were b. with 
tears. Upon some the names were written 
again and again, as if the very names were 
dear; and sometimes they were joined with 
a short and melancholy sentence that sued 
for pity or forgiveness. 





. Emmeline. 





possessed one friend, or eye 
Tins i a 
ought § mother, and for @ moment he 
half to forget his displeasure, 
pd 1 wg would prt prot 
wounded spirit of his Emmeline; by 
when a doubt arose of her iance, 
found it more easy to resolve upon . 
taking the task himself, and he mined 
to devote himself to its a 
And he would have kept his d 
could it have been led at the é 
of only fortune or life, for life and 
were still light in his regard com ’ 
his beloved Emmeline. But he to 
take time into his account. He forgot 
lengthened demands which the 
comforter would make upon his 
and that r a Conn sel f-di 
tion, which, if ind it ever bea 
virtue, is not the virtue of cecil 
** A few days served to make him 
of — sor say Nar he subje 
himself; and then he ew all 
with Emmeline, as if she nid ede el 
him to this unnatural constraint. in. 
wardly accused her of weakness and 
ness, for not absolutely driving him 
her to his accustomed exercises and em. 
ployments. After the first week, every day 
subtracted something from the efi of 
his self-devotion ; and while he > secretly 
angry with himself for breaking hi 
tion, he was yet more angry with Emme. 
line for making him feel that he oughit to 
keep it.” ss 


ently wished tha 
He 


e 













Our readers need not fear from us, on 
the present occasion at least, any dis- 
quisition on the very interesting char- 
ne of this — man. We 

ve something m better ‘to pre- 
sent them with—namely, perhaps the 
earliest traces of Mr Curran’s pen that 
exist—letters, as it is said’ in the Pre- 
face, which, while they record many 
agrestis feelings of his youth, are yet 
led with that melancholy which 


LETTERS OF CURRAN TO THE REV. H. WESTON,” 


accompanied him through life, and: 
length wrapped his mind in the’ datk- 
est folds of despondency and hopeles- 
ness. They were written on Mr Cut- 
ran’s first visit to London in 1773; and 
during the following year, when. 
was twenty-four years of age, an are 
addressed to a dear friend and colt 
associate. They shew much sim 

ty in the style both of his feeling and 
expression, and are written in fare 


ai Tis 





* Printed for T. Hookham, jin. Old Bond-Street, and Baldwin, Cradock, & 40 


Paternoster-Row. 1819. 
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7 taste than we should have expected 
from so ardent and so ima- 

. They are full of 

if the writer be never 
rilliant, he often shews that he 
be so, and that his wit, 
fancy are down, as 
that melancholy native in 
ent, and most natural in 
cheerless situation, as well 
t fervent affection for the 
whom he writes, which scorns 
, and delights in its corre- 
ce to use ~ most dow oe and 
language, as if two ds were 
‘ae at a meeting after long 
. Whiat can be better than the 


these reflections, as I passed 
could not but turn and take a 
ing look of poor Alma Mater: it 
scene of many a. boyish folly, and 
hour. I should haye felt 


meaty 
epi 


| 


iz 


¢ 


fi 
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of humanity. 

ind of exultation I counted over the 
those I loved there, while my 
igh to every name in the ca- 
even the Fellows whom I 
forgave at that moment ; the 
blotted out every injury, and I 
as hearty a benediction as if 
really deserved it. As for my ge- 


ee mayer (for I could not but go 
), I packed their respective little 
into one‘great one as I turned’ on my 

My old‘ friend and handmaid, Betty, 

in motion, got her hip under 

with my rap shirts, a 

against the during the 

and screwed up her face into rueful 
caricature, that might provoke a laugh at 
atiother time; while her young son, Denny, 
are tien a eared dey d, and a 
et of sea provision in the other, took 
the lead in the jon : and so we jour- 
b= where the ship 

hen I eritered, I 

“passengers seated round a 

cabin—we were about 

lo lord had 

keri the head of the table and the conver- 
sation, » with a mod iar to his 
country, gave a history of his travels and his 
ate connexions with the princes of the 

An old debatiched was com- 

of the gout, while a woman who 
Heaven ! what a tongue 

!) gave a long detail of what her 

by that disorder. To do 


ae 


cooly kind 
number of 


a 
Pea 
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would soon give those 

ferent employment. But-in that'I 
ted; the sea was 0 calm, that 

only was sick during the 

not my fortune that. the 

on that devil i 


He gives, in the following 
shortly but forcibly, that im n 
which the first entrance’ into London 
produces on ail strangers’; while the 
close of the letter shews us, that he 
never was an idler at any part of his 
life. Indeed, what great man ever 
was? A lounger in the world’seye 
may yet have uncounted hours of mys- 
terious musing and of profound soli- 
tary thought. 

** From Chester I set‘out that evening in 
the stage, ry about four hours at Coven- 
try, and the following evenitig at five o’clock 
was in the view of near 120 spires, that are 
scattered from one end of the ion to the 
other, and seem ‘almost bewildered in the 
mist that perpetually covers this prodigious 
capital It would be impossible for deserip+ 
tion to give any idea of the various’ objécts 
that fill a stranger on his first artival with 
surprise and astonishment. The magnifi- 
cence of the churches, hospitals, and other 
public buildings, which every where 
—— would alone be Steph tas 
for admiration to @ spectator, th ' 
were not distracted by the gaud fap of 
wealth and dissipation, continually shifting 
before his eyes in the most extravagant 
forms of pride and ostentation; or by an 
hurry of business, that might make you 
think this the source from which life and 
motion are conveyed to the world. Besides, 
there are many places here not unworthy of 

icular inspection ; but as my illness pre- 
vented pd ym seeing them on my an ar- 
rival, I m: iosity till some 
faturé thite ; as am Dictinet G apply 
to reading this vacation with the uw di- 
ligence, in order to attend the Courts with 
more advantage next winter. If I continue 
in my present mood, you will see a strange 
alteration in your friend. That cursed 
fever brought me down so much, and m: 
spirits are so reduced, that, faith !- I don’t 
remember to have ‘these six weeks. 
Indeed, I never thought solitude could lean 
so heavily on me. I commonly rise in the 
morning between five and six, and read as 
much as my eyes a: permit till dinner- 

2 
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I go out, and dine, and 
-time I mope about. be- 


. my i nd the Park. For 
God's s ig ge Ey. 

x y Newmarket cannot be bar- 
ren in § ings) that will teach me once 
mar Adieu, dear Harry.” 
, opening of the second letter is 
very pleasant. 


- 48 Dwell ‘remeniber the i I gave 


to-you, as the writing them would be 
disagreeable to me. Then, as for political 
pp which is the universal sehen kes, 
; is such a satay of eo in 
anecdote t i t one 
on not hew to believe anything; and 
Own newspapers are with as 
ies a8 I could send you.” +) 
Ts ry fag | known of the histo 
of the Miss Hume, described below : 
We think she must have died old and 
unmarried. She beats the blue-stock- 
ings of the present day all to sticks ; 
and what with a shrill voice, a hooked 
nosé, and a bit of a beard, which no 
doubt she had, she must have been a 


lour. 

Seales cryin ta te mataianial wey, 
e’s oit in the imoni , 
the ter of the widow Crai hey 

Limerick... It seems the whole comi- 

tatus was hunting the fugitives for three or 

four days ; but Schoole made a valiant run- 
ning fight of it, and has the dear creature 
here in London. ve 


of the particularity. She is a curious . 
Pupors smart And chattering, ie sup. 
on her good man as an oracle of taste @ 
erudition. By her means I have 
quainted with a Miss Hume, who is 3 

iginal in her way. She is a 
the celebrated David Hume; 
icine pele came: 

ra as well as a ic : 
heard his Essays recommen: 
her own discernment by pronounci 
unanswerable; and talks of the 
Burke, by the familiar appellation of Neg,’ 
eS ee ie ee 
al :—nothing for her but grots, and purling: 
streams, and piping shepherds; and tp 
crown all, it sings like a nightingale, As 
have not the best command of my musrles, ' 
I my propose putti “ the :, 
before the song begins, for the greater 
manticality of “he thing. This is an “4 
dient I used to have recourse to in the Col. 
lege, when I had the honour of teaching 
Nexon to sing. ”Tis a miserable thing when 
a poor girl is so mistaken in her qualifica. 
tions, as to display only her absurdities, and 
studiously conceal every thing that she 
ought not to be ashamed of. Even this be. 
ing wants not common sense, if she would 
but use it. But what have you or I todo 
with the text or comment ? 


After drawing rather an unfavour- 
able character of the English Boor, he 
thus breaks off into a panegyric on his, 
own countrymen, which has not pets 
haps been surpassed even in these later 
days so pregnant with lamentations 
over the degraded state of one of the 
finest people on the earth. 

‘* Their fondness for genealogy, so. much 
despised here, and not without reason, ye 

ives them an advantage they could. derive 
rom no other source. When each posits 
dividual is supposed to contain in his own 
person the accumulated honours. of many 
generations, they are led to treat each other 
with a politeness and respect proportioned to 

is i inary merit, and to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse that contributes nota 
little to reclaim, and even to refine the:sene 
timents of the illiterate ; and I have off 
thought, their manner of lamenting over 
their dead, co-operates strongly to » 
and improve this untutored sort of . polite 
ness, by keeping alive something like a taste’ 
for.composition in a language, that. wants 
neither expression nor extent, and, byyprés:! 
venting that from a decay, dnt 
which it may; i wise have flys and: 
to these you e severe political grie¥e.y 
ances, and the still more sad coe 
ducement to a strict association, the com 
munity of affliction and wretchedness, , 
than can be found in either France or Ge 
many, and yet-fostered in the bosom oa 


ort ill” 

smile, no doubt, at these observations as'bet 

ing unseasonable as well as exaggerate 
re 


constitution boasted to be free. 
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fet J mist plead guilty : but for 
is some truth in 
‘would to “Heaven 
og 


was not $0 
~The account of his visit to Hamp- 
ton-Court is full of life, spirit, and in- 


* ‘The servant who showed us the apart- 


ments, which were very splendid, _ usa 
dreumstantial detail of the pictures, and the 
jndgments passed upon them by different 
‘eonnoisseurs : he seemed to be a good ame 
ee ere his. manner “ laining 


i. e Persan 
oso ll t ha Sunple fellow, 


Shed his lneooe: sal by rote, and ran over 
a ln <ongy Pye bee a 
* But where is Alex- 
pag enagrs Apjohn. * There, Sir, at 
the door of Darius's tent, with the ladies at 
his feet.’—* Surely,’ said I, * that. must 
be Hephestion, for he was mistaken by the 
Qiieen. for Alexander.’—-—‘ Pardon me, 
Sir: I I know Alexander better than 
that:’ he shook his head in confirma- 
tion of his opinion, while I paid myself the 
bs compliment. ‘ But which of the two 
do you really think the greater man ?’— 
Greater! Bless your soul, Sir, they are 
tah den dead this roe tar years.’ O aye 
what_a comment on human vanity ! 
my soul, there was the marrow of a Fad 
sand folios in the answer. I could not help 
thinking, at the i instant, what a puzzle that 
mighty man would be in, should ‘he appear 
a committee from the Temple of 
Fame, to-claim those laurels he thought so 
much of, and be opposed in his demand, 
his competitors were Thersites, or 
the.fellow who rubbed Bucephalus’s heels. 
How would his identity be ascertained ? 
Charilus, stand forth ; but should Mevius 
contest the bays with Cherilus, would a 
million of critics decide the difference ? 
What then must be the sentence? Why, 
since the conqueror cannot be distinguished 
from the slave, let the chaplet be divided 
between them, et curru servus portetur eo- 
Thus, in a few yon may my dear 
Harry be a Tillotson, and his friend as much 
Cicero as Cicero himself.”’ 
It was in the following manner that 
beara his time.in London. What 
py kind. of life, what a. blessed 
of mirth and meditation— 
sportand study—fun and philosophy— 
and politics! What a treat it must 
ve beett to have frolicked with Cur- 
tan'ih stich scenes ; melancholy as he 
br f the sitet have been the life—the 


he 


additional inconvenience of being exposed 
to the et ah of a than, no ways agree- 
able to me, a d good- » generous, 
unexperienced, opinionated, sen un- 
learned, disputative sort a a veka eg 
more offensive to me 3 
bour, the steeple; for I MT bad Yeatnen 
dure un sounds, but I never bad an 
opportunity of oe ar bear with a trou- 
me companion J changed my ta- 
bernacle not a little to my satisfaction. "Re. 
sides being disengaged from the nuisances 
that infected me ‘before, I haye procured 
much better accommodations on more rea- 
sonable terms. For the future, you will 
direct to me, No 9, Orange Street, Leicester 
Fields. 
“ Notwithstanding a fit of illness, which 
somewhat retarded my application in the be- 
; Sete tt of assidu- 
of w once thought m: ip 8 
be For the first five months 
totally a recluse, indeed, , too 7 50, 
When we seclude ourselves entirely. from.all 
intercourse with the world, our. affections 
will soon grow impatient of the restraint, 
and strongly convince us.that much of. our 
happiness must be drawn from. society, ; and 
if we exert too much rigour, however.phi- 
losophical it may appear at the time, to.sutp- 
press these » the temper is apt to 
fall into a gloomy kind of apa This I 
found to be my case, and I oscontingly res 
solved to soften the severity of the diseipline 
I had over-zealously adopted, and to that 
end made some additions to my wardrobe, 
and purchased a fiddle, which I. -had)till 
then jenied myself. . Do not. think, .hew- 
ever, from my mentioning thoseindulgences, 
that I have diminished my hours of reading 3 
all I have done by the change is, employing 
the time that must otherwise be vacant, in 
amusement instead of solitude... .I still con- 
tinue to read ten hours every.day, seven at 
law, and three at hi s or the. general 
principles of politics: an ‘that I may have 
time enough, I rise at half afterfour. I 
have contrived a machine ‘after the manner 
of an hour glass, which perhaps you may’ be 
curious to know, which wakens me regular 
ly at that hour. Exactly-over--my head J 
have suspended two v of tin, one above 
the other: when I go to bed,: which is al-. - 
ways at ten, I pour a bottle of water into 
the upper vessel, in the bottom of which is 
a hole of such a size, as td let the water pass 
through, so as to make the inferior reservoir 
overflow in six hours and a half. I have 
had no small trouble in:proportioning those 
vessels; aud I-was still ‘more’ fora 
while how to confine my head, ‘so''as to res 
ceive thedrop; but REI (o> succeeded. 
‘You will ' be at’ somie loss*to 
guess what of amrusemont I allow 
self. whys P'ib'tell: you.” ee eaten 
of hours every night at a coffee-house, wh 
I am not: Liste entertainedwith a group 
of old politicians, who meet in order to de- 
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on the reports of the day, or to invent 
See his hate with the cies badness 


acquain- 
a great deal of a- 
fail be a ra 
be devoid of 

or seven old fellows 
early part of their lives 
adventures, and are united 


other principle than a common 
oi nce in 
their time by meddling in other 
’s business, since they have none of 
awe e theapay or ap 
a perusal ; it ves a facility at least 
Mesacits Gah Chat no lon 
ures us to a toleration, that must 
passage through life more ; 
Tes vile ‘A vatioty Of ordination and eat. 
ing-houses, and they are equally fertile in 
é for a character-hunter. I think I 
ve found out the cellar where Roderick 
Random ate shin of beef for three-pence, 
and actually drank out of the identical 
the drummer squeezed - 


t from this 
and I think. i 
improvement. 
who have spent 


uart, whi 
ther when poor Strap spilt the broth on his 


The third letter was written at Bris- 
tol on his way back to Ireland, and 
contains an exquisite description of a 
eoach scene, quite worthy of Smollet 
himself. 


“ The evening before last I set out from 
London in company with Morris, one of 
my companions in the Windsor excursion. 

other side of the coach was occupied 

a little, contemptible, cockaded thing in 

land pay, and which looked still more 
despicable by being placed near a laughing, 
weather-beaten fellow, who belonged to the 
sea-service. Had master Jupiter cuckolded 
Tindarus in the form of a turkey-cock, 
instead of a , I should be tem to 
trace my pedi from Leda h 3 for 
noone more heartily hates a red coat, or the 
Seal of il it. If, therefore, you have a 

ill-nature in your composition, you 
will rejoice in the pleasure I received ‘oom 
the contrast. The Captain, like the rest of 
his fellow-servants, seemed enamoured of 


at was shallow, 


- Our 


on the military and navy. The 
tar acemed to offend the captaln’s 08 
hate 6° SES 8, POPS would ; 


mistaken his man, as well as the da 


ment they were engaged on. The C 
dore soon obliged him to strike, nor di 


make amends for his fruitless attack wan 


navy, by his defence of the standing 
hich sailor assailed in his tuzn, aff 
wore ao efiectual os If they hed boone 
extemporary. It must, however be ob 
ed in his favour, that a perpetual of 
antipathy, and as constant an ind: of 
it, might naturally make it i for 
him to speak on such a subject with muh 
originality. As the Captain did not 
to have sufficient strength to support 
self a good roasting, I undertook 
his 


the part of a stake for him in 
dom; but the Commodore, ei 
ing my opposition to be only or 


satisfied with having overthrown it, was 
reconciled as to propose our supping 
ther on our arrival at Bristol.” ” 


One sees nothing in these extracts 
of the melancholy spoken of, as chy 
racteristic, even in youth, of Curran’s 
sensitive nature. Many indications of 
it ran through other parts of the let. 
ters. The last one of the collection 
we quote as being altogether illustr. 
tive of that peculiarity in his character, 
It is perhaps a little formal—but un, 
questionably displays considerable tie 
gour of thought, feeling, and expres 
sion. 

“« My not writing to you since I cametp 
England, proceeding wholly from a scarcity 
of any thing worth communicating, I 
justify a continuance of silence from 
same cause. But yet I know not well how 
it happens, there is something in the first 
day of the new year, that seems 
to demand the tribute of remembrance: 
could not let it without apprizing you 
that I'am otfll in the land oF the Hing: 
‘* vivo equidem.” These anniversary days 
serve like light-houses on the great ocean of 
time, by which we direct and. compute our 
courses. They alarm us to a momentary 
recollection of the tempests we have we 
thered, the quicksands we have escaped, or 
the fortunate gales we have enjoyed. If 
any of the stars of heaven have } 

ropitious influence, we adore them for tt 
laovolant regards, and endeavour to eng 
their superintendence for the remainder 


** As Young says— im 

‘ We take no heed of time but by itslos 
the moments slide unperceived away, ¥* 
think it still in our possession, still inbe 
ing, till the knell of our u hours 
startles us into a perception of its deces® 
These returning viel are not then with. 
out their advantage. They admonish 
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in the day of danger. 
« Thus have I in some sort accounted for 
' ing you with a letter at this par- 
ticular time, as well as for the mi y 
in which I sit down to write: in 
I do not remember to have been much 


these exquisitely respondent sy1 

which nina Ng 80 ps formed ‘the 
soms of her children, unobsé and 
availing. * “4 rx; thagne-sinn 


PS reee 





A FEW MORE REMARKS ON THE NEW WHIG GUIDE. 


ry), when we reflect on the strange re- 
ion which we have, even among 
our friends, of being the greatest quiz- 
wrsin the world. It is all one what 
we say at the top or at the bottom of 
a page—it is all one in what style of 
typography we present our lucubra- 
tions to the eye of the Lector Benevo- 
hus. There is no faith in our italics— 
our small type does not confer the air 
of quotation. Our friends, good wor- 
thy people, are determined to think 
surely that we print nobody’s wit 
but our own. 

Not contented with ascribing to 
some ingenious tor of our di- 
van, the manufacture of those bril- 
liant extracts we have given from one 
of the most interesting and original 
books of travels, which this age of tra- 
velling, and of travelling books, has 
produced—we allude to ‘* Peter’s Let- 
ters to his oe age ag Bo 4 

t reading public o inburg 
os observe, Fraddled with equal 


pertinacity upon some other brethren of 
our tuneful choir, the “‘ Trial of Henry 
Brougham, M. P. for Mutiny,” the 
* Sonnet on Myself,” the great 


Homer of Coc’ , and the whole 

of peony As we, of all 
men living, have the least inclination, 
or, indeed, the least occasion, to plume 


ourselves on borrowed feathers, we 
really feel very much displeased with 
this liberality of our unquestioning 
lovers. We would rather stand upon 
our own legs, such as they are, 

be perked up to the gaze of a lauding 
multitude, on the shoulders even of 
a Morris, or an Odoherty—to say 
nothing of a Hunt. In the mean- 
time, however, we are very sorry to 
say, we have not yet been able to hit 
upon any effectual and decisive method 
of giving light on these subjects, to a 
set of persons who seem mightily in- 
clined to be sand-blind.. We thought 
at one time of having all our quizzes 
printed in blue ink, in order to dis- 
tinguish them at once, as it were, and 
toto celo from pieces of genuine char- 
acter, that really are what ary com 
to be. But on consulting with Messrs 
oe and Boyd, a clever wae te 
fatigable typographers, we find that 
the alee of this plan would he such, 
as to cause a very serious diminution 
from the at present flourishing profits 
of our great national Mi y- Red 
ink would be cheaper, but then as we 
are bona fide inclined to be at peace 
with the world, would the world allow 
us to be at peace with thém, we’ éan- 
not make up our mind to scare the 
of the innocent and unsuspecting 
enger with such a broad an ole 
hanging out of the scarlet flag of defi- 
ance. We wish it were ble that 
some one of our ingenious correspond~ 
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‘ents could suggest something more 
‘feasible. 6h. catihas tin 
In the mean time we must proceed 
with the facilities and faculties already 
_in our power—and already, if wema 
be permitted to.hazard such.a 
—so well exemplified in our practice. 
Once more, then, we claim, and desire 
to claim no honour to ourselves for any 


thing printed in these pages, otherwise 
‘in the same plain > Bourgeois, 

over which the eye of the-reader is at 

this moment gli with delight. 


We promised in our last to make a 
few more quotations from that ingeni- 
ous satirical work, the New Whig 
Guide, a work which we lament to 
observe does not make its appearance 
as it ought to do, either expanded in 
propria persona behind the glass of 
our bibliopolic windows, or even as 
Wastle expresses it, 

Advertised proudly o'er the shops and stalls, 
In nek my red ink, and Clade 

The tyranny of the Whigs. in this 
place totters to its fall ; but the sulky 
tyrants, are resolved.to display all the 
vigour they can muster even in the 
nies of their last convulsion, and be- 
hold. the effect. We promise them 
they shall not long continue to hug 
comma fos the oo of a des- 
perate and clinging violence.. Ere 
they shall all © die,” —es they —s 
present compelling the poor Tories 
to, write print and _ publish,—and 
** make no sign.” 

The favourite butts of the author of 
*“* The New Whig Guide,” are Mr 
er Ny wes r Paul Methuen, 
and Mr Frederick Douglas. These 
are the only individuals of all those 
whom he lashes, for whom he seems 
to entertain no shadow of redeeming 
respect. He despises Mr Tierney for 
his ratting and his affectation of a 
plainness that forms no part of his 
character ; but he refuses not some 
share of due acknowledgment to the 

ity and shrewdness of intellect, 
which all who ever heard Mr Tierney 
ak, must be sensible that, accom- 
ciates Mr Ponsonby’s dulness, but he 
also appregiates his honesty. But for 
ries have mentioned, sae re- 
serves. ue and’ corrodin 
droppings the sole uinmingled yi 
of his wrath. ' 


There is only one other member ,of 
the Opposition Who makes any near 













approach to the same high station| a 
his displeasure, and this is no Jeg mmsn | 
person than our own illustrious go, 

tryman Sir James Mackintosh... ... es 
We think, upon the wholey:shejs 9 sgost 
rather too hard, upon Sir James jon, 9 suda 
as he calls him somewhere in the'true 9 inarc 
style of southern ignorance, ae io 
* The bra’ baim; to att 
Who of old herded swine in the’ countpy J 2 
Nairne.” T (titoae BA 

And yet we must say we feel some se 
Sinficbion in povcin By the skill yi Ope 
which he plants some of his 


the many weak sides of the learned 



































knight’s character. No man enjoygat te 
this moment a greater repute an bare 
upon amore slender and inadequat a 
foundation of merit, than Sir Jam an 
Mackintosh. We well remember wher 

he chose to desert his friends,” 7 
Whigs, for the sake of a snug appoi the 
ment from Lord Sidmouth—with what 

keen and bitter daggers those friends 9 su 
turned round to stab and lacerate ate. 
putation which they had so long)and How 
so successfully, been doing every:thing 
in their power to support and incre, i Pr 
Here, in this city, where he was edi. Ht 
cated, and where he is still best known, 

things were said of him by of And 
no trivial importance, which no ‘Tor His 
would believe, far less think of repeate, Hig 
ing, now that Sir James has deserted In 
the Tories, and has hushed the clamows 

of his calumniators the Whigsjty @ 4! 
putting his sop of words once more i 

to their mouths. But. without-at. H 
condescending to touch for a moment § 
upon topics of which these: did’ nét be 
scruple to preach upon the house-tops, Ren 
we think there is no harm in saying, 

that Sir James has really lived. quite, The 
long enough upon the remem And 
sweet sayings of Madame de Stael, and 

the eternal advertisement of that.eter!' jj Tho 
nal work, his history of Great Britain: @ "nt 
From all that we have ever seen, tw 
or heard, of this clever Rhetorician;We 

have no hesitation in saying, that heis « ow 
one of the last men of letters in Eu- 

rope, from whom we should, think. of. 4) 
expecting a truly great historical work.’ fj Te 
on any subject ; and when we consider! ff The 
what an union of knowledge andwise \) § %1 
dom it would require, to enablesany"' §j ™ 
man to write a good aoe of Gteat | Bis 
Britain, we: do think Sir James:ié'¥° 
most courageous knight in promising, na 
to achieve any such) sloous v Et 


umph. What has Sir James. 
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wpe or said, :that should lead any 
man to believe him, prima facie, a fit 
to tread upon that ground which 
jo barred for ever from all but the 
most exquisite of geniuses, or the most 
jous of quacks, by the inimitable 
march of Hume? But it would take 
ys into too wide an excursion, were we 
to attempt enlarging upon this. 
_One.of the best pieces in the volume 
isa poem entitled ‘‘ The Choice of the 
leader”. The principal members of 
Opposition are supposed to have met 
to select a chief, under whose 
their campaign in the House 
of Commons may be condncted. Af- 
ta variety of confident , candidates 
have been dismissed with more or less 
measure of respect, our. celebrated 
wantryman thus makes his appearance: 
“On t’other hand, Mackin TOSsH strives 
to unite 
The grave and the gay, the profound and 
lite : 


te : 
And Ei himself much that the ladies 
ould say, 
How well Seottish strength softens down in 
- Bombay ; 

Frequents the assembly, the » the ball, 
e-beau of unloveable STAEL ;* 

to talk French in his hoarse Highland 


note, , 
And gatgles Italian half way down his throat ; 
His gait is a shuffle, his smile is a leer, 
His converse is gee his civility queer ; 
In short,—to all grace and deportment a 
rebel, — 
At best, he is but a half-polish’d Scotch 
bble.”” 

He has some difficulty in gaining the 
ar of the Committee, but at last his 
time comes. 

“With clumsy. alacrity MACKINTOSH rose, 
Removed his old hat from the bridge of his 


Inser’d Bis eyes to the light of the day, 
And show'd his dark locks lightly sprinkled 


with grey— 
Those patriot loeks, which at liberty roam, 
Untarnish’d by powder, untamed by the 
comb $ 
Which, wild and erect on his forehead, are 
BEEN = ss 
Tue, pes of the freedom that harbours 
within. 
a » but to copy his idiom and tones 
her ree very candidly owns ; 
sound was asV irgil describes of the croak 
Of ravens, that sit on’ the sinister oak,— 
The language, where flourish and flimsiness 


lesamblea good English, as counters do coin. 


The 
The 
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*** Witham respect for the erudite, great, 
And eminent en who adorn this debate, 
With — deep and profound to the 


alr, 
Or rather to those whom I see sitting there, 
I humbly beg leave to express my i 
On a question so plain howadoubt can arise ; 
And that it should not be allowed onall hands 
What views and what talents the crisis de- 
mands, 

‘* « Ts this a fit season our notice to draw 

To a" and quirks of the. Old Bailey 


Ws 
The rise of a duty, the fall of'a loan; 
Or drunken affrays of Maccallopmahone ? 
When Europe (I love great examples to 
uote) 
Is like the head dish at a Spa table d’hote ; 
Where men of all nations, with stomachs 
not nice, 
Are anni to seize the best spoonful and 
ice. 
‘* « When tyrants are basely colleaguing te 
trench 
On the rights of that innocent people the 
French ; 
I gave to their efforts in Liberty’s cause 
My first, and shall still give my latest ap- 
plause ; 
You all must remember my earliest work, 
To vindicate Gaul+ from the slanders of 
BURKE ; 
I ventured the banners of freedom to wave 
In the face of that pensioner, bigot, and slave; 
And, sanguine in hope, with sublime‘elocu- 


tion, 
Applauded the march of the French revolu- 


tion ; 

Defended—of mortals the wisest and best—~ 

MrraBeau, CONDORCET, PETION, and 
the rest, 

By whose keen active minds and stout hands 
were o’erthrown 

Of priestcraft the altars—of. despots the 
throne— 

Precursors and guidesin their brilliant career, 

Of He’BERT, Marat, and the great Ro- 
BESPIERRE— 

‘* * We saw, by their efforts, the limits of 

France 

In rapid ion o’er Europe advance, 

Before her, Kings, Princes, and Common- 
wealths fall, ' 

On the Po, the Tessino,. the Rhine, and the 
Waal ! : 


And who can behold, without sorrow and 


A, 
This flourishing Enipire dismember'd again ? 
Her standards repell’d from the Sarre and 
the Dyle, 4 
All the yap the out-works of Verdun and 
Lille : 
The friends of political freedom. will. mourn 
On this side the Rhine to. see, Germans: rey 
turn ; ° 





* During: Mad, de Stael’s residence in England, she was much attended by Sir J. 


A . E. 
ss Vindicie Gallic, by James Mackintosh. 








ren the cruelest heart it must touch, 
Holland is basely transferred to the 
. Dutch ! 

«¢ « But this is not all—the complaints of 
the 

ring in our ears, and sink deep in 
; our souls ! 

That nation, once happy, united, and free, 
Near forty years since was divided in three! 
Before that atrocious event, tis confest, 
No Lr. ever more tranquil, more 


Except once a year, when a question might 
rise 


And diets and councils of state came to 


blows 

To determine the claims of the ski’s and 
the sko’s. 

And shall not Great Britain (of justice the 
pattern) 

Redress the oppressions of Frep’Rrtcx and 
CATH’RINE ! 

And reclaim, for the Poles, by our voices 
and votes, 

Their national birth-right—to cut their own 

; throats ? 


** ¢ But scarcely less vile than the seizure 
of Poland 
Has been -¥ base conduct to poor Heligo- 
land; 


That innocent isle we have stolen from the 
‘ Danes, 

And it groans with the weight of our trade 

and our chains. 

ppy strand, not two lustres ago, 
The thistle was free in luxuriance to grow ; 
The people at liberty starv’d, and enjoy’d 
Their natural freedom, by riches uncloy’d. 
But, now, all this primitive virtue is fled ; 
Rum, sugar, tobacco, are come in its stead ; 
And, debauch’d by our profligate commerce, 


we see 
This much-injur’d race drinking porter and 
: tea, 

And damning, half-fuddled (1 tell it with 


pain) 

Their true and legitimate master—the 
Dane ! 

“©The Dane!—Oh what thoughts at that 

word must arise ! 

A Monarch so , unambitious and wise; 

Who firm and devoted by Bonaparrt stood, 

And — injur’d England—except when 

e could ! 
Yet this worthy Prince, we, by treaties 


despoil, 
At first of his ships, and at length of his 
soil. 


* Akin to this crime, are the allied at- 
1 tacks on 
al, revered, and respectable Saxon ! 
Giol asrne, with what colours, what 
words can I paint 
The trials and woes of this suffering saint ! 
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At Dresden so bold, and at Leipaig’y 
true : ft 
To the aid of the French all his forerhy 


drew, 
And, from their united success he afar gay 
A richer reward than the Duchy of Warsay, 
Had fortune not frown’d on Napongoy 
the Great, 
How iy 8 to-day, were AuGUsTUs’s 
fate 
The Niemen, the Rhine, then, had bounded 


his reign, 
And Stralsund display’d his 
. neny is gay flag o'er 
In Prague he, perhaps, had exalted his seat, 
And Ham and Dantzig had crouch’ 
Promia’s jroud King 
Then ia’s proud King (if the F; 
spared his head) ™~ 
Had nee the world for a mors! 
And the Elbe and the Danube, the Oder 
Weser, 
Had giv’n to Augustus the title of Cesar, 
“eT Germany, England, France, 
_ Sweden and Spain, 
Russia, Brean, and Portugal join to main. 


These crimes, I assert, without fear of.1. 

Unanimous EvRore condemns the pro- 
ceeding ;— 

I have lately in Switzerland been, and de 
clare 

The crowds. which 1 met in the’ solitada 


there, 
Men, women, and children, the goatherds, 
and goats—.’ 
** Buthere aloud laugh quell’d the orater's 
notes ; 
And glad to extinguish a preacher so dull, 
The Meeting unanimous bellowed. ‘s 
bull! ? 
Save MaTHEw alone, who, in accents of 
thunder 
And great indignation, roar’d out * a Seolch 
blunder !” 
“In vain poor Sir James, in a treble. 
pitch’d screech, 
Endeavour’d to follow the thread of his 


speech ; 

Coughs, sneezes, and laughs, pealing loud 
thro’ the room, 

Pronoune’d, in a tempest, the candidate's 
doom : 


oom ; 
And ev’n of the Judges’ decision no more 
Than a word here and there could be heard 
in the roar, : 
As—* SipmouTH™’—‘ apostate’—* susp 
cion’—* not clear’ — 
* Vindicia’—* BurxE’—‘ pension’—‘two 
thousand a year’— ake 
¢ Scott?—* both sides’—* best bidder 
* though never so clever’"— 
‘ A Jacobin once, and a Jacobin ever’!!! 
a * +. we od « 





es — Sidmouth had in his administration made Mr Mackintosh Recorder of Boa- 
y— ° “ 





ee 
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‘We have no small difficulty in making our selections, now that we have got 


ito the poetical part of this production. 


We would gladly quote the whole 


of the lyrical pieces in particular, in order to furnish the few faint-hearted 


young ‘Tories of this place with a manual of merry 
icht chaunt their courage into a flame, when two or three of them are ga~ 
together over that private bow! of hot punch which commonly follows 


tered 


staves, ‘by which they 


the judges’ claret at a circuit dinner. But we refer them to the work itself, 
and shall merely give them a slight specimen ; we venture ‘to’say'that the 


following Medley has great merit : 
. I. 

Oh! the time is past, when Quarter-day 
My cares would chase, 

When all in life that made me gay 
Was till place ; 
New hopes may bloom, 
New offers come, 
Of suter, higher pay— 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter-day ! 

Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter-day, 


Il. 


Tho’ I sit and vote with Peter Moore, 
Since all hope’s past ; 

Tho’ I win from these who cough’d before, 
A cheer at last ; 


Of the following it would be folly 
line is perhaps as good as possible. 
Song.—By T. M. Esq. 


A 
Believe me, if all those endeating young 
charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow, and flect in 
my atms 
Like pany git, fading away ! 
Thou would’st still be ador’d, as this mo- 
ment thou art, 
Let thy lovéliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my 


heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
Il. 
Itis not, while beauty and youth are thine 


own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 
That the fervour and faith of a soul can be 


known, 
To — time will but make thee more 


ear: 
Ob! the heart that has truly loved, never 
forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when 


he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he 
rose. 


So sweet a cheer 
I ne’er shall _. 
From Opposition throats, 
As when first I it the Speaker’s eye, 
And big with notes, 
Moved the Committee of Supply, 
On Ordnance votes {* 


Ill. 

Oh ! never shall from memory fleet 
Dear Palace-yard !-++ 

Still fancy haunts the envied seat 
Of Robert Ward.t 
I triumph’d there 
But half-a-yoar 
And touch’d but ha 

But oh !—I ne’er may 
For half a-day ; 

Alas! I ne’er may touch it more 
For half a-day ! 


the pay ! 
it more 


to say one word. The wit in the last 


Imitated.—To P. Mam, M. P. 


I. 
Believe me, when all those ridiculous airs, 
Which you practise so to-day, 
Shall — by age, and thy well twisted 
airs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and grey, 
Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose thou 
hast been, 
(Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more) 
And the world which has laugh’d at the 
fool of eightcen 
Will laugh at the fool of three«score. 


II. 


*Tis not, while you wear a short coat of 
light brown, 
Tight breeches and neckcloth so full, 
That the absolute blank of a mind can be 
shown, 
Which time will but render more dull ; 
Oh ! the fool, who is truly so, never forgets, 
But still fools it on to the close ; 
As Ponsonsy leaves the debate, when he 
sets, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose. 





* “ Mr Caleraft was Clerk of the Ordnance in the Talents’ administration, and moved 


¢ Ordnance estimates.—E.” 


+ “ The Ordnance Office in Palace-yard.” 
w§ ts Re Ward, Esq. M. P, for Haslemere, and now Clerk 


Vou. Y, 


of the Ordnance.—-F.” 
2C 
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He does not succeed quite so well in Scotch as in English ; however, we 
must give one soemnen of this. We shall also give the prefatory note of 
the au himself. 


** We doubted whether we ought to publish the following Song under the title-of ay 
English Melody; but the author, the elegant and erudite Member for Glasgow, the 
Roscoe indeed we may say, of Greenock, assures us, that it is as good English as he ever 
spoke in his life. 

** After this testimony, we cannot hesitate to lay before our readers the following Eng. 
lish Melody. 





THE BLACK BROOM. 
A Scotch Sang English’d ; by K. F.* Esq. M. P. 
To the tune of ** The Deil came fiddling through the town.” 





IIT. 

“ The Exciseman is keen, like a Wheg, ats 

The Broom+ cam capouring doon to the faut : 
Hoose, Like a Wheg too, he staps at no. lies, 

W7’ & mossion about an Excisemon ; mon, 
It sims the Exchequer can loosen a noose And so, ’gainst the honest plain dealer is 

Whech the law too cruelly teis, mon ; maut, 
So Looshington cried, ** ye’ve foond a mare’s Black Broom would support the Excise. 

mon ; 


nest, 
** We weesh ye much joy o’ the prize, 
mion ; 
** Tes a vera new grievance, but ane o’ the 
bes' 


t, 
** Whan the Trasury snubs. the Excise- 
mon.” 


Tl. 


The Broom is commonly pawkie enoo ; 
Boot was, faith, ilkna night, not a wise 


mon, 
Ef he thought, in the coontry, to make a 
hubboo, 
Wi’ a mossion about an Excisemon ; 
For the Trasury cried, ye’ve fuond a mare’s 
nest, 
We weesh ye much luck 0’ the prize, 
mon ; 
Tis a very new grievance, boot ane o’ the 
best, 
Whan the Trasury snubs the Excise- 
mon. 


Then the Hoose all cried oot, ye’ve foond a 
mare’s nest, 
We weesh ye much luck o” the prize, 
mon ; 
Tes a vara new grievance, but’ ane o’ the 
bes 


t, 
Whan the Trasury snubs the Excisemon. 


IV. 
There are vots on tlie Airmy, and vots on 
the: Naivy. 
For Aistimats aw’ to revise, mon ; 
Boot, aye, the best mossion, (and fairit, 
God saive ye) 
Was the Broom’s just about the Excise. 
mon : 
For the coontry craid oot, ye’ve foond a 
mare’s nest, 
We weesh you much luck o’ the priz, 
mon ; 
Tis a vara new grievance, but ane o’ the 
best, 
Whan the Trasury snubs the Excisemon. 


But our poet is no less successful in originals thar he is in imitations— 


Witness the following : 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
To the tune of “ A Cobler there was, and he lived in a Stall,” 


re noisy Reformers who rant and who bawl, 


Come listen to me, while I sing you. of 


Paul ;¢ 


Not hitn § who, at Putney, gave Burdett 


a fall, 


But the worthy successor of Westminster 


Paul. 


Ye Billingsgate muses, ye dames. of the 
Hall, 

Come sing from my ballad the praises of 
Paul ; 

We Poets of Grub-street, who write for the 


stall, 
Had never a fitter Maecenas than Paul. 





* ‘¢ Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M. P. for Glasgow. ‘ 

+ ‘* See Mr Brougham’s motion, on the 2d April, 1816, relative to the remission of 
excise penalties. 

+ “ Evidently Paul Methuen, Esq. 

§ “* James Paul, Esq. (since deceased) wounded Sir F. Burdett, in a duel on Putney 
Heath,—E.” 
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We af the alr of a *prentice,the face of adoll, Even Moonshine grew pale, and knocked 
> of Were beauties, how lovely a-creature were under to Paul. 
Paul; He-swears ‘he belongs to no-party at all, 
Wf a wig-block, well painted, the ‘heart And truly no party acknowledges Paul ; 
fan could enthrall, But, just as the Lion employs a Jackall, 
the Even Freemantle’s self could scarce rival ‘The Whigs are so good as to tolerate Paul. 
ever our Paul.* He had heard of ‘the sudden conversion of 
Jf a west-country tone, twixt a stutter and Saul, 
ng. draw: And thought changing sides was befitting a 
Were eloquence, Lord, what a speaker were Paul ; 
Paul ; But the. Hebrew got reason and light by 
ifa model, with no more brains than a ball, his fall, 
Were a head-piece, Oh dear, what a States- But dulness and darkness still stick to owr 
man were Paul. Paul. 
You'd swear he was bred up at Coach- His like we shall ne’er:see again, all in all, 
makers’ Hall, If any thing ever should happen to Paul ; 
at & Such a spouting and fowr-in-hand Dandy And now should the sense,of my Song ap- 
is Paul ;+ pear small, 
ies, Had you seen him, when last he enacted the 1 beseech you remember, my subject is 
Wall! Paul. 
r is oe 
I. IV. 
ise While every tongue, Tho’ FLoop’s the pride 
Both old and young, Of Slaney’s tide, 
da From Penzance to Penrith, And Fintay of the Nith; 
: Is hymning Paut, Old Father Thames 
Ize, Will no one call A triumph claims 
é Their thoughts to Handsome SMITH. O’er both, in ue Xl SMITH. 
e MI. ° 
Taste, wit, and sense— With bloomi 
on. Without preterice— He decks his face, 
Though Pau be furnished with ; And smiles to shew his teeth ; 
ry They scarcely are And old threescore 
Above the par Ne’er saw before 
Of those of Handsome SMITH. A Beau like Handsome Smitu. 
it, III. VI. 
Wise Nature chalks 8 ing, sure, 
* ‘Then different walks ; Both Monk and Moore, 
Through Piccadilly’s width j In eloquence and pith ; 
¥ Though Paut may stride, The charms combin’d, 
Yet gay Cheapside Of form and mind, 
a, Exalts in Mandsome SMiT.H. Unite in Handsome SM1TH. 
VIL. 
the ‘Then Britain—round 
From Plymouth Sound, 
on. Even up to Pentland Frith, 
Her voice should raise, 
Pe. And sing the praise 
Of Wise and Handsome SmttTH. 
There is an ingenuity in this little morceau, which might have done honour 
to our friend the Rector himself. : 
the 
i Political Alphabet ; or, the Young Member's A. B. C. 
A, was an ALTHORPE, as dullasahog; G, pas.a GORDON’S preposterous phiz ; 
the B, was black BRoucHAM, a surly cur dog; H, was a HERON, a damnable quiz ; 
C, was a CocHRANE, all stripp’d of his J, was a Jo— JEKYL, whose law is a jest ; 
; K, was a Knox, in a sinecure-nest ; 
D, was a Dovetas, who wanted a place; 1, was a LAMBTON, sour, saucy, and sad ; 
Ki, was an EBRINGTON, dismal anddumb; M, was Paut METHUEN!—a Dandy 
F, was.a Finzay, a hogshead of scum; * gone mad ; 
1 of 


* “ These seem to allude to Mr Freemantle, Secretary of the Treasury in the Talents’ 
Administration, who certainly wears a wig, but whether he deserves the imputation which 
the rest of the line conveys is not so clear.—E.” 

+ “* Mr Methuen was famous in private theatricals; it is presumed that he also be- 
longed to the four-in-hand club.” 
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N, was big Nucent, who “ Portugal” 
writ!!! 


O, was an OssuLsTox, small as his wit ; 
P, was poor Preston, stark mad about 


oats ; 
Q, was a Quin, who with neither side votes ; 
R, was dark RomMILLy’s bypocrite look ; 
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T, was Tom Tompson, a tinker 
F Hool; ? from 


5 
V, was a VERNON an * asphaltic fool: 
W, was a WarRE, 'wixt awaspand aworm; 
But X, Y, and Zed, are not found in this 
form, 
Unless Moore, MARTIN and CREEVY be 


said, 
(As the /ast of mankind) to be X, ¥ and Zed, 


S, was a SEFToN,—Lord, coachman and 
cook ; 


Our extracts have swelled te such an extent, that we are almost ashamed 
to add any thing more to them; but our readers will be delighted with the 
last of our trespasses. The volume concludes with a very ingenious “ account 
of a parliamentary debate,” the wit of which lies in tin what stran 
results might be produced among men, could the cranioscopial system be 
reduced to the certainty of a science, and did the constitution of our corporeal 
fabrics permit of our making little exchanges among ourselves of different 
of our respective skulls. Among others, the author supposes that Mr He 
Brougham, and the late excellent Mr Horner, had undergone an operation by 
which thcir respective organizations had changed places. We have a sincere 
pleasure in observing, that in spite of all his levity, this Wir even whena 
cheval, et en pleine galoppe, retains sufficient use of his judgment to make him 
pay due honour even to his adversaries. The character of Mr Horner did not 
admit of being sported with. There was that about him which made friends 
and opponents alike rejoice in the contemplation of his worth. The modest 
and calmness of his marmer sat so gracefully upon the clear and commanding 
power of his mind, and the gentleness of his humane heart was so conspi- 
cuous even in the most purely intellectual of his exertions, that it was no 


wonder he lived without a foe, and died without a slander. 


‘‘ I was much surprised to see that the next 
two Gentlemen who presented themselves 
both came from the same side of the House ; 
but when I recognised Mr HorNER and 
Broveuam, I felt that the arrangement 
was quite proper; as no two persons could 
be more opposed to one another in manners, 
character, and principles, than they, and 
that an union between them would be ab- 
solutely necessary to the establishing a ge- 
neral harmony. 

‘ The operation had scarcely been finished 
on these Gentlemen, when Mr HoRNER 
started up in the most impudent manner, 
and began a lengthy, violent, and coarse 
attack upon all mankind, from the Prince 
Regent down to Mr Abbot a brewer of 
Canterbury. He called every body by the 
gtossest names, and when Mr Ponsonsy 
rose to endeavour, as it seemed, to moderate 
his fury, he lent him such a box on the 
ear, as knocked the silver spectacles which 
he wore on his forehead into Mr PETER 
Granvt’s right eye, and nearly prostrated 
the reverend leader himself on the floor— 
but what most surprised me was, the diar- 
rhoea or flux which now flowed from Mr 
HorneEn’s lips, and the eternal repetitions 
of the same thought in all the various 


words and forms which the vocabulary of 
the vulgar tongue could supply ; indeed there 
seemed no reason why he might not have 
gone on, stringing words, like beads, on one 
thread, for the whole night long; but a 
look of general despair, and a loud cry of 
question, confounded him, and obliged hin 
to sit down; upon which I observed that 
Lord Mit Ton and Mr CuarxeEs Wyyye, 
between whom Mr Horyer had been be- 
fore sitting, changed their places, and Sir 
Francis BuRDETT and Lord Cocn 
RANE went up and shook hands with 
him. 

** Mr BrovuGHaM, on the contrary, had 
acquired, by the change, a sedate, solemn, 
and gentlemanly manner ; he did not speak 
long, but he spoke well; he expressed a 
proper indignation against Jacobins, a man- 
ly contempt of Mountebanks, and the great- 
est abhorrence of bluster, quibble, evasion, 
and pettifogging; he picked up Mr Poy- 
SONBY’S spectacles, and presented them to 
him with a compassionate smile; he en- 
deavoured to give a kind turn to the absur- 
dities which Mr HorNeEz had uttered, and 
took his seat near Mr W1iLL1Am EL1IOT, 
with whom he continued in close and friendly 
conversation for the rest of the evening.” 





* One of Mr V———’s was laughed at for a metaphor about the fruits of the Asphaltic 
ke 
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SONNET. 


On seeing a Spark fall from Mr Hoceo’s Pipe. 


Husw’p were the scenes around ;—a slumbrous dream 
Reign’d like the stillness of an autumn day ;— 
Each man had yielded to the tranquil sway 
Of silent thought ;—when, with a yellow gleam 
Like that of an October morn, a stream 
Of living fire, with supernatural ray, 
Flow’d from the Shepherd’s Pipe—one spark did seem 
A wandering comet, ere it died away. 
And, like that spark, my feeble morbid spirit 
Lingers upon oblivion’s dusky shore ;— 
But thou, my friend, by nature didst inherit 
The robe that SHaxsrearE, Burns, and Spenser wore !— 
Learn to write Sonnets, Hocc, and thou shalt merit 
Applause, with deathless Perrarcn evermore ! 
April 1, 1819. R. P. Gririrs. 





SONNET. 
To the beautiful Miss Lucy ForMAN. 
On sceing her shaking Canastcr from one Bag into another. 


ALBEIT no narrowness lie in my creed, 
But zeal impartial in all pleasures slaking 
Its thirst, which men draw from the Poetian weed, 
As phantasy by mouth or nose may lead, 
Of smoking and of chewing and snuff-taking ; 
And albeit to my nostril doth proceed 
No perfume from these bags which thou art shaking, 
Such as might shock my nerve or horror breed 
Repulsive ; yet, oh yet my soul doth bleed, 
When I behold thee thus: my heart is aching. 
Fingers like these, sweet maid, o’er that fair mead 
Of Enna strayed, a virgin garland-making, 
When seized with swarthy coil and burning kiss, 
As thee, Tobacco, Ceres’ daughter Dis. 
April 2, 1819, Witrtam Wastte. 
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POEMS BY A MILITARY AMATEUR.* 


Ir would be mere affectation in us to 
pretend to entertain any doubts with 
= to the author of the present 
volume. It bears the marks cf his ge- 
nius too strongly, and is too full of 
his characteristic beauties and defects, 
to allow us for a moment to hesitate in 
attributing it to the pen of the same dis- 
tinguished writer, whose productions 
have 80 mainly contributed to the cele- 
brity of this Miscellany. Before we had 
read two pages, indeed, we were quite 
satisfied of the fact, and could have ex- 
claimed with as much certainty as 
Erasmus—“ Aut Dohertiades aut 
Diabolus.” For Mr Odoherty to 
maintain an incognito under any cir- 
cumstances, is indeed no easy task. 
His style is so peculiarly his own—so 
widely different from that of any of 
the other great poets of the day, that 
we can scarcely fail to recognize him 
under any disguise. There is nothing 
in truth more admirable in his cha- 
racter as an author, than his complete 
originality. His genius is too prolific, 
the stores of hisown fineimagination 
are too copious to lay him under the ne- 
cessity of either borrowing from his con- 
temporaries, or of imitating the great 
ts of antiquity. When Mr Odo- 
rty sings of war he has not the 
slightest resemblance to Homer ; 
though he scatters his ordure with full 
as much grace as Virgil, yet his man- 
ner of doing so is very different from 
that of the stately Mantuan; and 
though his subjects frequently bear a 
strong analogy to those celebrated by 
Mr Wordsworth, yet the most sharp- 
eyed critic would perhaps be puzzled 
to discover any similitude in their 
productions. 

The views of external nature which 
he delights to take, display at 
marks of an original and powerfu 
mind. He chiefly deals in that 
homely yet true philosophy which has 
less regard to causes than effects ; and 
he betrays much more disposition to 
-view things as they really are, than as 
they seem to be. His vision, it is 
true, does not extend very far, but 
then it is clear and distinct. He nei- 
ther views nature through a micro- 
scope nor a quizzing-glass, but exa- 


mines her with 4 good pair of 
eyes, which he finds to ‘eaeea aa 
Pp much better. Thus, in the 
mind of Mr Wordsworth, and proba. 
bly in that of every other poet now 
extant, the sight of sheep brows; 
on the mountains—of lambkins 
ing by the side of their dame—aat 
of the shepherd’s pipe, would 
excite only ideas of innocence and 
beauty. e images, on the other 
hand, which such a prospect would 
suggest to Mr Odoherty, are those of 
flannel jackets and roast mutton, Ip 
his imagination the spectacle of the 
lordly ox is uniformly linked with the 
associations of a spit and of a smoke 
jack. Let him behold the horse with 
“ his neck clothed in thunder,” paw. 
ing the ground in his beaut his 
pride, and he will think only on his 
price at Tattersalls, or what sort of fi. 
gure he would cut in a buggy. 
Another great charm of the poetry 
of Mr Odoherty is the utter absence of 
all affectation. We are delighted with 
the insight which he affords us to his 
own character, and charmed with the 
convietion which he forces upon us— 
that 
‘* He is himself the great sublime he draws.” 
He is not indeed what Mr Hogg ele. 
gantly terms Mr Carnegie— 
** The bard of tender tears and gentle sighs ;” 
for no man deals less in such ware 
than the standard-bearer. His aver 
sion to all sentiment is quite as pi 
as that of Sir Peter T'eazle, and he al- 
ways scorns to appear any thing bet- 
ter than he really is. ‘Thus while 
Lord Byron is continually guilty of 
the vile affectation of thrusting him- 
self on the public under the masque- 
rade character of Childe Harold, he 
takes an honest pride in never suffer- 
ing his readers to forget that he is 
merely plain Morgan Odoherty, late 
ensign and adjutant of the 99th, or 
King’s own Tipperary Regiment. 
When he issues from the press, he 
never takes the trouble of providing 
himself with a bag-wig and a gold- 
headed cane. He comes before us in 
complete dishabille, and we feel the 
same pleasure in beholding him that we 
should experience in contemplating the 





* The Feast of Bellona, and other Poems, by a Military Amateur.—London, 


Bullock and Badcock, Svo. pp. 223. 181°. 
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ince Regent without his Brutus, or 
reid: Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton in his gown and slippers, with his 
nose in eclipse from the soapy a 
ofa barber. This it is which lends a 
charm to his poetry, and snatches for it 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” On 
pedestal has he built his fame, 
and on this it will securely rest, when 
the loftier erections of more aspiring 
bards shall have crumbled into dust. 
"We are inclined to think, however, 
that the present volume will add but 
little to Mr Odoherty’s fame as an au- 
thor. Of the longer poem in the col- 
lection, entitled ‘* The Feast of Bel- 
Jona,” it would be difficult to say 
much in commendation. It is a sort 
of rambling-scrambling work, a sort 
of puffing of generals and of regi- 
ments, which owes at least as much to 
the Gazette extraordinary as to the 
fancy of the poet. That our army 
have always fought well, we have not 
the smallest doubt ; and they have 
iniformly afforded us the least ques- 
timable proof of it, in beating the 
enemy. But it is really too much to 
make us march through the army- 
list, and read elaborate encomiums on 
every regiment, from the Royals to 
the Rifle Brigade. There is no man 
who can regard the triumphs of his 
country with a more partial and ad- 
wiring eye than we ourselves. But 
we are not disposed to enter into the 
details of every battle, and feel so 
completely satisfied with the general 
t, as to think it matter of the 
merest moonshine by what portions 
of the army it was achieved. We 
therefore entertain a most perfect in- 
difference whether the forty-second 
regiment fought on this hill or t’other 
valley ; whether Captain M‘Kirdy’s 
brigade of artillery got up in time for 
action, or were left sticking in the 
mud ; and care not one pin whether 
acertain regiment of heavy dragoons 
were ordered to charge the enemy, or 
temain with the baggage. To reat all 
this interesting information in prose, 
Were quite bad enough in all con- 
science ; but to have it thrust upon us 
In verse, is utterly iutoleruble. We 
do not hesitate, therefore, to condemn 
Mr Odoherty as guilty of extreme bad 
taste, in lavishing his poetical talents 
on a subject so utterly unworthy of 
them. In fact, when we read in the 
“Feast of Bellona” long eulogiums 
on “ the ever-glorious fifty-seventh,” 
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and the “ never-to-be-forgotten tri- 
umphs of the hundred-and-third,” we 
ron eo confessing this to be more 
in the style of pu adopted b 

crimps and contdiien siete, tue 
might have been expected from one of 
the first poets of the nineteenth cen 
tury. Faulty, however, as this poem 
is, both in its conception and its exe~ 
cution, it cannot be denied, that it 
contains many spirited and powerful 
passages. The rays of the author's ge~ 
nius are continually breaking through 
the dim and cloudy atmosphere in 
which he has thought proper to in- 
volve it. - We may, indeed, with con- 
fidence assert, even when. his power is 
least conspicuous, that he has only 
failed where it was impossible to suc- 
ceed. But the merits of detached 
portions, great as they may be, cannot 
redeem the poem. _ Its doom, we fear, 
is irrevocably sealed, and we must re- 
gret, that this poetieal Pheton, instead 
of attempting to guide the chariot of 
the sun, should have thought proper 
to get himself bogged in a dung-cart ; 
or that he who, like feathered Mer- 
cury, might have winged. his way 
through realms of air and light, should 
have wilfully dirtied his. pumps and 
flesh-coloured silk stockings, by wad- 
ing through every pool and puddle in 
the parish. 

Having said. thus much, and we 
could not in conscience say less, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers 
a few extracts from the volume. The 
most interesting,.we think, will be 
found inthat portion of it relating to the 
eighty-eighth regiment, who have ren- 
dered themselves so acceptable to the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, by their 
conciliating manners and péaceable 
demeanour. It commences with the 
following fine poetry :— 

e€XTX. 
Bless thee, Green Connaught! nurse of noble 
men, 


Well mayest thou gaze with pride upon thy 


sons 

Who leave thee as the lion leaves his den, 

But to go forth and conquer! Well the 
Dens, 

The Crapoes better still, remember when 

At Badajos, amid the roaring guns, 

And bleed and death, to’ dastard fears all 


strangers, 
They taught the foe to shrink before the 
Cennaught Rangers. 
CXX. 
Oh lesson oft repeated ! bravely taught 
In many a siege und. many a crimsyned field, 
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Such, such, oh France, &c. &e. 


. He then proceeds in the following 
lighter, though still elevated strain. 


CXXI. 


‘How towered your daring souls, when on 
the breach 

The frog devouring Frenchman’s breech ye 
trod ! 


Loud was the cry of war, and loud the 
sereech 


Of dying men amid that scene of blood, 
That called for mercy. 
teach 


The foe to shew some bowels. *Mid the flood 
That drenched the walls, it seemed as if the 


* men, 


Who were but rogues before, were bloody 


rascals then. 


 OXXIL 


Thousands slept there in death. The rising 


sun 
Shone brightly on the pale and livid face 


Of friend and foe, but now their day was 


done, 


And their eyes saw him not. .Oh could the 


Of resurrection .men-beheld such fun, 
Or dwelt our Pattisons.in such a place, 
They might, dissect. their fill without re- 


proach, bag tt 
Nor steal, nor get dead-bodies by the coach. 


CXXIII. © 
*T were sweet to sing of triumphs! Sweet to 
tell ; 
How oft their laurels from the foe they tore ; 
And at the fights of Orthes and Nivelle, 
Toulouse, Vittoria, and Fuentes d*Honore, 
Not amid airs from heaven, but blasts from 


They rushed upon their prey. The trophied 
shore 

Bears monuments of glory. Glory not 

Forgotten, no, nor yet to be forgot, 


CXXIV. 
While England's pride remains; or Con- 
naught’s bards 
To the wild bagpipe’s shrilling notes shall 
sing 
The triumphs of her sons. The sweet re- 


gards 
Of female beauty, all her smiles can bring, 
When with a blush she from her waist dis- 
cards 
The'cireling zone, and prudery takes wing 
And Jeaves but love behind. Such sons of 
Mars, 
Such the sweet recompence of all your scars. 


CXXV. 
Rest, brave Hibernians, in the circling arms 
Of youthful love and blogming beauty, rest, 


Well ye knew to 
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“Lesson, at length by sad experience bought, 
‘The hardest, harshest lesson—how to yield. 


Safe from the dangers and the dire alarms 
Of trumpet-sounding war. Love gives a zest 
To every toil. * + 
” ” a 
* * e 
* ° . * ; 

Our next extract will, we think, gf. 
ford still greater pleasure to our ng. 
ders, though its poetical merits’ gp 
perhaps of a less lofty character, It 
1s, in fact, a most Scar’ fos and accurate 
description of the habits and & oy- 
ments of half-pay officerssuch 
generally frequent Prince’s Street jh 
the forenoon, and Ben Waters’ in the 
evening. It is no slight praise’ to ag. 
sert,-that the following stapzag age 
such as Wastle need not have blushed 
to own, nor the author of Beppo tp 
have written. 

CLXVI. 

Ye brave unfortunates, whom harsher stars 
Have doomed ‘o pine upon the half-pay list, 
Returning hoary-headed from the wars, 
To starve on chaff, while others get the 


grist, 
Wounds all your wealth, and all your bad. 
ges scars ! 
By you no maiden presses to be kist, 
For you ho beauty smiles, no eye looks gay, 
For why? because ye are upon half-pay, 
CLXVIL 
Oh peace be with you, whether ye be found 
In the Lawnmarket, up nine pair of stairs, 
Or blooming in a cellar under ground, 
Where shirtless embryo Doctors sleep ip 


pairs, y 
Then run to hear Monro. Alas! the sound 
Of five o’clock to you no image bears, 
Of a hot dinner smoking on the board, 
Good broth and mutton that might feast a 

lord. 
CLXVIIL. 

How often in your anguish do ye ery 
Yo your starved bowels, ** peace my cla 

morous friends.” 
How oft, in passing Davidson’s, ye-sigh, 
As the hot mutton pie its odour sends 


To your sharp nostrils. 9 7 
* _ hal = 


« * * 
* * a * 
These stanzas, and several others 

which follow them, but which we have 
not room to quote, are, we think, ext- 
cuted with great spirit. Those ad- 
dressed to Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, com- 
mencing, 
Had I a throat of brass, a Stentor’s tongue, 
Then valiant Celt great scion of M*Gregot, 
Thy glories had not thus remained unsung ; 
But every lip like mine, from prince to beg- 


gar, ‘ 
Had lisped thy praises. Oh, if yet unbung 
By grim Morillo, &c. Xc. 


3 
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to us extremely fine, and we 
strongly recommend. them to 
perusal of the reader. Although 
complexion of the poem is in ge- 
laudatory, yet Mr Odoherty 
i roper, occasionally, to indulge 
i (with what justice we know 
not) in severe observations on several 
i characters. Marshal Be- 
esford, for instance, seems to afford 
him a fair opening for the meen of 
his vituperative powers, and we are 
ingly favoured with three whole 
pages of abuse of the Lusitanian. chief- 
tan. Who the person alluded to, in 
the stanzas commencing, 
« Both saint and sinner, soldier and divine, 
Knight, preacher, methodist,” &c. 


Infact, the character appears to us too 
absurd to be real, and we therefore con- 
ceive it to have been much indebted 
to the imagination of the poet. More 
especially when he goes on to inform 
us, that, 

To and , to godliness and wine, 
Dele yee ho ee hs ool datos. 

And also, that he 
Invents fresh fables of his last campaign, 
Then tarns to study holy writ again. 

We cannot ibly bring ourselves 
to admit the existence of ridicuJous 
a e. Be this, however, as it 
(gape dismiss the poem with a 
reiteration of our former sentence of 
condemnation, and the expression of 
our sincere hopes, that he who is so 
well qualified to shine in the very 
highest walks of poetry, will select in 
future, for the exercise of his powers, 
only such subjects as are worthy of 
himself and his genius. 

After all, we are intimately persuad- 
od, that it is chiefly on his smaller 
pieces that the fame of Odoherty must 
ultimately depend. Those contained 
inthe present volume, are distinguish- 
ed by the same naiveté and vividness 
of colouring, the same embodying as it 
were of his own person and feelings, 
in the ~ tissue of his verse which 
we have already pointed out to the ad- 
neo our pues. bos = 
act, the Teniers o , and though, 

> great artes he has been sur- 

passed by many, in grace, majesty, 

and elegance of design, yet none can 

be more true to nature, nor pourtray 

with greater fidelity, those feelings, 
, and incidents, a 

thinks to t. is cOn« 

Youve ere ss 
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vivial songs breathe the very soul of 
conviviality, and inspire even his read~ 
ers with feelings of mirth and jollity. 
On perusing the following extempore, 
we can scarcely forbear imagining our- 
selves transported to a.tap-room, and 
listening to the honied accents of the 
facetious Ensign. 


Extempore, on the Intrusive P. 
a Parson at a Convivial Meeting in a ce« 
lebrated Oyster-house. 
L 
Cease your vile methodistical jabber, 
igs — of your prosing morality ; 
ou either must stop our or 
Adieu to all convivialite. arenes 
For that is a sensitive t, 
Whose blossoms encircle the bowl ; 
But, which shrinks from the touch and the 


cant 
Of a vile puritanical soul. 
Then, tear away, swear away, 
Lacrime roarem, 
Joke away, smoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 
II. 
Our gin is right Amsterdam twist, 
Our tobacco the real canaster ; 
Say, then, does not reason insist 
We should smoke it and drink it the faster ? 
The Parson our lives rebuke at, 
Do we care for his ing ?. No, no! 
For tho’ we are rum ones to look at, 
We'll prove ourselves rare ones to go. 
Then, teach away, preach away, 
Lacrime roarem, 
We'll joke away, smoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 
III. 


To-night’s Mrs M *s rout, 
You know I detest all such rank hums ; 
Does she think, for her scurvy blow out, 
I’d be troubled to put on my trancums. 
They may squall like a pig in the gripes, 
To some rumbling piano or organ ; 
But give me tobacco and swipes, 
Och! its them that gives wet Morgan, 
Then, squall away, bawl away, 
Lacrime roarem, 
We'll joke away, smoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 
IV. 
I can’t sup as your Dandies can do, 
On a little or some jelly : 
No! commend me to old Mother. Dow, 
Where I get the free run of my belly. 
Where I can be eo | and boisterous, 
And, with ale, gin, and oysters be crammed ; 
Oh! the man that enjoys not an oyster- 
house, 

Let him—sneak home and be eames ! 
Then, score away, roar away, 
Lacrime roarem, 
Smoke away, joke away, 
Tipple the jorum. D 
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There are likewise some stanzas ad- 
dressed ‘by the late Mrs Odoherty to 
her husband, commencing, 

** I have left Philadelphy, dear Morgan, for 


thee, 

But wherever thouart’s Philadelphy to me,” 
which appear to us extraordinarily 
beautiful. We even venture to assert, 
that a more one and Pree. ap- 

to parental feelin at con- 
Misod tn ehe- Rowing extrect, will, 
with difficulty, be found in the whole 
— of English poetry. ing of 
is abrupt departure erica, 
and the abstraction of her money, she 
thus elegantly observes : 
* By a ag gave mea cruel squa- 


When you sneaked on board ship with my 
goods and my cash ; 

I remember the day, and I ever shall mourn 
it, sure, 

For it forced me, by auction, to sell all my 
furniture 


And didst thou thenthink to revisit menever? 
Thine own wedded wife to forsake her for 


ever ; 

Like tobacco te chew her, then from thee 
to squirt her, 

Ah! what treatment was this for poor Mrs 

M* Whirter 1 

Look, look at thy son, he is nowat the nipple, 

Ah! how soon he has learned, like his fa- 
ther, to tipple ! 

How the little regue sucks, his lips could 
not be moister well, 

Sure he buds in my arms Hike a pearl in an 


This, it must be confessed, is high 
poetry, and we own we little envy that 
man’s feeli who can read it with- 
out emotion. Mr Od ’s monedy 
on the death of his wife, at page 173, 
likewise affords a fine proof of his 
powers in the pathetic. Composed 
of stern stuff, and “men of iron mould” 
though we be, yet we are not asham- 
ed to confess, the of it 
made us blubber like school-boys. We 


Poems by a Military Amateur, 





are the more anxious to recommend it 
to the attention of our readers, aS We 
have not previously done justice to hig 
powers in this department of 
and by no means anticipated fe hid 
so triumphant a success. Unlike! the 
rest of Mr Odoherty’s productions, ig 
is less calculated for the tap-room 
the bondeir, less for the oyster-houg 
than the library. His epistle to Dy 
Seott the dentist, is, as might beam 
tici from the facetious characte 
of that distinguished friend to maxi. 
cation, of an humourous and 
description, and pregnant with indieg. 
tions of the same warm heart and jo. 
vial disposition, which had already 4. 
cured to him the firm and ‘ate 
tachment of the worthy Doctor. Tn 
fortunately, like some teeth the Doc. 
tor has probably encountered, it is:m. 
ther too long for extraction. . We 
think the “ Ode to a Glasgow Bailie” 
would afford much pleasure to ow 
readers, and we only forbear. ex 
tracting it, from the dread_of.gi 
ing offence to the very thin En. 
ned and sensitive population of that 
refined city. e 
On the whole, we close the present 
volume with very high feelings of re. 
spect and admiration for the genins of 
its author. We are quite sure he has 
too much good sense to be offended at 
the censures which we have perhaps 
with too much temerity, ventured to 
omulge. He has already gone forth 
ke a giant, conquering and to con- 
quer, and we trust, he will still pur. 
sue the same high career he has » 
happily cam He need _ entertain 
no fears of success, and we doubt 
not we shall soon have it in our power 
to say of him, as of the great hero of 
antiquity, 


INVIDIAM GLORJA SUPERAVIT. 
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** That night a child might understand 
te tot horace be hea 


On ‘reaching home, I found our wo- 
men folk sitting in woful plight. It is 
well known how w acute 
they generally are, either at raising up 
imaginary evils, or magnifying those 
that exist; and our’s had out a 





ty of the thing happening, 


theory so fraught with misery and 
distress, that the poor things were 
quite overwhelmed with grief. “There 


were none of us ever to see the house 


There was no 4 


ain in life. 
ift * um 


May 
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stances considered. — ane a 
in the country to be saved, nor 

are left alive—nothi 

bat women ! and there they — 

helpless creatures, an 

ae liangdedd outamong thesnow, and 

pone to bring them home. Lord help 

them, what was to become of them !” 


ree 


Ai 


lady, our master’s niece, 
Yeervant girls, all of the same 
and beautiful as three spring 
every one of which are mild and 
but differ only a little in bright- 
amen Sameen , than 
tongue and every was put 
motion, the former te pour forth 
queries faster than six tongues of men 
cold answer them with any degree of 
jsion, and the latter to rid me of 
incumbranees of snow and ice 
with which I was loaded. One slit 
wp the sewing of my frozen plaid, 
another brushed the icicles from my 
and a third unloosed my clotted 
all arrived within a 


g3t 
3 
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Borthwick had found his way home 


without losing his aim in the least. 
I had deviated but little, save that I 
lost the river, and remained a short 
of the fairies ; 
but the other two had a hard struggle 
for life. They went off, as I said for- 
merly, in search of seventeen scores of 
my flock that had been left in a place 
not far from the house, but being un- 
able to find one of them, in searching 
for these they lost themselves, while it 
was yet early in the afternoon. They 
supposed that they had } ant by the 
house very near to it, they had 
toiled till dark among deep snow in 
the burn below ; and if John Burnet, 
@ neighbouring shepherd, had not 


heard them calling, and 

conducted them home, i 

stood hard with them i 

of us would have looked for them in 
that direction. ‘They were both 
much exhausted, and the . 






tains leaned over every valley. 
traces of burns, rivers, and lakes, were 
obliterated, for the frost had been com- 
mensurate with the storm, and such as 
had never been witnessed in Scotland. 
Some registers that I have seen, place 
this storm on the 24th of December, a 
month too early, but that day was one 
of the finest winter days I ever saw. 
There having been 340 of my flock 
that had never been found at all during 
the preceding day, as soon as the 
morning dawned we set all out to look 
after them. It was hideous looking 
seene—no one could cast his eyes a- 
round him and entertain any concep- 
tion of sheep being saved. 1t was one 
picture of desolation. There is a deep 
len lies between Blackhouse and Dry- 
pe, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not 
the top ef one of them to be seen. This 
may convey some idea how the coun- 
try looked; and no one can s 
that I would state circumstances - 
wise than they were, when there is so 
many living that could confute me. 
Whea we came to the ground where 
these sheep should have been, there 
was not one of them abeve the snow. 
Here and there, at a great, distance 
from each other, we could perceive the 
head or horns of stragglers appearing, 
and these were easily got out ; but when 
we had collected these few, we could 
find no more. They had been lying all 
abroad in a scattered state when the 
storm came on, and were covered over 
just as they had been lying. It was 
on a kind of slanting ground, that 
lay half beneath the wind, and the 
snow was uniformly from six to eight 
feet deep. Under this the hogs were 
lying scattered over at least 100 acres 
of heathery ground. It was a very ill 
looking concern. . We went about bo- 
ring with our long poles, and often did 
not find one in @ quarter of an 


hour. But at length a white shaggy 


| 
| 
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colley, named Sparkie, that belonged 
to the cow-herd boy, seemed to have 


comprehended ing of our per- 
plexity, for we observed him plying 


re in the snow with great 
violence and always looking over his 
shoulder to us. On going to the spot, 
we found that he had marked straight 
above a sheep. From that he flew to 
another, aaien on to another, as fast 
as we could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had 
twenty or thirty holes marked before 


We got out three hundred of that 
division before night, and about half 
as many on the other parts of the farm, 
in addition to those we had rescued 
the day before ; and the greater part of 
these would have been lost had it not 
been for the voluniary exertions of 
Sparkie. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had 
— sheep on the farm out, ei- 

dead or alive, except four ; and 
that these were not found was not 
Sparkie’s blame, for though they were 
buried below a mountain of snow at 
least fifty feet deep, he had again and 
gain marked on the top of it above 
em. The sheep were all living 
when we found them, but those that 
were buried in the snow to a cer- 
tain depth, being I su ina warm, 
half suffocated state, though on being 
taken out they bounded away like roes, 
yet the sudden change of atmosphere 


instantly paralized them, and they fell 
down deprived of all power in their 
limbs. We had great numbers of 


these to carry home and feed with the 
hand, but others that very were deep 
buried, died outright in a few minutes. 


‘We did not however lose above sixty 


in all, but I.am certain Sparkie saved 
us at least two hundred. 

We were for several days utterly ig- 
norant how affairs stood with the coun- 
try around us, all communication be- 
tween farms being cut off, at least all 
communication with such a wild place 
as that in which I lived; but John 
Burnet, a neighbouring shepherd on 
another farm, was ae on at 
picking "p the rumours that were 
afloat in the country, which he de- 
lighted to circulate without abate- 
ment. Many people tell their stories 
by halves, and in a manner so cold 
and indifferent, that the purport can 
searcely be discerned, and if it is, can- 
not be believed; but thatwas not 
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the case with John; he gave them 
with interest, and we were much 
indebted to him for the intelli 
that we daily received that week ; fq 
no sooner was the first brunt of the 
tempest got over, than John made 
point of going off at a tangent every 
day, to learn and bring us word what 
was going on. The accounts wer 
most dismal ; the country was a char. 
nel-house. The first day he brought 
us tidings of the loss of thousands of 
sheep, and likewise of the death of 
Robert Armstrong, a neighbour 
herd, one whom we all well knew, 
he having but lately left the Blacks 
house to herd on another farm.’ He 
died not above three hundred paces 
from a tarm-house, while at the same 
time it was known to them all thay 
he was there. His companion lef 
him at a dike-side, and went in 
procure assistance ; yet, nigh as it 
was, they could not reach him, though 
they attempted it again and again; 
and at length they were obliged to te: 
turn, and suffer him to perish at the 
side of the dike. There were three of 
my own intimate acquaintances perish< 
that night. There was another 
shepherd named Watt, the circums 
stances of whose death were i 
affecting. He had been to see’ 
sweetheart on the night before, with 
whom he had_.finally agreed and sets 
tled every thing about their marriage; 
but it so happened, in the inscrutable 
awards of Providence, that at the very 
time when the banns of his marri 
were proclaimed in the church of 
fat, his companions were carrying him 
home a corpse from the hill. 
It may not be amiss here to re« 
mark, that it was a received opinion 
all over the country, that sundry lives 
were lost, and a great many more em» 
dangered, by the administering of ar- 
dent spirits to the sufferers while ina 
state of exhaustion. It was a practice 
against which I entered my vehement 
protest, nevertheless the voice of the 
multitude should never be di 
ed. A little bread and sweet milk, or 
even a little bread and cold water, it 
was said, proved a much safer restorae 
tive in the fields. There is no deny- 
ing, that there were some who took @ 
glass of spirits that night that never 
spoke another word, even though they 
were continuing to walk and converse 
when their friends found them. 
On the other hand, there was one wo- 
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man who left her children, and followed 
her husband’s dog, who brought her to 
his master lying in a state of insensibi- 
.. He had fallen.down bareheaded 
among the snow, and was all covered 
over, save one corner of his plaid. She 
had ing better to take with her, 
when she set out, than a bottle of sweet 
milk and a little oatmeal cake, and 
‘with the help of these, she so far 
recruited his spirits as to get him safe 
home, though not without long and 
active perseverance. She took two little 
vials with her, and in these she heat- 
ed the milk in her bosom. That man 
would not be disposed to laugh at the 
silliness of the fair sex for — —_ 

It is perfectly unaccountable how 
easily people died that night. The frost 
must certainly have been prodigious ; so 
intense as to have seized momentarily 
on the vitals of those that overheated 
themselves by wading and toiling too 
impatiently among the snow, a thing 
that is very aptly done. I have con- 
iaah itheive ar six that were car- 
ried home in a state of insensibility 
that night, who never would i 
have moved from the spot where they 
lay, and were only ——_ to life by 

ing and warm applications ; and 

uniformly d , that they felt 
n0 kind of pain or debility, farther 
than an irresistable desire to sleep. 
Many fell down while walking and 
speaking, in a sleep so sound as to re- 
semble torpidity ; and there is little 
doubt that those who perished slept 
away in the same manner. I knew a 
man well, whose name was Andrew 
Murray, that perished in the snow on 
Minchmoor ; and he had taken it so 
deliberately, that he had buttoned his 
coat and ided his plaid, which he 
had laid beneath his head for a bol- 
ster. 

But it is now time to return to my 
notable literary society. In spite of 
the hideous appearances that presented 
themselves, the fellows actually met, 
all save myself, in that solitary shiel- 
ing before mentioned. It is easy to 
conceive how they were confounded 
and taken by ‘surprise, when the storm 
burst forth on them in the middle of 
the night, while they were in the heat 
of sublime disputation. ‘There can be 
little doubt that there was part of loss 
sustained in their respective flocks, by 
whine that meeting ; _ = was 
nothing, compared with the obloquy 
to which they were subjected on anos 


‘God for 
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ther account, and one ‘which will 
scarcely be believed, even though the 
most part of the members be yet alive 
to bear testimony to it. 

The storm: was altogether an un- 
usual convulsion of nature. . Nothing 
like it had ever been seen or heard of 
among us before ; and it was enough 
of itself to arouse every spark of su- 
perstition that li among these 
eo a did se was uni- 
v y viewed as a j nt sent b 
the punishment of some hei. 
nous offence, but what that offence 
was, could not for a while be ascer- 
tained ; but when it came out, that 
so many men had been assembled in 
a lone unfrequented place, and busily 
engaged in some mysterious work at 
the very instant that the blast came 
on, no doubts were entertained that all 
had not been right there, and that 
some horrible rite, or ndence 
with the powers of darkness, been 
going on. It so happened, too, that 
this shieling of Entertrony was si- 
tuated in the very vortex of the 
storm; the devastations made by it 
extended all around that to a certain 
extent, and no farther on any one 
quarter than another. This was easily 
and soon remarked ; and, upon the 
whole, the first view of the matter had 
rather an equivocal appearance to those 
around who had suffered so severely 
by it. 

But still as the rumour grew, the 
certainty of the event gained ground 
—new corroborative circumstances 
were every day divulged, till the 
whole district was in an uproar, and 
several of the members began to me- 
ditatea speedy retreat from the coun- 
try; some of them, I know, would 
have fled, if it had not been for the 
advice of the late worthy and judicious 
Mr Bryden of Crosslee. The first in- 
timation that I had of it was from my 
friend John Burnet, who gave it me 
with his accustomed energy and full 
assurance. He came over one even- 
ing, and I saw by his face he had 
some great news. I think I remem~ 
ber, as I well may, every word that 
past between us on the subject. 

“* Weel chap,” said he to me, “ we 
hae fund out what has been the cause 
of a’ this mischief now.” 

“© What do you mean, John ?” 

** What do I mean?—It seems 
that a great squad o’ birkies that ye 
are conneckit wi’, had. met that night 
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at the herd’s house o’ E , an’ 
had raised the deil cngbea 

Every countenance in the kitchen 
! the women at John, 
and then at me, and their lips grew 
white. + sa of 8 on 
infectious, t 
will ; fear begets fear es aarardliy as 
light springs from reflection. I reasoned 
stoutly at first against the veracity of 


the , observing that it was utter 
pred mel and a shame and disgrace 
for the country to cherish sueh a ridi- 
culous lie. 

“ Lie!” said John, “ It’s nae lie; 
they had him up amang them like a 

t rough dog at the very time that 
Sho tempest began, and were glad to 
draw cuts, and gie him ane o their 
number to get quit o’ him again.” 
Lord, how every hair of my head, 
and inch of my frame crept at hear- 
ing this sentence; for I had a dear- 
ly loved brother who was of the 
number, several full cousins and in- 
timate acquaintances; indeed, I look- 
ed upon the whole fraternity as my 
brethren, and considered myself in- 
volved in all their transactions. I 
could say no more in defence of the 
society's proceedings ; for, to tell the 
truth, though I am ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it, I suspected that the al- 
legation might be too true. 

“ Has the deil actually ta’en awa 
ane o them bodily?” said Jean. 
** He has that,” returned John, “ an’ 
it’s thought the skaith wadna hae been 
grit, had he ta’en twa or three mae o’ 
them. Base villains! that the hale 
country should hae to suffer for their 
pranks! But, however, the law’s to 
tak “its course on them, an’ they'll 
find, ere a’ the play be played, that 
he has need of a lang spoon that sups 
wi’ the deil.” 

The next day John brought us 
word, that it was only the servant 
maid that the i? thief had ta’en away ; 
and the next again, that it was ac- 
tually Bryden of Glenkerry; but, 
finally, he was obliged to inform us, 
“¢ That a” was exactly true, as it was 
first tauld, but only that Jamie Bry- 
den, after being a-wanting for some 
days, had casten up again. 

There has been nothing since that 
time that has. caused such'a ferment 
in the country—nought else could be 
talked of ; and grievous was the blame 
attached to those who had the temerity 
to raise up the fevil to waste the 
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fresh in the minds of the 
neration, they could have no 
conception of the rancour that pry 
vailed against these few indivi 
but the two scenes greatly price 
-- other, for in that case, as’ wells 
latter one, legal proceedings, -it 
said, were meatiented, and @ : 
but lucky it was for the shepherds that 
they agreed to no reference, for such 
were the feelings of the countryyand 
the opprobrium in which the act: was 
held, that it is likely it wouldhave fared 
very ill with them ;—at all: events 
it would have required an arbiter 
of some decision and uprightnesd to 
have dared to oppose them. Twomen 
were sent to come to the house as by 
chance, and endeavour to learn from 
the shepherd, and particularly ‘from 
the servant-maid, what there 
were for inflicting legal punishments; 
but before thet hippensd I had the 
good luck to hear her examined my- 
self, and that in a way by whichall 
icions were put to rest, and sim. 
plicity and truth left to war with su 
perstition alone. I deemed it very cu 


[ty 
land. If the effects Frcdaied 
the Chaldee Manuscript souhel 

present 


rious at the time, and shall give itvers | 


batim, as nearly as I can recollect. 

Being all impatience to learn partis 
culars, as soon as the waters abated, 
so as to become fordable, I hastedover 
to Ettrick, and the day being fine, I 
found numbers of people astir on the 
same errand with me Pees 
was moving with people, in 
from ouaben el to hear and 
relate the ers and difficulties that 
were just overpast. Among others, 
the identical gitl who served with the 
shepherd in whose house the scene af 
the meeting took place, had come down 
to Ettrick school-house to see her pa 
rents. Her name was Mary Beattie, 
a beautiful sprightly lass, about twenty 
years of age; and if the devil had 
taken her in preference to any one of 
the shepherds, his good taste could 
scarcely have been disputed. The first 
person I met was my friend, the late 
Mr James Anderson, who was as ale 
xious to hear what had passed at the 
meeting as I was, so we two contrived 
a scheme whereby we thought we 
would hear every thing from the girl’s 
own mouth. 

We sent word to the school-house 
for Mary, to call at my father’s house 
on her return up the water, as 
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ja parcel to go to Phawhope. e 
rte aa and when we saw 
her approaching, we went into a little 
sleeping apartment, where we could 
hear every thing that passed, leaving 
‘rections with my mother how to man- 
age the affair. My mother herself 
was in perfect horrors about the busi- 
ness, and believed it all ; as for my fa- 
ther, he did not say-much either the 
one way or the other, but bit his lip, 
and remarked, that “ fo’k would find 
it was an.ill thing to hae to do wi’ the 


enemy: 


extremely well, had her own early 
judices in favour of the doctrine of all 
kinds of apparitions not got the better 
of her. che was very kind to the girl, 
and talked with her about the storm, 
and the events that had occurred, till 
she eenaht the subject of the meeting 
orward herself, on which the follow- 
ing dialogue commenced :— 
mie But dear Mary, my woman, what 
were the chiels a’ met about that 
night ?” 


“ Arguing ! what were they arguing 
about ?” 

“ T have often thought about it sin’ 
syne, but really I canna tell precisely 
what they were arguing about.” 

“ Were you wi them a’ the time ?” 

“ Yes, a’ the time, but the wee 
while I was milkin’ the cow.” 

oe did they never bid ye gang 
out ?” 

“ Oo no; they never heedit whe- 
ther I out or in.” 

“ It's queer that ye canna mind 
ought ava ;—can ye no tell me ae word 
that ye heard them say ?” 

“T heard them sayin’ something 
about the fitness o’ things.” 

“ Aye, that was a braw subject for 
them! But, Mary, did ye no hear 
them sayin nae ill words ?” 

* No.” 

“ Did ye no hear them speaking 
naething Po the deil ?” 

“ Very little.” 

“ What wore they saying about 
him ?” 

“ TI thought I aince heard Jamie 

er saying there was nae deil ava.” 

“ Ah! the unwordy rascal! How 
durst he for the life o’ him !. I wonder 
he didna think shame.” 
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My mother would have managed . 


215 
“ | fear aye he’s something regard. 


less, Jamie.” 

“ T hope nane that belangs to me 
will ever join him in sic wickedness ! 
But tell me, Mary, my woman, did ye 
no —— cage ing ee 
about the house yoursel’ that night ?’ 

“* There was something om plo=. 
ver cried twice i’ the peat-neuk, in at 
the side o’ Will’s bed. 

“* A plover! His presence be about 
us! There was never a plover at this 
time o’ the year. And in the house 
too! Ah, Mary, I’m feared and con« 
cerned about that night’s wark! What 
thought ye it was that cried ?” 

«] A hg tm what it was, it cried: 
just like a plover.” 

‘* Did the callans look as they war 
fear’d — = heard it ?” 

** They lookit an’ queer.” 

ay Whit did A a fe 4 

** Ane cried, ‘ What is that?’ an’ 
another said, ‘ What can it mean.’ 
‘ Hout,’ quo Jamie Fletcher, ‘ it’s 
just some bit stray bird that has lost 
itsel.’ ‘ I dinna ken,’ quo your Will, 
‘ I dinna like it unco weel. 

‘* Think ye, did nane o’ the rest see 
any thing ?” 

** I believe there was something 
seen. 

“© What was't?” (in a half whisper 
with manifest alarm. 

** When Will gaed out to try if he 
could gang to the sheep, he met wi’ a 
great big rough dog, that had very 
near worn him into a lin in the wa- 
ter.” 

My mother was now deeply affected, 
and after two or three smothered ex- 
clamations, she fell a whispering ; the 
other followed her example, and shortly 
after they rose and went out, leaving 
my friend and me very little wiser 
than we were, for we had heard both 
these incidents before with little va- 
riation. I accompanied Mary to Phaw- 
hope, and met with my brother, who 
soon convinced me of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the whole report ; 
but I was grieved to find him so much 
castdownand distressed about it. None 
of them durst well shew their faces at 
either kirk or market for a whole year, 
and more. The weather continuing 
fine, -we two went together and per- 

ambulated Eskdale moor, visiting the 
principal scenes of carnage among the 
flocks, where we saw multitudes of 
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[May 


men skinning and burying whole droves of sheep, taking with them only the 


skins and Ww. 


I shall now conclude this long account of the storm, and its consequences, 


by an extract from a poet for whose works I always feel 


i to have 


t partiality; and who ever reads the above will not doubt on what 
indent the ce Rn is founded, nor yet deem it greatly overcharged. 


- 28 8 # #8 8 But O, as fell that fateful night, 
** Who was it reared these whelming waves ? What horrors Avin wilds deform, 
Who "d the brows of old Cairn Gorm, And choak the y light ! 
And scoop’d these ever-yawning caves ? There the vortex of the storm, 
Rene li, tho: Spies of she Stora! Bre mom the wind grew deadly sil 
He waved his sceptre north away, ak un ; a etal "hil, 
The arctic ring was rift ; H y robe of a 
And through the heaven the startling bray er folding fairy blue. 
Burst louder than the loudest thunder. Then whet » smooth and wonderous scene 
H over Avin’s lovely breast! 
The feathery clouds, condensed and furled, Not top of tallest pine was seen, 
Sele ee ee: On which the dazzled eye could rest ; 
Destruction down the dale was hun es as en, 
O’er bleating flocks and wondering men. Tn fcc her brows ad 
The Grampi *d beneath the storm; Aloft the radiant crescents swell, 
New mouniaine o'r the core lean’ ” “All pure as robes by angels worn. 
Ben Nevis shook his shaggy form, Sound sleeps far from the da 
- And wonder’d what his Sovereign mean’d. “ho ain yon lek and wxlihoh Caner’ 
Faun ee ies’, ; 
Even far on Yarrow’s fairy dale, Sane idan the ee 5 RE 
The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 
And cries of spirits in the gale Sound our seer !—the tempests rave, 
Lured many a pitying hind away. And cold sheets o’er his bosom fling ; 
The moldwarp digs his mossy grave; 
The Lowthers felt the tyrant’s wrath ; His requiem Avin eagles sing. 
en aber pep enper mer tage ell. ny de ae 
And Cheviot the cries of death, JaMEs Hoes, 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. —Eltrive, April 14th, 1819. 





IMITATION OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING S DESPAIRING LOVER. 


Why so sad, ae pale fond lover ? 
Pr’ythee, why so dull ? 

How can tears the cause discover 
Why these eyes are full ? 
Pr’ythee why so dull ? 

Shall a maiden take 

A baby to her arms? 

Oh, prove a man, and for her sake, 
Caress, not grieve her charms. 


Il. 
Thou hast no heart, fearful wooer, 
And love ive, not gain ; 
Then, wi heart that ye gave to her, 


whiner, 


Why give her not its 

Cease to murmur, hap 

Sigh that sob away, 
ink, if caring much wont win her, 


Then scorn, ~ ee pay. 


R. Je 
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(Continued. from No XXIV. page 708.) se 


people—entire in itself, and consti- 
tuting, both by its extent and the high 
us involved in it, a very important 
part of our whole Literature... ‘To the 
ter part of the readers and lovers of 


; + Of the many ex 
works of other eae se? of the 
same period, nothing, stri = 
i ha become 4 


for Ee abew: established itself in 
the daily ts and recollections of 
.. JMany. meritorious at- 
tempts have lately been made by the 
lovers of our literature to bri 
this part of in’ some. way 0: 
other to the knowledge, admiration, 
and delight of the common readers 
one gore But, in — 
is a of separation, whi 
is hard to pass. The toe itself, 
with the whole cast of thought and 
feeling—the whole character of mind 
—estranges these works from the pas- 
sionate sympathies of the general read- 
er. For the poetical feelings of men 
in general, or their pleasure in poetry, 
are so intensely blended with passion 
in their minds, that they cannot bear 
another la than that which, 
spoken by themselves, glows in their 
hearts with all the vivid associations 
of life. He- must be a student of 
poetry—in some measure a learned 
reader—who has acquired the power 
of going out of this living language, 
and of carrying his affections into an- 
other speech, among men whose garb 
and aspect is not of his generation. 
Shakspeare alone is of no age. _He 
i a language which thrills in our 
ood, in spite of the separation of two 
hundred years. His thoughts, pas- 
sions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are 


~ of this day, as they were of his own— 


and his genius may be contemporary 

with the mind of every generation for 

a tepeand ‘pene. t.poeee, But to the 
OL. Vv. - 


'y, indeed, itswholedsama_ : 
a 8s the single name of 
cellent tical, through a Succession 


student of English literature, . the ge 


nius of Shakspeare, though unrivalled, 
is not, alone. He is. one of a great 
body—the chief of amighty band. And 


es) y to the thoughtful. reader 
ce Seed 
wi tory 0 country, he is 
only one among the authors of a vast 
multitude of writings, which not only 
reflect great splendour on a 

era of our literature, but which char« 
acterize, in. an e i 


of ages. 
The drama of this the Eng- 
lish drama we pin ti to call ft, 
for what comes down from the civil 
wars to our Ss time is an imitative, 
not a national drama)—is distinguish- 
ed in its purpose and. character from, 
that of every other people. who have 
had a theatre. That of every other 
people, as it appears to us, has a 
purpose and a fashioned by 
peculiar circumstances of the people— 
belonging, it may be said, to the ex- 
ternal circumstances of their condi« ° 
tion. But this is derived not from 

circumstances accidental and inessen~ 

tial, but from the very mind, heart, 

soul, and genius of the people. It is 

a drama not seeking to t itself to 

particular courses of thought or senti-~ 

ment—to reflect manners—or to at- 

tach itself, as to asecond nature, to 

deep-rooted associations. But it has 

a simple and a single purpose, which 

should be the essential purpose of all 

great poetry—namely,, to represent - 
impassioned” thought, Tt will Be, dit 

impassion t. Itw if- 
ficult, we think, to assign to the Eng- 
lish drama of Se. pred any other 
general design; and as difficult, we 
also think, to point ont ane ee 
much character among the multitude 
of that prolific and teeming time, of 
which the purpose may not be comet 
hended under this description. It is 
distinguished from all others by this-—~ 
that it is Genius conceiving of Human 
Life. The Greek Tragedy was a splen- 
did. representation of m: ical or 
historic national fable, by re-. 


ligious awe, and Sees by -ances-- 
2g ® 
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tral . The French Tragedy is a 
ended woth of on; atige whew: 
ever it can find it most suitable, 


ie 
: 
: 
H 


pt at] 
Se 
i 
sf 
He 
if 


iu 
3 
7 


H 


seems to blend often, in a very strik- 
ing way, the tumultous energies of pas- 
sion, as they are seen in our best Eng- 


of which one might think 

not tolerate so s an union. 
It are, no doubt, those of 
our , from which, it is 
rathier for them than us to say, whether 
or not it may be imitated: ‘The - 
lish Drama, tlien, unlike that of all 
others, such as have-been de- 


the whole of the elder dramatists, has, 


» Mr Cam » been described of geth 
alone, ina few comprehen- 


sive OF He — Poet of ~~ 
world.” The extrao eel 


- ture in trag 
> tragio—of that which is even beneath 





explains, pervades, and determines al] 
its. works. Im the: /irst place, thie sin. 
es of its subjects: from all 

of all nations—from all con. 


pictures are filled up from all varieties 
of our human life without,—ffom ali 
varieties of our human heart within,««. 
and then, beyond life, from all varies 
ties of existence with which 
willie Wi Iaseginaty thooghesiod 
wi imaginary and 
moods which he has conceived of 
those unreal Beings. So that this 
drama, more than any other, is the 


ine 
LH 
Ht 
+1 
th 


concerted structure of its plots, in 
which incidents and events seem all 
ing on as we see them in real life, 
notin a staid, solemn, and 

procession, but often contrary to al 
anticipations of foresight, and with 
something of a wild, capricious, fan- 


i 


tinies of living men. In_ the fourth 
place, the plenitude of vigorous and 
real existence, even to extreme indivi» 
duality of character in the agents, and 
the circumstantial reality with which 
their persons and action are invested. 
And, in the Cs ap lace, the intermix- 

y of that which is not 


the just comic character of 

life, and beneath even this again, of 
grossness and buffoonery, all acted to- 
er on the stage, as nature acts 
them in our living world.. 

There is, then, but one era of the 
English drama, that which concentres 
round is immediate pre+ 
decessors—his cotemporaries, and his 
immediate successors. The originality 
of that age, in composition, is shewa 
chiefly in the drama—and the body of 
poetry which should be comprised in 
volumes comprehending all the plays 
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y seem men W. 
themselves for literature, 
not among books, but in @ real world. 
acquaintance with men—with 
parts and means of their artificial 
fife—and with all their natural world, 
agronugg foe nguang om Me 
p -paeliage HF wcanplr ye yeti 
restzained or baffled by imperfect 
anid by tem 
dim—ancertain—said 
-- is vi on i ; d 
‘wearing impress of original 
conception. It is not possible to con- 
ceive of them otherwise than as men 


& 


and their its—knowing what 
they did in highest and lowest—hav- 
i the most unwonted 


and artists—or witches spirits— 
if they paint high or frantic, or even 
a passion, they always seem at 

, and to depicture from their own 
vivid and familiar knowledge. Thus, 
minds not 
to a particular cast, not train- 


ed and fashioned, but free and large, of 


2 to all that life could bring before 
em—minds ious in natural 


such minds, living in the midst of free 

vi life, as it was in those 
days, and yet sufficiently cultivated, it 
J otherwise, than that 
Reet pestey wuld be fall of euch varioes 
wealth ; especially, being that poetry 
Which is most capable of containing 


y when the 


It is sensibility stealing into the 

of fancy. In their ; 
sentiments—every thing—there is this 
same tenderness of fancy ;—nor do we 
know of any collected poetry in which 
there is so much glad and pensive im- 
agery frem nature as in these elder 
dramatists of ours. 


Perhaps, in ing of their inti- 
mate various know. we ought 
to have spoken with still higher ad- 
miration of their language, In them, 


more than in any body of writers, is 
contained the richness and power of 
our English speech. No man kaows 
English, who has mot read them, and 
no writer may dare to believe that his 
oT ing erie, en. oat oe 

ish expression, W. net 
intimately know them. They wrote 
was free and un- 


also minds whieh, ieee) feet 
with strong impressions of i 
= also ayy ie uses 
of , 80 1 ex@hisite 
skill in their free selection-from its 
my ee 
Ww ir 
satisfied with mo onlier ieesl & page 
a modern mandlin tragedy, ‘and 
then one of Ford’s, of ryt 
oad is el, that inde 
other merits, those 
oe spirits spoke a more 
figurative-—more in 
impassioned—than seems now to have 
Tas drewling ts tases er of vigasous 
su ee days of vigorous 
tnd of ieee . 
e have been to 


somewhat more at large upon our 





mati¢e writers, from a feeling of 

t that more hod tet been oak 
of them in Mr Campbell’s Essay. It 
that the peculiar character 
‘his: own poetical ius may lead 
less into s oa with in- 
rests of the deena, as gem 

do, i movements of b 
realities, — 


in the 
mimic presentation 
with that poetry which bri 
fulness A. a es - 
imaging wo language, and the 
harmonies of versification. Or it may 
be, that he conceives the matter of 
dramatic poetry rather as belonging to 
philosophy, than the criticism of litera- 
ture. Or perhaps, it is more likel 
, in the light and airy course wi 
which he has traversed all the regions 
seth eer , that he has not chosen 
to dwell with minute illustration upon 
the works of many writers, satisfied, 
as we before observed, with opening 
up views—with indications and glimp- 
he! what he ae = feels—ex- 
ing nothing—but rather in spi- 
riting the reader, both b what he 
shews him, and what he leaves half- 
seen, or note eaten to return and 
explore for himself. In fact, Mr 
Campbell is always satisfied, when, b 
a touch he can express as mu: 
as t be conveniently said at large 
in a dozen lines ; but the diligent rea- 
der, who is accustomed to have words 


Pay 


fat 13 


af 


E 


to be treated even with satiety set out 
before him, is almost tantalized with 
entertainment, when he finds that 
he has no more than enough. 

The first of our elder dramatists af- 
ter Shakspeare, of whom Mr Campbell 
Foe is Ben Jonson, and we think 

t the following estimate of his ge- 
nius is just :— 

“ The tri of founding English clas- 
sical mene par Fore. 4-00 
son. i ies it is that 


F 


FS 
uy 
a6 
t 


i) 
; 
4 


the 
pronounced them rather 
ee ee miter! beings, aad hin, 


névertheless, the justice to quote one short 
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verely and instructively true; to nourish 
the understanding, while he feasted the 
sense of ridicule. He is more anxious for 
veri-gjmilitude than even for comic effect 
He understood the humours and i 


them forward in their est contrast, 
and subtlest modifications If Ss 
carelessly scattered Beran a bg 
fully prepared it. is is speakin 
pron 4 his happiest manner. There is a 
great deal of 
miscellaneous poetry. ledged 
that in the drama he frequently overlabours 
his delineation of » and wastes it 
tediously upon uninteresting humours and 
iarities. He is a moral painter, who 
ights over much to shew his knowledge 
of moral anatomy.” 

Mr Campbell then analyzes and 
criticises with much judgment “ The 
Fox,” “The Silent Woman,” and 
“ The Alchymist,” and thus concludes 
his notice of old Ben.— 

“ The art of Jonson was not confined to 
the cold observations of the unities of place 
and time, but appears in the whole adapta- 
tion of his incidents and characters to the 
support of each other. Beneath his leam- 
ing and art he moves with an activity which 
may be compared to the strength of a man 
who can leap and bound under the heaviest 
armour.” 

That Ben Jonson was a man of dis- 
tinguished powers—rare acquirements 
--cultivated taste--acute discernment— 
and unbaffled sagacity, is felt by all 
capable of reading his works. But he 
stands, it may be said, almost alone— 
the great founder of a kind of drama 
which noone else has ventured to culti- 
vate—a master without scholars. Itis 
just as unlikely that any future writer 
will surpass him in his own walk as 
Shakspeare himself; but were such a 
eciry to rise among us, we scarcely 

eel that the world would be much the 
better or much the wiser of him. 
Were another, or greater Shakspeare 
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tp arise, the ‘whole earth would be 


19.) 
' by the apparition. Read 
y aitoss as you will, and you 
will never find any thing like deep 
passion, Not that he is absolutely 
cold, for there is always about him the 
ry ‘of in ,—and there 
js rarely a singular beauty, with almost 
breathing pathos in them,—in his 
touches of fancy. And yet it is pure 
—without the impregnation of 
br human feeling. There are 
strong delineations of character, no 
doubt ; and yet it may be questioned, 
if there be one of his — that 
remains a living image, as of a man, 
in the mind of the reader. His dra- 
mas are full of dramatic situations, 
and of observations illustrative of va- 
rious shews of human existence. But 
notwithstanding all the art with which 
they are builded up, t are not 
structures that hang steadily before 
the eye—they have not the enduring 
character’ of a poet’s high visions of 
life and nature. His was a strong, 
aeute, restless, judging intellect, ho- 


. Yering over the field of human life, 


and marking all that it can discern for 
condemnation, or scorn, or confuta- 
tion, or ridicule—making discovery, 
for nee mae i oe . the lin 

i ings that do not seem 
dennopied-cclbviainds causes and effects 
ascertaining the inner structure of 
men’s lives and minds—unriddling to 
his own fancy the mysterious and per- 
plexing countenance of life, and yet 
seeking the solution not deep enough 
for the truth, not having capacity of 
greatness, natural sympathy, or deep 
grief, and therefore unable really to 
understand the life of man, though 
such parts of it as fall within his ca- 
pacity of knowledge, he may discern 
shrewdly, and have very critical in- 
telligence of them. A writer who 
turned away from passions to describe 
humours, does not deserve to be called 
great. He had, however, a most in- 
ventive mind—and as far as what Mr 
Campbell has well said leaves room 
for it—a dramatic one. Independently 
of these more radical defects, there is 
a stiffhess in constructing the sentence 
and metre of his tragedies that cannot 
easily be got over, it is so utterly un- 
like the flow of human speech. In 
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contradiction to the hardness and 
velly unsmoothness of the eikpoen fore: 
ing versification of his hes, is the 
ess arid sweetness of verse in some 
morsels of his poetry, of which the 
song gore by Mr pbell is’ per- 
ha e most exquisite i 
Mr Campbell t skims over the 
field of poetry, just touching, as he 
oe mn abte and Daniel, Sir Phi- 
ip Sydney, Lodge, Breton, bee “ 
Drummond, Hall, Donne, Corbet, Wi- 
thers, Marston, Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher, Warner, Browne, Chalkhill, 
Chapman, Phaer, Sylvester the Trans- 
lator of Dubartas, Sir John Davies, &c. 
&c. and thus concludes the second part 
of his Essay— 


** Such were some of the first and infe- 
rior luminaries of that. brilliant era of our 
poetry, which, perhaps, in general terms, 
may be said to cover about the last quarter 
of the sixteenth, and the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century; and which, though 
commonly called the age of Elizabeth, com- 
prehends many writers belonging to the 
reign of her successor. The romantic spirit, 
the generally unshackled style, and the fresh 
and fertile genius of that period, ,are not to 
be called in question. On the other hand, 
there are defects in the poetical character of 
the age, which, though they may di 
or be of little account, amidst the - 
cies of its writers, are glaringly con- 
spicuous in the works of their minor con- 
temporaries. In prolonged narrative and 
description, the writers of that age are pe- 
culiarly deficient rey charm, which is 
analogous to ‘ keeping’ in pictures. . Their 
warm and cold colours are generally without 
the ee ee pole = 
harmonize. ey precipitately 
good to bad hts, from to im- 


love them, and we should love them still 
more, if they knew where to stop in descrip- 
tion and sentiment. But they give out the 
d of their mind without reserve, ti 
their fairest conceptions are overwhelmed by 
a rabble of mean associations. At no period 
is the mass of vulgar mediocrity in poetry 
mnsioed by meee Sete Oyen agers 
er adulation, or by coarser satire. ay 
matory strains in the time of Charles the 
Second, may be more dissolute ; but those 
of Elizabeth’s age often abound in studious 
and prolix licentiousness. Nor are exam- 

of this solemn and sedate impurity to 
be found only in the minor poets: our re- 
verence for Shakspeare himself need not 





* We shall endeavour to delineate more fully the somewhat anomalous genius of Ben 
Jonson, when we come to him in our series of analytical essays on the old English drama. 
Above all, his «* Sad Shepherd” requires an essay to itself— REVIEWER. 
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gade, and seems the only death by 
which the soul and the earth could in- 
stantly get rid of sucha monster. The 
s direction is, “ He’s killed by a 
of lightning.” It is in the midst 
of an agony of incestuous passion and 
imprecation. It is as if the soul were 
driven visibly to hell—dashed out of 
the life that only withheld it from pu- 
nishment—in less than an instant— 
when the full load of enormity is on 
his head—and the full terror of. his 
guilt in our hearts—and by a death 
too, that seems as it were winged and 
missioned from outraged Heaven. 

We wish it were possible for us to 
all that Mr Campbell says of 
ont and Fletcher; but that 

cannot be. The following delightful 
sentences must suffice : 

‘«* The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher 
contains all manner of goed and evil. The 
in works collecti 
names, have been porch aro honen 
of these volumes. Fletcher's share in 
is by far the largest; and he is 
with the greatest number of faults, 
at the same time his genius was more airy, 
prolific, and fanciful. There are such ex- 


tremes of grossness and magnificence in their 
drama, so much sweetness: and: beauty in- - 


with views of nature, either - 
ly romantic, or vulgar beyond reality ; there 
is so animate and amuse us, 


yet so much that we would willingly over- 
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meee wi ey ay to 
we receive ‘ visiting some 

grt an anc iy, tural 


ee ye ee gt ete 


iu 


many. quarters, the lanes and hovels 
wavtchesien. - They have scenes of wealthy 
Se ae a ey and 
srg t females and 
> penniless 
Caractacus in the 


essential colours of their painting, and ex- 
tend, in one or two instances, to entire and 
offensive peie This pent has deservedly 
injured repuiation ; > » Sa a 
= allowance for the fashion a tees eof 
admits of no sort of apo apology. 
‘Theis Seema, nevertheless, is a very 
one, and ** has ample room and ver, 
”’ to permit the attention to ane 
from these, and to fix on more inviting pe- 
Sables and personages” their spiced ds. 
es eir 
their wit, pathos, and humour. 
ickly sown as their blemishes are, their 
merit will bear great deductions, and still 
remain great. We never can forget such 
beautiful characters as their Cellide, their 
and Bellario, or such humourous 
pa ae yea La Writ and Cacafogo Awake 
wa us, W er to quar- 
rel or to be bes with them. Their i in- 
vention is fruitful; its beings are on the 
whole an active and sanguine generation, 
and their scenes are crowded to fulness with 
the warmth, agitation, and interest of life.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher are the au- 
thor (for it is pleasant to s of the 
brother bards as one,) of whom the 
thought always rises to our mind im- 
mediately after Shakspeare—though 
we rts believe that we can give no 
good reason for it. Their plots are 
_ most incongruous, and hardly one of 
their stories is perused with deep inter- 
est. There are, with most rare ex 
tions, nocharactersperfectly delinea 
there is not much passion—not many 
fine speeches, and not a multitude of 
pieces of fine poetry. Their versifica- 
tion is rich and mellifluous, but has 
not any very peculiar or definite char- 
acter. But they yet seem to have 
looked on ors life in their power, 
and to delineate from it in freedom 
and joy of genius. One word certain- 
ly belongs 6 them in its best sense, 
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they write with spirit. The 

not easily estimated, but it is mor 
than the word’ seems to bear. Tt jg 
pre-eminently a quality of S 

writing, and of Ariosto’s—we had a}. 
most said of Homer's, if there was not 
a continual greatness in Homer’s 

ry, which puts the word out of the 
question. In Homer it can only: be, 
called freedom of power. Beaumont 
and. Fletcher ath to have beheld, 
with delight and with admiration, the 
enchantment there is in life ; to have 
looked upon men with love, and a. sort 
of rejoicing sympathy. There: is, 
grand martial spirit about them, and 
their gayety of heart is like the very 
mantling of wine. 
spirit of life in their living world: 
They have caught from life incidents, 
situations, persons, states of affection, 
movements of feeling, which are all 
most captivating to the fancy. _ They 
seem as if their imagination had been 
much nurtured from love-romanee):in 
which there is rather a masque of me: 
than the serious pathos of the pasden 

for the passion itself is tragic. "The 

and Shakspeare have ever coarne us 
the historical idea, that there was, in 
these days, great joy of life. in Eng. 


Of Ford, Mr Campbell says— 

** The memory of Ford has been de. 
servedly revived as one of the ornaments of 
our ancient drama: though he has no 
body of poetry, and has interested us m no 
other passion except that of love ; but in 
that he displays a re. depth and deli 
7 ¢, romantic feeling.” ~ 

we think, is rather niggard 
“7 this great dramatist. | Ford 
em next to Shak , the 
deepest sense of beauty, an imit he 
luxuriates, revels, and banquets. He 
has far more than romantic’ feeli 
for his soul has descended into, 
barred itself within the darkest, deep- 
est, and most woful dungeon of ima 
ginable human distraction. That.tet- 
rible Drama, the Brother and Sister, is 
unlike any other tale of unna’ 
guilt. He does not describe the pro- 
gel of passion, but at once plunge’ 
is victims into its torrent, _It 
tale of infatuation, not of sednclies 
There is no previous wickedness in. 
either party; and such is the beauty, 
of language and imagery t 
all the play-;-and such is even the in 
nocence ‘and purity of the hearts 


nea! 


of value of this word in fine poetryiis 


There is a generous | 
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ham, Waller, .and Carew ; 
latter, Kenrick and Cowley, Mr Camp- 
bell treats sli ein and hurriedly, as 
if he longed to breathe the airs of 
Paradise with Milton, and to soar, with 
him into the heaven of heavens. We 


Having thus, along with Mr’‘Cam 
bell, taken a cursory survey of the old 
English Drama, we yet feel unwilling 
to conclude, before we have paid our 
homage once more to that unapproach- 
able genius in whom the fulness of its 
strength and glory is all centered. 
Shakspeare, above all poets, looked 

men, and lived for mankind. 
is genius, universal in intellect and 
sympathy, could find, in no more 
bounded circumference, its 
from any part of human existence. 
Whatever in nature and life was given 
to man, was given in con tion 
and poetry: to him also, and over the 
undimmed mirror of his mind passed 
all the shadows of our mortal world. 
Look through his plays, and tell what 
form of existence, what quality of spi- 
rit, he is most skilful to delineate? 
Which of all the manifold beings he 
has drawn, lives before our thoughts, 
our eyes, in most unpictured reality ? 
Is it Othello, Shylock, Falstaff, Lear, 
the Wife of Macbeth, Imogen, Ham- 
let, Ariel? In none of the other dap 
dramatists do we see any thing like a 
In their works, every 


ected art. 

ing, it is true, exists in some shape 
or , which can be required ina 
- drama taking for its interest the ab- 
solute interest of human life and na- 
ture; but, after all, may not the very 
best of their works be looked on as 
sublime masses of chaotic confusion, 
through which the elements of our 
moral being appear? It was Shak- 
speare, the most unlearned of all our 
writers, who first exhibited .on the 
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stage perfect models, perfect i of 
all hu 
man events. We cannot conceive any 
skill that could from his great char. 
on - wee any defect, or, add 
eir pe’ composition. Except, j 
him, .we, look .in vain for the ee 
fulness, the self-consistency, and self. 
completeness, of. perfect art... All the 
rest. of our drama may be regarded ra- 
ther. as a testimony of the state of ge« 
nius—of, the state of mind of :the 
country, full of great poetical disposi. 
tion, and great tragic capacity and 
power—than as a. collection ,of »the 
works of an art. Of Shakspeare, and 
Homer alone it, may be averred, that 
we miss in them nothing of the great. 
ness of nature. In all other poets we 
do ;. we feel the measure of ‘their 
power, and the restraint under. which 
it is held ; but in Shakspeare and,in 
Homer, all is free and unbounded as 
in nature ; and as we travel, along 
with them, ina car drawn_ by ,celes. 
tial steeds, our view seems ever inter- 
minable as before, and still equally far 
off the glorious horizon. 
If we may. be permitted to exceed 
the measure of the occasion to speak 
so much of Shakspeare himself, may 
we presume yet farther, and go from 
our purpose to speak of his in liidnal- 
works? Although there is no one of 
them that does not bear marks of his 
unequalled hand—scarcely one whieh 
is not remembered by the strong af 
fection of love and delight towards 
some of its characters, yet to alli his 
readers they seem marked by very dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, andya few 
are distinguished above all the rest. 
Perhaps the four that may be named, 
as those which have been to the po- 
pular feeling of his countrymemsthe 
principal plays of their great 
tist, and which, would be recognised 
as his master-works by philosophi 
criticism, are Macbeth, Othello, 
let, and Lear. The first of these ha 
the most entire tragic action of any.of 
his plays. It. has, throughout, one 
awful interest, which is begun, 
through, and concluded . with» the 
piece. This interest of the action 8 
a perfect example of a most important 
dramatic unity, preserved entire. 
matter of the interest is one whi 
always held. a strong sway over, hu- 
man sympathy, though mingled with 
abhorrence, rise and fall of ambi- 
tion. Men look on the darings:« 
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this passion’ with’ strong sympathy, 
because itis’ one ‘of their ee ar 
herent —the aspiring of the 
mind — “its ‘consciousness’ of 
wer, shewn in the highest ‘forms of 
ate Rik ian ial a 

“7 “yg t. 


two things —not the aanene 
of Macbeth,’ is itself historical 
—but by the preternatural agencies 
with which the whole’ course’ of the 
story is involved, and by the charac- 
ter of Lady Macbeth. The illusion 
of the and) the: walking 
may ‘be as individual cireum- 
stances tending to give a character of 
imagination to the whole play. |The 
human interest of the piece is the act- 
ing of the’ of ambition, and 
the fate which attends it—the high 
capacities of blinded desire in the soul 
and the moral retribution which 
overrules affairs of aoe But the 
'y is intermingling of preter- 
aul agency with the transactions 
of life— s of events spun by un- 
earthly hands—the scene of .the cave 
which blends unreality with real life 
the preparation circumstances 
ofmidnight murder—the superhuman 
calmness of guilt, in its elated strength, 
ina woman’s soul—and the dreami- 
ness of mind which is brought ‘on 
those whose spirits have drunk the 
cup of their lust. The language of 
the whole is perhaps more purely tra- 
gic than that of any other of Shak- 
speare’s plays—it is -simple, chaste, 
aad strong—rarely breaking out into 
fanciful expression, but a vein of ima- 
gination | always running through. 
The of Macbeth himself’ is 
often’ exceedingly beautiful. Perhaps 
tomething may be owing to national 
remembrances ‘and associations ; but 
one observed, that in Scotland at 
Macbeth produces a deeper; a 
more breathless, anda more perturb- 
passion, in the audience, any 
drama. 
“If Macbeth is the most perfect in the 
tragic action of the story, the most 
in tragic passion is Othello. 
here i nothing to determine unhap- 
piness to the lives of the two principal 
Their love begins auspi- 
sly; and the renown, high favour, 
ind high character of Othello seem to 
ise a stability of happiness» to 
and the wife of his affections. 
But:the blood which had been scorch« 
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edit the vein of tal ng; under’ the 
suns of ‘Africa, bears “a* poison’ that 
swells up to vont the‘ peace of the 


Christiai marriage-bed.' He is jealous ; 
. o astith diiooh 


the whole course’ of the ‘action, : 
causes of all that ‘live all in 
the breast of Othello. The whole des- 
tiny of those who are‘to perish lies in 
his passion. Hence’ the: high ‘tragi 
character of the play ing © 


be designed to be. He‘appears never 
as a lover—but at once as a husband— 
and the relation of his love made dig- 
nified, as it is a —— 8 justification 
of his marriage, is dignified as. it 
is a soldier’s relation of his stern and 
perilous ees is a eeu not a 
wooing, at least unconsei wooing 
lovdjiema though: full of tenderness, 
yet is it but slightly expressed, as being 
solely the gentle affection of a strong 
mind, and in no wise a i And 
I loved her that she pity them.” 
Indeed he is not represented as a man 
of passion, but: of stern, sedate, im-~ 
moveable mood. “ I have seen the 
cannon, that, like the devil, from his 
very arm puffed his own brother— 
and can he be: angry?” Montalto 
speaks with the same astonishment, 
calling him respected for wisdom and 
gravity. Therefore, it is no love story. 
His love itself, as long as it is happy, 
is perfectly calm and serene, the pro- 
tecting tenderness of a husband. It is 
not till it is disordered that it appears 
asa passion. Then is shewn a power 
in contention with itself—a mighty 
being struck with death, and bringing 
up from all the depths of life convul- 
sions and agonies. It is no exhibi- 
tion of the power of the passion -ot 
love—but of the passion of life vi- 
tally wounded, and self-overmastering. 
What was his love? He had:placed 

his faith in good—all his imagination of 
purity, all his tendernessof nature upon 
one heart—and at once that heart seems 
to him—an ulcer. It is that recoiling 
agony that shakes his whole body—~ 
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pores ae ay my 
og a pa his life, which he 
in his conquest and sovereignty 
over men, to rest himself upon a new 
and gracious affection, to build him- 
self and his life upon one beloved 
Neer detring Send o:blaned sfitction 
which he had passed life with- 
oa ‘puinastel Masao 
pure to 
take that affection instead of all other 
hopes, desires, and passions, to live by, 
that at once he sees it sent out of ex- 
istence, and a damned thing standing 
in,its place, Iti 
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ef all'good, If Desdemona had been 
really guilty, the greatness would have 
been ed, because his love would 
have been unworthy—false. But she 


own victim. His happy love was he- 
roic tenderness—his injured love is 
engendered within itself to its own 
destruction, is the heighth of all tra- 
« The character of Othello is 

the most greatly drawn, the 

most heroic of any of Shakspeare’s ac- 
tors, but it is, perhaps, that one also 
which his reader last acquires the 
intelligence. The intellectual and 
warlike en of his mind—his ten- 
derness of aftection—his loftiness of 
spirit—his frank generous magnanimi- 
ity like a thunderbolt, 

and that dark fierce flood of boiling 
passion, —s even his imagina- 
tion i 


8 


pene t might em man 
offspring of Shakspeare’s love. 
He alone, of all his offspring, has 
Shakspeare’s own intellect. But he 
has given him a moral nature, that 





[May 
makes hischaracter individual. Prince. 
ly, gentle, and loving, full of natural 
Lag but having a depth of sensis 
which is no sooner touched by 
the men events of life, than it is jane 
red, and the mind for ever overcome 
with melancholy. For intellect ‘and 
sensibility blended t and 
commensurate, and both ideally exalts 
ed and pure, are not able to 
through the calamity and trial of Ete, 
unless they ——— by some ane 
gel from its , they perish in it, or 
undergo a worse change. The play ise 
singular example of a piece of great 
length, neating its interest upon the 
delineation of one character. For 
Hamlet, his discourses, and the — 
of his mind, are all ee é 
other persons—even his father’s ghost, 
are important through him. And in 
himself, it is the variation of his mind, 
and not the varying events of his life, 
that affords the interest. In there 
presentation, his celebrated soli 
is perhaps the part of the play that 
most expeeted, even by the common 
audience. His interview with hismo 
ther, of which the interest is 
entirely from his mind—for about her 
we care nothing—_is in like manner re» 
markable by the sympathy it excites 
in those, for whom the most intelles 
tual of Shakspeare’s works would 
This Cle seem = have been written. 

i is aps superior to 
other in ae se for unity in dae 
lineation of character. 

We have yet to speak of the most 
pathetic of the plays of Shakspeare~ 
Lear. A story unnatural and irrational 
in its foundation ; but, at the same 
time, a natural favourite of tradition, 
has become, in the hands of Shak» 
speare, a tr of s ing 
deur. and ek He ies pe os 
on that germ of interest which had 
already made the story a favourite.of 
popular tradition, and unfolded itim 
to a work for the passionate sym 
of all—young, old, rich and) poor 
learned and illiterate, virtuous and de- 

ved. The majestic form of the 

ingly-hearted old man—the reverend 
head of the broken-hearted father~ 
*< a head so old and white as this’ 
the royalty from which he is 
but of which he can never be div 
—the father’s heart which, rejected 
and trampled on by two children, and 
trampling on its one most young 
duteous child, is, in the utmost de 
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wild raging of the elements, joined with 
human outrage and Ln to hae 


unoffending ; and pane himself 
in the midst of all imaginable cone | 
anddesolation, descanting upon 

on the whirlwinds that drive around 
him—and then turning in tenderness 
to:some of the wild motley association 
of sufferers among whom he stands— 


tage, perhaps in any reality, but 
ry made a world to our ation 
about one single imaginary in vidual, 


such as draws the reverence and s 


on It is 


some wild 





seems, associated as is with Lear, 
to come within the consecration of 
Lear's madness. It agrees with all 


deiciecantrahe heutslolaee tc 2 Rewer Wi 


wanna 9 bound together by 
astrange kind of sympathy, confusion 
in the elements of nature, of human 
stall the ply, here Through- 
the play, is there not sublimity 

felt amidst the continual presence of 

all kinds of disorder and confusion in 
the natural and moral world ; a conti- 
nual consciousness of eternal order, 
law, and good? This it is that 
0 exalts it in our eyes, There 
is more justness of intellect in Lear's 
madness than in his right senses 
Poe if the indestructible divinity of 
at times more 
inighty theca the rune of it earth- 
ly tabernacle. The death of Cordelia 
andthe death of Lear* leave on our 
minds, at least, neither pain nor dis- 
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appointment, like a common 
ing ill—but, seg yo 


ee ead involved: in: darkness 
conflicting. wi “let 
loose to in ‘the j~a life 


which continually seeks: “pedoey and 

which can only fier ite in 

ing ever to the 
but of which the peace is 
The feeling of the play, : 
rightly consider it,, is hi 
~—because we are made 
very 
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of those passions and that li 
eternal Truth, that evil must 
o that good must be. , 
b ttle ape ad cng ower 
y the ve s 
lave, So die from her love: and 
his restoration to her love, and there+ 
with to his own mind, con 
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ing her in dead in his arms~and his 
ea tenoetae over her--are no more 
than the full consummation of their 
reunited love—and there father and 
daughter lie in final and im 
. Cordelia, whom we.at last see 
fin dead before us, and over whom 
such floods of loving and ap+ 
sutning tadety scarcely speaks or acts 
in the play at allae appear but a 
the 


from all the impressive and memorable 
scenes; and to what she does say; 
Snoee Inpeh ene Aes yet, 
by some divine power of conception in 
Shakspeare’s soul, she always seems to 
our memory one of the principal char 
sacteronnond while we teed. the: jglay, 
she is continually present to our it 
nation. In her sisters 5 
her filial love is felt—in the 
ness of the Ms oe 
are turned to t 
reserved for him in her loving besom 
—in the midst of darkness, confusion, 
and misery, her form is like a hover- 
ing angel, seen casting its radiance on 
the storm. 

Purning from sueh noble creations 





* For some admirable observations on this subject, see the 


of Charles Lanib—a 


Writer to whose generous and benign philosophy, English dramatic literature is greatly in- 


debted. 
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the state of society was 
favourable to it, passing 
trong and turbulent life of 
i yet having much of their 
igour, and much of their pris- 
and growth. The reality 
dom shewn to our eyes ; 
Ww sees, as it were, but a 
part of the whole. He sees a 
of one class. The dark study of 
constitution of our life is no longer 
to. our taste, nor within the measure of 
our capacity ; and therein lies the 
causes of thesr hopelessness who be- 
lieve that the tragic drama is no 
more. Some have thought that the 
vast number of standard plays is the 
cause why new plays are not pro- 
duced. But genius does not work on 
a consideration of the supply in the 
market, of the stock on d. In 
whatever way it has power to bring it- 
self into sympathy with the heart of 
pe ar so as to dwell in their love 
delight, it will go to its work in 
obedience to such impulses ; and surely 
there is always change enough. from 
one generation to another to make a 
new field for dramatic composition, or 
for any kind of literature, so as to 
enable a mind of power to write more 
entirely to the passions of his contem- 
— than any one living before 
im has done. 

It seems to us that the poetry 
of our days has not dealt enoug 
with life and reality. They surely 
contain elements of poetry, if we 
had poets who were capable of bring- 
ing*to use the more difficult ma- 
terials of their art. Some critics 
have conceived, that the matter of 
poetry might become exhausted ; but 
the opinion is not likely to gain much 
credit amongst us. The bolder opi- 
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nion, that all conditions of huntan ‘life, 
for ever, will contain the inexhatstible 
matter of that art, seems more suitable 
to our genius. There ‘has’ been’a de 
cided Heyer) in our own dfys}*to 
rove the capacity of some 
iy unfavourable states of life .! But 
it may be ried whether: the 
experiment has yet found eminent 
success. What is wanting to poetry 
in ages like ours, seems ‘to’ beta. 
ther the proper composition ‘of >the 
minds of poets, than a’ suffici 
of matter in the life from which't 
would have to paint. The mindsof 
civilized men are too much unpoetical; 
because the natural play of sensitive 
imagination in their minds is, in early 
years, suppressed. They are cultivat. 
ed with poetry indeed, but that isan 
unproductive cultivation. Every mind 
has, by nature, its own springs of 
poetry. And it may be conceived, that 
if nature were suffered to haveva 
freer development in our minds; we 
should grow up, looking upon our own 
life with that kind of deep emotion, 
with which, in earlier ages, men look 
upon the face of society ; with some 
thing like a continuance of those strange 
and strong feelings, with which; a 
children, we gazed upon the life’ even 
of our own generation. We begimin 
imagination ; but we outgrow it. We 
pass into a state which is not of wis- 
dom, but one in which imagination 
and natural passion are — and 
extinct, and a sort of worldly temper 
and tone of mind, a substitute for wis- 
dom, is adopted,—like it, only inits 
immunity from youthful illusions. 
But wisdom retains the generosityof 
youth without its dreams, whereas this 
worldly wit of ours parts with youth 
and generosity together; and «yet, 
while it dispels those pardonable 
dreams, does not exempt us from de» 
ceptions of its own, and from passions 
which have the ardour, but’ not the 
beauty of youth. we 
What Poet of the present day is 
there, who, grasping resolutely. with 
the reality of life, such as our own age 
brings it forth, has produced true, sim- 
ple, and powerful poetry. Two: have 
made approaches to this kind, Cowper 
and Wordsworth. But the fare 
Cowper wants power. And though 
Wordsworth has expressly applied 
himself to this part of poetry, yet the 
strongest passion of his own mind is 
the passion for nature ; and his most 
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werful poetry may be called almost 
SP Teaplasive. He is the ‘of me- 
ditation. — aera Aa 
is imperfect. n e t 
which he Ses drawn from wane ee, 
which, assuredly, he has much-con- 
templated and studied, is more of a 

ing gentleness than of power. It 

js, moreover, human life blended, and 

almost lost in nature. It is nowhere 

the strength - siggy Zope 

ing of poetry. ..Of those o 

ts ci writers, ~ $ -with some 
F glowing imag 

: t pictures of other scenes 

of the world, we hold it not necessary 

tospeak. ‘They have escaped from rea- 

ity. Burns appears to us the only one, 

a looking apring fo the life 

to which he was born, depictured 
it, and changed it into poetry. 

This ap to us the true test of 
the mind which is born to poetry, and 
is faithful to its destination. It is not 
born to live in antecedent worlds, but 
in its own ; in its own world, by its 
own power, to discover poetry ; to dis- 
cover, that is, to recognize.and distin- 

ish the materials of life which. be- 

ng to imagination. 

_ Imagination discovering materials 
ofits own action in the life present 
around it, ennobles that life, and con- 
nects itself with the on-goings of the 
world ; but escaping from that life, it 
seems to us to fly from its duty, and 
to desert its place of service. 

The poetry which would be produc- 
a: ion, conversing inti- 

y with human life, would be 
that of tragedy. But we have no tra- 
gic poet. Schiller is, perhaps, the 
only great tragic poet who has lived in 

‘same day with ourselves. And 
wild and portentous as his shapes of 
life often. are, who is there that does 
not.feel that the strange power by 
which: they hold us is derived from the 
very motions of our blood, and that 
the breath by which we live, breathes 
inthem? He has thrown back his 
scenes into other times of the world : 
but we find ourselves there. It is from 
real, t life, that he has borrow- 
ed that terrible spell of ion by 
which he shakes so inw 
seat of feeling and thought. 


y the very 
The tra- 
gic poets of England, in the age of 
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our dramatic literature, have shewn 


the same power ; and they drew it from 
thesathe dour from imagination sub- 
mitted to human life, and dwelling 
in the midst of it. 

The whole character of our life and 
literature seems to us to shew in our 
cultivated classes, a disposition of 
imagination to separate itself from 
real life, and to go.over into works of 
art. It may appear to some a matter 
of little consequence ;..and perhaps 
they will think, that it is then begin- 
ning to confine-itself to its right pro- 
vince. We think there'are many who 
will not be so easily satisfied ; and to. 
whom it will appear, that such a se- 
paration, if it be indeed taking 
place, cannot be affected ‘without grie- 
voli ins to the Sposa our 
minds, e think it po . t, 
the great overflow of on in ie 
age may be in part from this cause.— 
And there seems to us already a great 
disappearance of imagination from the 
character of all our passions. 

But life is still strong. And wher- 
ever men are.assembled in societies, 
and are, not swallowed up in sloth or 
most debasing’ passion, there the 

eat elements of our mature are 
in action: and. much as in this day, 
to look upon the face of life, it appears 
to be removed from ,all. > We 
cannot but believe, that in the very 
heart of our most civilized life—in our 
cities—in each great m is of 
commerce—in the midst of most 
active concentration of all. those re- 
lations of being which seem most at war 
with imagination—there the materials 
which imagination seeks in- human life 
are yet to be found, 

It were much ‘to be wished, there- 
fore, for the sake both of our literature 
and of our life, that imagination would 
again be content to dwell with life— 
that we had less of poetry, and that,of 
more strength ; and that | imagination 
were again to be found as it used to 
be, one of the elements of life itself; 
a strong principle of our nature livin 
in the midst of’ our affections an 
passions, blending with, kindling, in- 
vigorating, and exalting them all. Then 
might the spirit of dramatic literature 
be revived. 











ROCICES. 





ce our Review of Curran’s Letters to the Rev. H. Weston was printed, we haye 
the Life of Curran by his Son (published by Messrs Constable and Co.), @ most in. 
which we shall give some account in our next Number. 

to offer to the author of the article on Dr Clarke’s last volume, 
arrative of his Tour in Lapland, &c. for having delayed its insertion onee 
Spel Aiecuater The same gentleman's Critique on Mitford's 
of Alexander the Great, is already in types, and will prob. 





Love's , or a Long Line to a Deep Pool, Canto IIT,” 


We received, some rien’, entitled the Troutiad, and addres. 
Ppa Fp eee apa 
poem out it t have been advan in 
asa to the article with which we sd tabsal the tped'eas owe beth de deta 
but cetainly inert before the present season be over. Why, by the way, was Mr 
paren am mae in his enumeration of the famous fly-buskers of 
Reekie. 
The article 





i spay oe ees SAR eet ORNS Bor ONE io ote 


} 

for inserting it has rather gone The reviewer must excuse us for once. As for the 

i novel, although there is not much y of character in it, it abounds in ingenious ind- 
dent, and must give much onteeael Anal deae ube aso ded of manbiooean 


ture; it is far above the common ran. 

Can any human credulity believe Reaee te nine Citing nt ee 
PLEMENT? Not at all——quite the reverse. We only think Mr Napier no great shakes 
Nowa, We patronize the work itself, and wish it every success. 


coh ye empedyr okt yediedgaieids ame 2m publications ; (by the way, 

80 olburn, about the innocent little quack 

i) sn fret ik of cing ee yp Beas 
published by Peter Hill and Co. The license of a notice page may, however, allow us 


he » that this is a very well executed work, and may perhaps, in the end, prove # very 
rival to most of its more bulky predecessors and contemporaries. ype om 


this also, and approve very much ofthe eto, Dr Mila, who is a man of 
and sound , and no pretension. 
- The Devil on Two Sticks on the top of the Ram’s-horn,” is received. Our Glasgow 
friends may depend upon this before the Autumn Circuit. 

** Et tu Brute,” (unless you mend your manners) very soon. 
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Brsted’s Chemical Philosophy.—Ix the 


yeat 1612, CErsted, a celebrated chemical 
ee ee ce dr Chechen” a8 er 
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of last month, in crossin 
from Genoa to Turin, at half 
seven o’clock, A. M. with a still atmosp! 
and serene sky, I noted the following ob- 
servation, which cannot, I think, be ex- 
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‘the African Association, in 1797, to 


terior surface of the glass radiated caloric to 
the heavens more than it received 
the warm i within, in con- 


¢ supported 54°. I should 
face of merlot sg fo ald Geiss 


of the 
mouths of rivers. The mean of 14 obser- 
vations made in St 


Fahr. ; vat off the siher Gushenta, de Italy 
(even 10 ot <A at sea), the temperature 
rose to 71°5°. ” _— 
with care, and 

Death 9 pea se a 
has phagemnamroe 


ick Hornemann, a native of 
sheim, in Lower Saxony, who was sent 


a 


the interior of Africa. saseaiig ne} 


wd by te Atioan Asmodasian ey i en 
ed by the African Association 
terprising traveller, and the 

that were entertained that he would be 
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Sete bon aa These hopes 
those 


* The apparatus and cent. hunters miuch resemble, in many things, 
nes duaiagedchcingghtesioemmudigies in dtaaeh of plants, and whose ecstasies on 


the discovery of a weed on a pa 


&5 


rticular dunghill, where it had not before been seen 


any botanist, are only équalled by the delight of the chemist, on his inventing a 
ay og eg a tube, or a novel oom of cork for a bottle. 
or 
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treated like malt worts, it viele - 
brisk, and pleasant beve. ve, rad of 5 
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i merchant. Attempting to proceed 
on his journey before being completely re- 
covered, he had a relapse, and died at ‘Tim- 
buctoo. 

Captain Smith adds, that he was informed 
by the Pasha that all the effects of Horne- 
mann, omens ing in books, manuscri 
instruments, clothes, and several large << 
ed letters, had been sent by the Dey of 
Fezzan to Tripoli to be deposited with the 
British consul. There is a possibility, there- 
tore, that the researches of this en isi 
but unfortunate traveller may yet be reco- 
vered, (Jour. de Phys. Ixxxvii. 474.) 

Wavellite.—The most active and most 
acute Sieh or A hance, Berzelius, has 
just i e following analysis of the 
mineral named Wavellite. © yf 

hosphoric aci . ° . 33°40 
Fluoric acid, “ . -. 206 
Lime, . . . . e 0°50 
Oxides of iron and manganese, . 1°25 


Water, ....¢ 26-90 








99°46 
Luclase.—Berzelius has just published 
the following analysis of Euclase : 
Silica, e ° ‘ 43°32 
Alumina, ° : ° 30°56 
Glucina, ° ° ° 21-78 
Oxide of iron, e ° 2:22 
Oxide of tin, 2 . ° 0-70 
98°53 


Crichtonite—Some years ago, Count 
Bournon named a mineral in honour of 
Dr Crichton of Petersburgh. Berzelius 
finds it to be a variety of titanitic iron ore. 

Starch-Sugar jermented.—Qur readers 
know that sugar has been made artificially 
by the action of sulphuric acid on starch. 
Sugar thus made is found tobe fermentable 
like any vegetable saccharine matter. Dis- 


Meeting of the Caledonian Hep. 
i Society, in a letter from Mr Bald, 
coal engineer of Alloa. The plants an 
formed in the bottom of the mine by the 
light and radiant heat of an open. fir 
constantly maintained for the sake of vem 
tilation.—-The same letter contained an. ag. 
count of an extensive natural hot-bed near 
Dudley in Staffordshire, which is heated.by 


some below the surface. From this 
natural hot-bed a ape raises 

crops of different kinds of culinary. vegeta. 
bles. which are earlier by some weeks than 
those in the surrounding gardens where. the 
subterranean heat does not operate. 

Voyages of Discovery.—The Russian go- 
vernment is fitting out two expeditions) for 
scientific researches in remote seas. Each 
will consist of two ships; one of. them is 
designed to make discoveries towards the 
North Pole. Above sixty officers of the 
Imperial Navy have applied to the Minister 
of the Marine requesting to be employed on 
this service. 

Steam-Boat.—A trial was made at Milan 
on the 19th of February, with a boat ona 
new construction, which moves either with 
or against the stream, by means of machi+ 
nery, without the aid of oars or. steam, 
moved by the power of six men, carrying s 
load of one half its own weight, which is 
stated to have answered every i 
We cannot, for want of sufficient data, 
make any proper estimate of the supposed 
advantages gained by this construction, 
being neither informed of the load moved, 
nor of the velocity, but of the power. ap- 

lied—six men. 

New Acid of Sulphur.—Gay-Lussac and 
Welther have discovered a new acid come 
bination of sulphur and oxygen. interme- 
diate between sulphurous and sulphuric acid, 
to which they have given the name of 
suiphuriu acid. If we consider sulphurous 

id as a compound of four volumes 
phur and four volumes oxygen gas, sul- 
phuric acid will be a compound of four vo- 
lumes sulphur and six volumes oxygel 
Hence it is probable, that this intermediate 
acid will be a compound of four volwmes 
sulphur + five volumes oxygen. : 





* Probably Joseph Frendenbourg, a German Mahometan, whom Hornemann had 
taken into his service as an interpreter. 
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of hydrogen. It is a fluid 
water, and soluble in it in 
any ion: hence it may be obtained 
sey fee from that liquid by placing the 
with sulphuric acid. When ted from 
water and concentrated as much as possible, 
its sp. gr. 1-417. It destroys or whitens all 
organic substances. When a drop of it is 
allowed to fall upon the oxide of silver, the 
oxide is decomposed, with explosion, and 
often with omission of light. 

Germany.—A new Quarterly Journal is 
just commenced at Leipzic, under the title 
of “ Hermes, or Critical Journal of Litera- 
ture.” The editor is Professor Krug. The 
following are mentioned as a few of the sub- 
jects discussed in the first number: The 
German Catholic Church, and its relations 
with the Court of Rome.—Upon the Union 
of the two Protestant Churches,x—On the 
forms of the Armed Force of Germany, with 
particular reference to the Landwehr Sys- 
— the Freedom of the Press, and 

strong] ressed feeling of the for 
doceeete tine Constivations’ Oa the New 
Translation of Shakspeare, by Voss.—Sir 
Robert Wilson on the Danger which threaten 
us from the power of Russia.—On the Bri- 
i eo ome to the North Pole. 

er Quarterly Journal, also publish- 
ed at Leipzic, by Dr Ascher, under the sin- 
gular title of ** The Hawk,” (Der Falke) 
is now at its third number. Both these 
journals appear to be formed upon the plan 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

France.—Mr Charles Pougens, of the In- 
stitute, (Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres) has just published a speci- 
men of two important Philological works, in 
the composition of which he has been occu- 
pied more than forty years ; the first, T’resor 
des Origines de la langue Francaise, 6 vols 
folio, and an abridgment in 3 vols 4to; 
and the second,. Dictionaire Grammatical 
raisoroné de la langue Francaise, 4 vols folio. 
The specimen which he has published com- 
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which are ex ery ey 
another proof to already in existence, 
that the deprivation of one of the senses, in- 
stead of depressing, has, to certain minds, 
the effect of invigorating the mental facul- 
ties. Mr Pougens is now in his sixty-fourth 
ear, * pe a wl says he in his preface, 
** entirely of sight since I was twenty-three 
years of age, eighteen months after I had 
comm: at » My Tresor wes ori- 
gines de langue Frangaise, the difficulties 


which I had to overcome have not suspended 
my labours; I thought for means for sur- 
mounting them, which was better than giv- 
ing way to them without a struggle. I will 
even confess, that in the midst of my phi- 
lological researches, I composed several phi- 
losophical works, and others of pure amuse- 
ment, which I shall some day publish. The 
calamities of the Revolution subsequently 
wore out a part of my life, obliging me to: 
employ the greater part of my time‘in oc- 
cupations disagreeable to a man of letters, 
who must consider every employment inter- 
fering with his habitual labours as a painful 
tax, an afflicting contrariety. Having over- 
come the first obstacles which destiny op- 
posed to me, I was necessitated to triumph 
over the last also, and I have done so.” ——— 
“* If the years which have rolled over my 
head, and my strength worn out by perse- 
verance, and by my long and painful la- 
bours, should prevent me from putting the 
last letters of my two great works into a 

fit for publication, I have consolation tor 
this involuntary interruption ; for my labour 
would not suffer. Mr Theodore Lorin, 
member of several academies, my friend, 
and my best pupil, whom I have formed 
during twenty-four years, will supply my 
place to advantage. I know no man who, 
to mere modesty unites more sagacity of re- 
search, more real knowledge, and a better 
judgment: he has deeply studied a great 
number of languages, is thoroughly im- 
bued with my principles; to these advan- 
tages he joins the habit of labour; he will 
imitate me, and not be disheartened by dif- 
ficulties.” 

French Drama.—In the course of the 
year 1818 there were brought out at Paris 
one hundred and thirty-four new pieces : 
the Royal Academy of Music gave two 
operas and three ballets; the Theatre Fran- 
gais, seven comedies; Feydeau, eleven 
comic-operas: Favart, twenty-two come- 
dies; Vaudeville, twenty-two comedies, his+ 
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Belmore. 

New Island.—A New Volcanic Island 
has been raised the Alentian Islands, 
not far from U This phenome- 

in the midst of a storm, at~- 


in 1815; its height was 
It is about two miles in length; they have 
given it the name of Boguslaw. 

Grass made into Ropes.— Experiments 
have been made at Portsmouth on the ap- 


eight pounds per ton, or about one- 
the - of hem 


eeeales in the fifth 
i i ransac- 


of Canada, as a tonic and diuretic, has led 
to the importation of a considerable quanti- 
. It has long been consideted by the In- 
i phy a valuable mnaiieinn, ene is ~~ 
or Wenescebuk Neebesh ; meaning, medi- 
cine-leaves. 

The Mammoth.——Accounts from the 
banks of the Mississippi state, that the Mam- 
moth has actually been discovered in exist- 
ence, in the western deserts of North Ame- 


According to the descriptions given 
this colosegs of the animal ii om is 


of which it eats the leaves, 
sometimes even the 

pe enema = i 
gainst a tree. It has rather the shape of 
wild boar than of an elephant, and is rs 
feet high. His body is covered bya 
skin, and he has no horn.-Tilloch’s 


nal. 
By the latest estimate, the population 
the Danish States is now 1,862,000 souls; 
viz. in Denmark, 1,100,000 ; in the Duchies 
of Heswick and Holstein, 680,000; i 
Lauenburg, 30,000; in Iceland and 


fs 


_ Faroe Islands, 52,000. 


Cow-por.—The cow-pox has been 
known in Persia by the Eliaats, or 
ing tribes. A Mr Bruce i 

inquiries among several different 
who visit Bunshire in the win 
the produce of their flocks, such as 

» butter, cheese, &c. ; and every Elinat, 
at least six or seven different tribes, uni 
formly told him, that the people who a 
employed to milk the cattle caught a dis 
ease, which, after once having had, they 
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but that it was more prevalent among, and 
more frequently caught from, the sheep, 
Skin of the Rhinoceros.—It appears fret 
some experiments made lately in India, that 
the skin of the Rhinoceros will resist a uit. 
ket shot, though fired from a piece at's 
short distance only. These experiments 
were made on the body of an individual, 
which had been of great size, and very old, 
It was killed near Givalpara, on the border 


of the Asam country. The number of thes , 


ia those is immense. The Bouram 
pouter is sometimes so covered by them that 
though nearly a league across, the smallest 
vessel cannot find room to pass. ’ 
plement to the number of books pub: 
i in France during the year 1818. 
our last Number, page 103. ; 
Grammar, ° ° ° ° 
Philology, ° . : 
Criticism and Rhetoric, é ° 
Archeology and Coins, e 
Eloquence, : . ° 
Dramatic Art and Poetry, 
Miscellaneous Poetry, ° 
Novels, ° é ; J 
Literary Miscellanies. 
Select and Complete Works, 
Literary History, é ‘ 
Bibliography, ° . 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, 
Architecture ° ° 
Music, ° P ° ‘ 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 


New Acid—A new 


titled Sezbi¢ has. 
which the aati 


we presume, other varieties of i 
differs very materially from the malic acid, 
but experiments have not sufficiently deter- 
mined its peculiar properties. 


Erratum in Last Number—In page 101, top of second column, line Ist, for Magiizine 


Library, read Mazarine Library. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
; “a 
LONDON. 


Sir W. Gell, whese classical and antique- 
rag attainments gly neste ben Hs 
several years em on a 
“ Description Pr Greece,” of which the 
lights expectations sre ‘ormed. ina 
thor is at t at Naples, is 
biciews tack with the most unwearied:in- 
“m- volume of Mr Dibdin’s Ty- 


ae Antiquities, will appear on the 
1st of June. 


A Translation of Volney’s Researches on 
Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, in 
two 8vo volumes. It is written in the man- 
ner of the ‘* Ruins of Empires.” 

An octavo edition of Pictet’s Theologia 


Christiana. 
Walks in Ireland; by the late J. B. 


ters of Junius; by Charles M. Chalmers, 
A.M. ’ 
ion, 


“the Entomologist’s Pocket Compani 
FF apg nen_ rab gear knowledge 
= Insects, with the medern method 

arranging the classes crustacea, myriapo- 
© saldeon, sultan, and insects, according to 
their affinities and structure, after the sys- 
tem of Dr Leach, and an explanation of the 
terms used in entomology ; by George La- 


A New Version of some of the Epistles 
of St Paul, and of the Epistle of St James, 
in a cheap and unostentatious form. 

Popular Observations on the diseases in- 
cident to literary and sedentary persons, 
with hints for their prevention and cure ; by 
W..A, Pearkes, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

i ical Illustrations of the County 
of Worcester, written from original com- 
munications by Mr Chambers, author of 
the Histories of Malvern and Worcester. 

A Biblio ical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in Normandy, France, 
and Germany ; by the Rev. J. F. Dibdin, 
in three super-royal octavo volumes; to 
Tange with the Bibliographical Decameron ; 
and to be published by subscription, and to 
he ready for delivery, in the latter end of 


ints or the spring of 1821. The Ades 
Althorpiang, it is » will appear 
about the same Po sors ee 

First Impressions, in a Tour upon thie 
Continent in the summer of 1818; by Mae 
rianne Baillie, 8vo. 

An edition of Dr Zouch’s works, in two 
vols 8vo, by the Rev. F. ee 

The Court of in 1626; being a 
translation of M. Bassompierre’s Ac- 
count of his Embassy to London, with notes 
and commentaries. 

The late Mr John Gifford left nearly 
finished for press, an Abridgement of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, adapted to the use 
of public schools, and to the convenience of 
students in which is now preparing 
for publication. 

A Translation of Chaussier on “ Coun- 
ter-poisons, rendered intelligible to those 
who have not studied the Curative Art,” 
with numerous notes ; by Mr John Murray. 

Mr J. G. Mansford will shortly publish 
Researches into BB per and Vee as of 
Epi > a8 CO with the 
0 attosal life, and muscular pat rig 
cases, illustrative of a new and 
method of treatment. 

A Splendid Credo of Sebastian Bach, a 
MS. never before printed, is preparing for 
ea, under the superintendence of Mr 

muel Wesley. 

Dr Busby has announced a General His- 
tory of Music, from the earliest times to the 
present, in 2 vols 8vo. 

Mr Richard Taylor is preparing for pub- 
lication three Maps, upon a new plan, of 
the Sites of all the religious Houses, Col- 
leges, Hospitals, &c. within the diocese of 
Norwich, previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries. They will be accompanied by 
a copious reference, and will contain arms 
of religious houses, and much additional 
information. 

Mr O’Reilly, author of a work on Grecn- 
land and the Arctic Seas, is preparing some 
Observations on Colonization. 

A novel, called the Mystery of the Ab- 
bey, or the Widow’s Fireside. . 

An Epitome of Scripture History, or 3 
brief narration of the principal facts and 
events recorded in the Scriptures of the Old 





t, of 
1 ; tow will 
ee at ae F 
tive eS and Fate 
Expedition to the Rivers Orinoco, 
pure, in South America; by G. Hip- 
» Esq. late Colonel of the first Vene- 


Hussars, with portraits and a map, 


Semel of an Fixpedition ovee pest of she 
(hitherto) Terra incognita of Australasia ; 
by John Oxley, Esq. with a map and plates, 
in 4to. 

& Hicnasls and, Woilie of 8 Catt of, Ma, 


— by Lislet Geoffrey, 4to. 
early ready, Travels in Nubia, and the 
interior of North-Eastern Africa, by T. L. 


Burckhardt. 

Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, and Re- 
ire Connexions of the late Rev. Benja- 

Ingham of Aberford, in Yorkshire. 

The first part | of the ‘second volume of 
Mr Dallaway’s History of Western Sussex. 

A Volume of Poems, founded on the 
Events of the War of the Peninsula, writ- 
ten during its and after its conclu- 
sion ; by the e of an Officer (now on 
half pay) who joo in its campaigns, will 


a 


Biogramey 4 oe, eli ; or, the Lives of Emi- 
nent mye, | le Characters. h » born or 
resident in the counties of Essex, Suf- 


rod and Norfolk, embellished with about 
150 portraits, and intended to accompany 
the ** Excursions” those counties. 
The First Number of a Continuation to 
Richardson’s copies of rare Granger Por- 


traits. 

Sunday School, and other Anecdotes, Ca- 
techetical Exercises, &c. by George Russell. 

A Letter to the Author of —_—_ with 
his Vizor by a Cambridge Graduate. 

‘A Critical sono at oo Mr 
Bentham’s Church of E which re-~ 
lates to the Church Cat » by the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, A.B. 

A Statistical Account ; or, Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, by William Shaw Mason. 

Earl Osric, a romance, from the pen of 
Mrs Isaacs, will shortly appear. 

Tales of Night, in rhyme, will speedily 
be published ; com Bothwell, Second 
N the Exile, the Devil on She- 

Pike; by the Author of ** Night,” 


descriptive poem 
" to publish by subscription, 


It is 
a work, called the Complete (inten Trades- 


man; or a Treatise on the Rationale of 
Trade and Commerce, as now carried on in 
the City and Port of London. 

A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of 
Great Britian; by Mr John Clay. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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A Version of the Orlando, Furioso \of 
Ariosto, by W. Stewart Rose, author ofth 
Travels in the North of Italy, ‘is i pre, 
paration. 

London before the great Fire; with 
Series of Egravings, with Historical ang 
To cose ions. 

Augustus Adelina,’ or 
St Bernardine, a romance, by C.D. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of 


— @ romance, by Ann of Swanges 
5 vols. 


The Vestriad, a mock heroic poem, 
the Author of the Banquet, a poem; ey 
the Deserter, a poem ; embellished with 4 
highly finished engravings. 

Thirty Views in Islington and Penton. 
ville, engraved under the direction of Mr 
Charles Pye, from ro me Sea by Au 
gustus ; accom istorical 
and ptive Sketches of yor’ subjert; 
by W. Brayley, author r of the History and 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey. 

The Rev. Mr Nolan’s Polyglott Gram, 
me Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chale, 
Syriach, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and Modern Greek. 

Travels in various Countries of the ioe 
_ a rae re of Memoirs 

uropean and Asiatic Turk 
Walpole, M.A. wh th 

An Interesting Tale for Youth ; by Me 
Sullivan, entitled the Recluse, or the Her. 
mit of Windermere. 

Kenilworth Illustrated, or the History of 
the Castle, Priory, and Church of 
worth ; containing Sir William 
Account of those “edifices ; with 
and a description of their present state from 
minute investigation ; 1 vol. 4to. 

Pe J. Goodwin, veteri surgeon to 

Prince Regent, vill sho’ publish an 
Account of the various Modes of Shoeing 
Horses, oyed by different nations, m 
8vo, with plates. 

Sketches, descriptive of Italy in 1816 and 
1817; with an Account of Travels in 
rious parts of France and Switzerland, in 
3 vols, foolscap Svo. 

A Journal to Persia, in the suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the yea 
1817; by Moritz de Kotzebue, is in the 
press. 

Dr Bateman is ring, R on 
the Weather and Disaios o Londen, f from 
1804 to 1816 inclusive; comprising practi. 
cal remarks on their causes and treatment, 
and preceded by an historical view of the 
state of health and disease in the m 
ia former times ; ; in which the ex 4 
ry improvement in point of a 
it has undergone, t ds changes the cha- 
racters of the seasons in ths veapeth and 
the causes of these, are traced to the prt 
sent time. 

Hints to Mothers, on the education of 
their children in early age. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus; by A 
Spencer. 
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Scenes from History ; the Civil Wars of 
Grenada, &c. by the author of Modern 


A Romance on the subject of Robin 


En es of Elocution; containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exercises 
on pronunciation, pauses, inflections, and 
_ ; also copious extracts in prose 

verse, calculated to assist the. teacher 
and improve the pupil in reading and recita- 
tion, 12mo. : 

‘An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a 
refutation of the Hoadlyan System of it ; 
by the Rev. Henry Card. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, 
written by himself. 

Mr Perry, of aoe Museum, eo 

is preparing for. publication, nte 
pw dbare Selectie, on 0 Guide to the Ha- 
bitats of remarkable Plants, natives of the 
county of Warwick. He requests commu- 
nications relative to scarce plants or new 


habitats. 

Mrs Hoffland intends publishing, by Sub- 
scription, a work of which only fifty copies 
will be printed, entitled, ‘‘ A Descriptive 
Account of White Knights,” a seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to be il- 
lustrated by twenty-two Engravings, from 
pictures and drawings by T. C. Hoffland. 
Atlas 4to. 2 

A Dictionary of Astrology, wherein every 
tem belonging to the science will be mi- 
autely ined, and the various systems 
of the most approved authors collected and 


accurately defined. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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In the Press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in One Volume, foolscap octavo, 
elegantly printed, Orient Harping, a De- 
sultory Poem, in ‘i'wo Parts; by John 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta.  Con- 
tents.—Part I.— Prelude: The Vision : 
Night: Jagannatha: Ganga promised’: 
Descent of Ganga: Heaven: Longitig for 
Heaven: Immortality: Hell..-Part I1.— 
Sabbath Morn: Sin: Sabbath Reflections : 
The Contrast: The Brahmin: The ‘poor 
Bengalee: Death: Hope in Death. To 
which are added Notes, illustrative of seve- 
ral parts of the Poem. Also, the third 
edition of the Maniac, with other Poems, 
by the same Author. 

M. Charles Pougens, member of the 
French Institute, and of the most distin- 
guished Literary Societies in Europe, will 
shortly publish, in a quarto volume of 500 
pages, a Specimen of tis Trésor des Origi- 
nes, and Grammatice raisonné Dictio 
of the French I The author has 
been employed for more than forty years in 
this laborious work, which is expected to 
form a valuable accession to French Li- 
terature. 

Mr Playfair, who, during his residence 
in France, wrote an answer to Lady Mor- 
gan’s work, has prepared his MS. for press. 
It will a in one or two 8vo. volumes. 

The Translation of Paradise Lost into 
Welsh, in the same metre as the original ; 
by W. Owen Pughe. 

New Editions of Ca 's Topographical 
Dictionary of the Unis Kingdee and of 
Watkin’s Biographical Dictionary. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Third Series of Tales of my Land- 
lord, containing “‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
muir,” and ** A Legend of the Wars of 
Montrose,” is announced to be published 
in the first week of June. 

Observations and Facts, illustrative of a 
safe and sueccssful mode of curing Tooth- 
ache, withontidrawing, or in any way touch- 
ing the tooth, however curious, and ied 

isite the pain; by William ‘our, 
Mg sathor’ of. Treatises on Rheuma- 
tim, and the €ure of Inflammation by E- 
metic Tartar, Sc. &c. 

The Rev. Bz-William Brown is printing 
in two octavo-yolumes, Antiquities of the 
Jews, compiled from Authentic Sources, 
and their Customs illustrated from Modern 
Travels. 

Anew edition of the Picture of Edin- 
burgh, by Mr Stark, with numerous en- 
gravings, will speedily appear. Besides an 
accurate account of every remarkable ob- 
ject in, or establishment connected with, 
the Scottish metropolis, this edition will 
contain a Description of the Environs,—the 
Natural History and Geological Appearances 
of the ing Country,—and a Guide 
to the Scenery to a considerable distance. 

It me to publish, in six weeks, 

ol. V. 


at 6s. per copy, a limited number of a very 
Curious Genealogical History of the Fami- 
ly of Forbes, &c. written in 1580; by Mr 
Mathew Lumsden of Tullikerne, and con- 
tinued in 1667, by Mr William Forbes, 
and to which will be added, a Family Nar- 
rative written in March 1702, by a gentle- 
man of fortune of the name ; with a Pre- 
face and Notes. Applications for Copies, 
per letter, post paid, may be made to Mr 
James Frazer, Inverness Journal Office, 
Inverness ; or Mr Kenneth Treasurer, Ter- 
race, Edinburgh.—If forty copies are not 
ordered, this very interesting print will not 
go on.—The subscribers’ names will be 
printed, if not otherwise ordered. 
Mr Lumsden’s Glas. 1580. 
‘* Now have I written this with my hand, 
At John Maister of Forbes’s command ; 
That thing he promised me I have wone ; 
A good hand bow or a long gunn ; 
Or forbears lord or knight, 
With manhood and wisdom supported this 
right. 

I pray to God to give us grace, 
Ilk man according to his place, 
To support the bruit our elders wane, 
And end with honour as they begane. 

This endeth Mr Mathew Lumsden.” 

2H 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture on Subjects relative to the Husband- 
ry and internal improvements of the Coun- 
try. Vol I. Partl. 4s, 

An improved Method of Cultivating the 
Strawberry, ie ame and Gooseberry ; 
by T. Haynes, Oundle, 8vo. 7s. Second 


A Treatise on the Culture of the Melon ; 

by J. Smith, 12mo. 6s. 
ANATOMY. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg; by John Cross, 
M.D. S8vo. 5s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquities of Sicily, consisting of 
the most interesting Views, Plans, &c. 
with Descriptions; etched by Pinelli of 
Rome, from Drawings by John Goldicutt, 
architect, member of the academy of St 
Luke of Rome. Part I. folio. £1, 5s. 


to the Reformation, with Notices of Kight 

Hundred English Buildings; by Thomas 
Rickman. $8yo. lis. 

ARTS. 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 

i in J. C. Laskey’s Description 

of the Elgin and Phigalian Marbles, ar- 

ranged conformably to the numbers as they 

in the British Museum ; il- 


of the Pantheon. Taken by Mons. Noin- 
tel, by order of the French King. 

A Complete History of Lithography, from 
its origin down to the t time, by the 
inventor, Alois Senefelder. 4to. £1, l6s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection 


session of Sir John Flemming Leicester, 
Bart. By Wm. Carey, Esq. with occasional 
rem. &c. by Sir Richard Coalt Hoare, 
Bart. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Desultory Exposition of an Anti-British 
System of Incendiary Publications, &c. in- 
tended to sacrifice i 
of the British Institution, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the whole body of the British 
Artists and their Patrons to the Passions, 
Quackeries, and Falsehoods of certain dis- 
appointed Candidates for Prizes at the Bri- 

Gallery, and admission into the Royal 
Academy. Respectfully addressed to the 
British Institution, on Artists and Ama- 
teurs of the United Kingdom. By Wm. 
Carey. Svo. 45s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Albin’s General C e of Books, toge- 
ther with some MSS. Paintings, Prints, 
Portraits, and Music. 2s. 

Arch’s Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Books, new and second hand. 2s. 

Cuthell’s Catalogue of Books in Theo« 


logy, Classics, Philology, and Miscellaneoys 
Livrature; being Part 1. for 1819. 


Triphook’s Catalogue for 1819. Part], 


ls. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Merete of tos Duke of Marlboroy, 
with his original Correspondence, ec 
from the farnily records at Blenheim 
other sources. By Wm. Coxe, M.A. vol 
4to. £3, 3s. 


PS a Biographical Magazine, No XIV, & 


BOTANY. ; 

A complete Course of Lectures on Botany, 
as delivered at the Botanical Ganda x 
Lambeth; by the late William Cum, 
F.L.S. No.1. 2s. 6d. ane 

Juvenile Botany; being an. easy Int» 
duction to that delightful Science, 
the medium of familiar Conversati 
R. J. Thornton, M.D. with fifteen elegu: 
Plates. 12mo. 8s. or coloured, 12, . 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Chemistry, containing te 
principal facts of the science, i 
the order in which they are di and 
illustrated in the Lectures of the Royalh 
stitution, with a Prefatory History of te 
Science. By H. T. Brande. Svo. £h& 

COMMERCE. ‘ 

A General Commercial Dictionary, am 
prehending Manufactures, Trade, 
tion, and Agriculture, as connected mb 
Commerce, with abstracts of the Laws. 
lating to the Regulation and Protectiond 
Trade and Merchandize. By Thos. Mati. 
mer and Wm. Dickenson, Esqrs. Patt |. 
and II. 8vo. 5s. each. 

DRAMA. 

The Patriot Father ; a Play in FiveAcs 
Freely translated from the Germatl of Av 
gustus Von Kotzebue ; by F. Shoberh 

Mystery ; or the Monk of St Nicholas; 
a Tragedy in five Acts. 3s. 6d. , 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended fre 
presentation in private families ,1 
which is added, Aristomedes, a 
from the Italian of Monti; by Frame 
Burney. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. s 

Exercises for Greek Verse ; consisting 
of extremely literal Translations, from t 
Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Th» 
critus, the Fragments of the Comic Pet 
Aristophanes, and Euripides ; with se 
notes; by the Rev. Edmund Squire. 8vo. 1s 

The Young Logician’s Companion, a 

isi Questions and Exercises om ow 
Grammar of Logic. 12mo. Is. 6¢ 

GEOLOGY. ‘ 

A Refutation of Prominent Ezrors int 
Wernerian System of Geology; by 
Sutcliffe, A.M. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 

HISTORY. <— 

Historic, Military and Naval Aneoist 
of the late War, a also of the. Battle 
Waterloo. 4to. £10, 10s. 
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The Thirteenth Part of Aspin’s Universal 


Hehe History of the Jews, from the Des- 


imetion of Jerusalem to the present Period, 
‘teri with Anecdotes and useful In- 
formation relative to the Countries into which 


this People have been dispersed ; 
by alee, Boston, America. 8vo. 
%. 
= of England from the First In- 
Weny VIL; by the’ Rev. John Linger. 
Henry VIII.; by the Rev. Li . 
ko: Svols. £5, 5s. 
LAW. 

of Cases argued and determined 
in Court of Exchequer; by John 
Wrightwick. Vol. I. Part IV. royal 8vo. 


2s, 

The Doctrine and Practice of Attach- 
ment in the Mayor’s Court of London, with 
various Corrections and Additions, particu- 
- on two Chapters respecting 

of authenticating Powers of Attorney 
and other Documents under the Mayorality 
Seal, and of removing Plaints by Replevin 
and Certiorari. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal 


-A Treaty on Leases and Terms for 
Years; by C. H. Chambers, royal 8vo. 


A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws; by 
Basil Montague. 2 vols. roy. 8vo. £2, 12s. 


The Attorney’s Clerk’s cae con- 
ining plain and directions for Levy- 
ig Fines and Suffering Recoveries. Ar- 
raged under an entirely new system. Svo. 
3, 


A Vindication of the Criminal Law, in 
a Charge delivered to the Grand Jury at 
Ely Assizes ; by E. Christian, Esq. 2s. 
6d. 


- Observations, with the Supplement, in- 
tended to prove that the J ent of the 
late Master of the Folls, in the great Cause 
of the Marquis Cholmondely and the Hon. 
Mrs Damer, versus Lord Clinton, is un- 
founded in Law and inconsistent with 
ity; by A. G. C. Tucker. 5s. 6d. , 
eports of Cases, principally on Practice 
and Pleading, and relating to the Office of 
Magi determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 59 - . 
1819; by Joseph Chitty, Esq. Svo. Vo 
L Part 1. 7s: 6d. , a 
A Digested Index of the Criminal Statute 
Law of England, ically and analy- 
Fa arranged ; by H. N. Tomlins, Esq. 
art i, 


= 


‘ MEDICINE. 
is Zoo-nosologica, or Conspicuous 
View of Medical Science, exhibited in 
Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Ni , and> Therapeutics; in 
four parts, with an entirely New Classical 
Nomenclature; by Thomas Parkinson, 
M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. : 
Douglas’s Medical Topography of Upper 
Canada, S8yo. 4s. 6d. ' 
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Additional Experi i 
of Warm Blooded Anim Animals; by C. H. 


Recovery ; exhibi 
of such an Institution the 

the Sick Poor of Bristol and Clifton ; by 
D. J. H. Dickson, M. D. F.R.S. Ed., 
and L.S. 2s, 

Auxiliaries to Medicine; by Charles 
Gower, M.D. 3s. 6d , 

Medical Botany, No. V. 3s. 6d. . 

A Complete Treatise on the Symptoms, 
Effects, and Nature of the Treatment of 
Syphilitic Disorders ; being an entirely New 
Work ; by F. Swediaur, M. D. 8vo. 2 vols. 

An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes; by John Baron, M. D. Fine 
Plates. S8vo. 14s. 

aki renga 

G elli, Pope Cle- * 
ment XIV. translated frean the French $ 
C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 5s. 

A List of Officers of the Army and Royal 
Marines, on full pay, with an Index. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Dennis’s Extracts of East India Journals 
for the use of Captains, &c. &c. Svo. 4s. 

Characteristic Costume of France, with 
appropriate Descriptions... Royal 4to. £2, 
12s. 6d. 

am a8 9 ay 12mo. > | 

East India Register Directory for 
1819. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying ;. in two 
parts; by M. Mackenzie; with a Supple- 
ment by J. Horsburgh. 8vo. 8s, 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness, ad- 
dressed to her children by a Mother; Au- 
thor of ‘* Always Happy,” foolsc. Svo. 
2 vols. 

A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of 
the Warburtonian Lectures ; by Philip All- 
wood. 8vo. 7s. 

Gioachimo Greco on the Game of Chess ; 
translated from the French; to which are 
added numerous Remarks, critical and ex- 
planatory; by William Lewis. S8vo, .8s. 

The Annual Register for 1808. 8vo. 


20s. 
The Imperial Magazine. No. I, 8vo. 


Is. 

The British Review, No. XXVI._ 6s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXVI. 

The Second Outinian Lecture on the 
Marriage State; by John Penn, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. 

Boxiana; or Sketches of Modern Pugi- 
lism ; by P. Egan. Vol. II. 14s. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; by Joseph Farri Esq. R. A. 
Fifth Bdsion. “Sv. S vols. 

The Quarterly Musical Review, No. III. 
5s. 

A Letter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent 


on the Death of her latelamented Majesty ; 
by Lysias. 1s. 6d. 
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NOVELS. 
The uimaux, or Fidelity, a Tale ; 
by Emily Clark. 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
“The Black Robber, a Romance; by 


Edward Ball. 3 vols i2mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felici- 
ties. A Novel. 3 vols 12mo. 

Redmond the Rebel, er they met at Wa- 
terloo. 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Eudoxia ; from the Spanish of Don Pe- 
dro Monteajou. By C. H. Smith. 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

New Tales. By Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols 
12mo. 18s. 

No Fiction, a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts. 2 vols 8vo. 


~ all the Philosophi 
Go Hall, or the 
Lord and the Governess; by the hovel 


Prodigious, &c. 12mo, 3 vols. 
Dudiey; a Novel; by Miss O'Keefe, 
12mo, 3 vols. 
POETRY. 


Dlustrations of Affection, with other 
Poems; by G. H. Toulmin. 

Bath ; a Satire; by Robert Rake. 

The Aubid; an Eastern Tale, by James 
Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

Doctor Syntax in London, or the Plea- 
sures and Miseries of the Metropolis. 
Part I. roy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Woman ; a Poem; by Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, Esq.; Author of “* The Heroine, 
or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader.” 
3d edition, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Peter Bell; a ‘Tale in verse ; by William 
Wordsworth, Esq. fe. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

A Parody on Peter Bell, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Past, and other Poems; by Miss 
Holford, 8vo.. 4s 

Gall’s Poems and Songs, fc. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

~Clio’s Protest, or the Picture Varnished ; 
with other Poems; by the late Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Rosalind and Helen ; a Tale; with other 
Poems, by Percy B. Shelley, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Greenland, and other Poems; by James 
Montgomery, fc. 8vo. 

The Royal Minstrel, an Heroic Poem, 
in twelve books ; by J. F. Pennie. 

Tales and Historic Scenes, in Verse, by 
Felicia Hemans, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Seculomastrix ; or, the Lash of the Age 
we Live in; by the Author of * Harold’s 
Monitor,” 8vo. ds. 6d. 

The Court and Parliament of Beasts, 
translated from the Animali Parlanti of 
Casti; by William Stewart Rose, fc. 8vo. 
qs. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
for the use of ‘Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Jurors, &e.; by R. Klsam, 12mo. 6s. 

Reports of the Present State of the Uni- 
ted Provinces of South America, drawn up 
by Messrs Rodney and Graham, Commis- 
sioners sent to Buenos Ayres by the Govern- 

ment of North America, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Cotton Factory 
Question, 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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A Letter ‘to the Hon. Thomas Brand 
> “ op the ae and i 
of-a Resumption of Specie Paymerits 
Erick Bollman, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. J ; 

A Series of Letters on the Circulating 
Medium of the British Isles, addressed to 
the Editor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette, 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Defence of the Enquiry into Charitable 
Abuses, with an Exposure of the Misre. 
presentation contained in the Quarterly Re. 
view. 

Thoughts on Poverty and the Poor Laws, 
in a Letter addressed to a Member of Parlia- 
ment ; by the Rev. R. Walker, Svo. 28:64. 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduee the 
Poor Rate ; or, at least, to prevent its ‘fur. 
ther Increase. Is. 

A Letter by Thomas Lord Erskine to’an 
Elector of Westminster. 2s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Treatment adopted 
towards Napoleon Bonaparte at St Helena, 
together with an Authentic Account‘ of 
many Transactions that have occurred in 
that Island; by Barry E. O*Meara, late 
Surgeon to Napoleon, 8ve. 

THEOLOGY. 

Scripture compared with itself, in 
of the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity; by J. Vaillant, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Christianity; by Fox, 8vo. 


Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ ; by the Rev. E. Grinfield, 8yo. 
10s. f 

Plain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. J. Boudier, 8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on Wix’s Reflections on the 
expediency of an Union of the Churches of 
England and Rome; by the Rev. H. C. 
O*Donnoghue, 8vo. 2s. 

Family Expositor ; Part 1. and II, 12mo. 
4s. 

Lessons in Scripture Chronology, illus- 
trated by a Coloured Chronological Scale. 
Is. 3d. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
Occasions ; by John Rogers, D.D. £1, Is. 

The Philosophy of Elocution; eluci 
and exemplified by Readings of the Liturgy; 
by James Wright; 8vo. 12s. 

On Protestant Nonconformity; by Jo 
siah Conder, 2 vols. 14s. 

The Theological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D.D. regius pro- 
fessor of divinity, Oxford; by Thomas 
Horne, D. D. 12s. 

Dr Mant’s Family Common Prayer-book, 
4to, Part II. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; from drawings by J. P. Neale. 
No. X1V. 4s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. No V. 
12s. 6d. 

A General History of the County of York; 
by T. D, Whittaker, LL.D. Part I. fol. 


£2, 2s. 
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’ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


‘An Answer to Remarks by Captain Ed- 
ward Sabine, on the late eof Dis- 
covery, &c. by Captain John Ross, R.N. 

.A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over land from India to E d, 
in 1817, by Lieut. W. Hende, 4to. £1, 5s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constanti- 
nople. With a continuation of the route to 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, Damascus, 
Balbec, Palmyra, &c. in the years 1817, 
1818 sby William Macmichael, M.D.F.R.S. 
4to. £1:11:6. 

Account of the Mission from Cape Coast 
Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee ; by T. 
E. Bowdich, 4to. £3, 3s. 

Travels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and America; by E. D. Clarke, 
LL.D. Part III. 4to. £4:14: 6. 

* A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers 
in the 1816, under the command of 
the t Hon. ‘Admiral Viscount Ex- 
mouth, by Mr A. Salamé, a Native of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Interpreter in his Britanic 
Majesty’s Service for Oriental L A 
who accompanied his Lordship for the sub- 

uent Negociations with the Dey. Pub- 
lished by Permission. 8vo. 15s, 
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Letters from the Continent during, the 
Months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1818, including a Visit to Aix la Cha- 
pelle and the left Bank of the Rhine, by the 
Rev. J. W. Ormsby, 8vo. 9s. 

‘A Year’s Residence in the United States, 
of America ; treating of the Face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Pro- 
ducts, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, 
“sme pe! Lent of Labour, of Food, of 

iment, e Expences of Housekeepi 
and of the usual Musmer of Living, ‘a te 
Manners, Customs, ‘and Character of the 
People, and of the Government, Laws, and 
Religion ; by William Cobbett, 8vo. 1 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, by W.C. Wentworth, Esq. a na- 
tive of the Colony, 8vo. 12s. 

A Classical Tour Italy and Si- 

8vo, 2 vols. 


cily, by Sir R. C. Heare, 
£1, 4s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. No 
2, 8vo. Ss. 

Journey over Land from India in 1817 
—1818; by Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, with 
maps, plans, and views, 4to. £2, 18s, 





EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Enclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. I. Part I. a 
new edition. £1, 1s. 

: The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
edited by Dr Brewster and Professor Jame- 
son, Nol. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No 
VI. 2s. 6d. 

The Tyro’s Guide. Summer Session, 1819. 

The Life of the Right Hou. John Phil- 
pot Curran, Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; 
by his Son William Henry Curran, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 4s. 

Sermons on the Seasons; by Archibald 
Alison, LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, &c. 
&c. foolscap 8vo. 3s. 

Sermons Preached in St John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; by Daniel Sandford, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, 8vo. 12s, 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Alexander Maconochie, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, in the House of Commons, 
ist April 1819, on the Right Hon. Lord 
Archibald Hamilton’s Motion for an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty for Production of the 
Proceedings before the Privy Counsel re- 
specting the Burgh of Aberdeen, 8vo. 

The Border Garland, containing Nine 
New Songs by James Hogg; the Music 
partly old, y composed by himself and 
friends, and arranged with Symphonies and 
ee for the Piano Forte, No 

The Smugglers, a Tale, descriptive of 
the Sea-Coast Manners of Scotland, 3 vols 


i2mo, 18s, 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
CVI. for May. 1s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope, by 
David Brewster, LLD. F.R.S. London and 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. with 4 plates, 12mo. 
6 


8. 

The object of this Treatise is to give a 
popular explanation of the theory and con- 
struction of the Kaleidoscope ; to describe 
the various forms in which it has been fit- 
ted up; to point out the method of using 
it as an instrument of recreation, and to il- 
lustrate its application to the various bran- 
ches of the fine and useful arts. The 
Treatise is terminated with a history of the 
combinations of plane mirrors, which have 
been supposed to resemble the Kaleidos. 


cope. 

Thilde Albert, or the Misanthrope, and 
other Poems. 4s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces; by 
Mary Brunton, author of Self-Control, and 
Discipline: To which is prefixed, a Memoir 
of her Life, including some Extracts from 
her Correspondence; 8vo, with portrait. 
10s. 6d. i 
' Letter to the Justices of his jos dh 
Peace of the.county of Inverness and other 
counties of Scotland, on the Subject of 
Prisons ; by a Justice of Peace. Is. 

Nine Po National Themes. with 
Variations for the Piano Forte and Flute ; 
by Beethoven; 3 Numbers. 45s. each. 

, Observations on the Extraction of the 
Teeth ; by Thomas Hardy, Surgeon, and 
Surgeon Densist, 4to. 2s. 

6 
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The Harp of Caledonia, a Collection of 
the Best Songs, Ancient and Modern, with 
Essays on Scottish Song, and Scottish Song 
Writers; by John Struthers, author of the 
Poor Man’s Sabbath, &c. in2vols 18mo. 10s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
Blood-Letting in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh ; illustrated by numerous Cases 


Register—Commercial Report. 


= Tables, extracted from the Journals of 
e House Fever Hospita: 
by Benjamin Welsh, M.D. Superintendant 
of that Institution, 8vo. 12s. : 

Observations on Herneralopia, or Noctur. 
nal Blindness, with Cases and Practical fs 
lustrations ; by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


New Foreign Works, imported by Treuitel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


FRENCH. 


Ra’ Choix des Poésies origi 
des Trouadous, rls 8 et 3 19 8vo. 
Richard, Nouveaux Elémens de Bota- 
Spreqgy® 2% iin, Svo. jig. 
2s. 


Lassis, Recherches sur les véritables cau- 


ses des maladies épidemiques Ty- 
ou de la non contagion maladies 
typhoides, 8vo. 8s. 


Mémoires et Prix de l’Académie Royal 

de —— Nouvelle édition, avec notes, 
vraison, 2 vols Svo. £1, 4s. 

This new edition will consist of 10 vols. 

Chimie Philosaphique prec des Applications 
i ique,javec des Applicati 

générales de la doctrine des proportions de- 

terminées, 12mo. 7s. 
inédite du General Carnot 


avec Napoléon pendant lescentjours, 8vo. 4s. 


| 


Madame de Renneville, Les Aventures de 
Telamon, ou les Athéniens sousla Monar. 
chie, 3 vols. 12mo, fig. 10s. . 

La fille de la fille d’honneur, ou la fa. 
mille Palveisin, 2 vols 12mo, fig. 8s. 

Aug. Lafontain, Le Hussard, ou la fg. 
mille de Falkenstein, 5 vols 12mo. £1, 

Collin de Planey, Le Diablepeint par lui. 
méme, ou Galerie de petits Romans, decon- 
tes bizarres, &c. &c. Svo. 10s. 

Eyriés et Malte-Brun, Nouvelles An. 
nales des Voyages, de la Geographie, et de 
Histoire, vol 1, 8vo, and subscription for 
vols 2,3, and4,. £2, 16s. 

Castellan, Lettres sur I’Italie, faisant 
suite aux Lettres sur la Morée, $3 vols 8yo, 
avec 50 planches. £2, 2s. 

SPANISH. 

Biblioteca Selecta de Literatura Espa- 
nola, o Modelos de elocuencia y Poesia, 
tomados de los escritores mas celebres desde 
el Siglo XIV. hasta nuestros dias, &c. por 
Mendibil y Silvela, vol 1, Svo, Burdeos, 
1819. Ils. 

Quintina, Tesoro del Parnaso Espanol, ¢ 
Poesias selectas desde el ti de Juan de 
Mena hasta el fin del Siglo X VIII, 4 vols 
18mo, Perpinan. £1. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—May 11, 1819. 


Sugar. The demand for Sugar continues limited, the market heavy, and the prices de 
pressed. In consequence of the continued decline of Muscovadoes, the refined goods con- 
tinue to decline, and the market for them is in a very languid state. The stock of Sugs 
in this country is by no means large, but it has of late continued to increase, im conse 
of the general stagnation of trade, and an evident decline in the quantity used for 


quence 
home con: , the deliveries from the warehouses for that purpose being much smalle 
than usual. The export of S is now become very small from Britain to Continental 
Europe. It is chi ied from other quarters, and, particularly from Cubas The 


increase of the cultivation of this island is almost incredible. Not many years ago, it was 
without revenue, and a burden on the royal of Spain. Last year, the royal re- 


venues in that island amounted to 4,104,666 dollars, nearly one million sterling, which 
shews the prodigious extent of its cultivation and trade. The increase of revenue in 1818, 
was 894,471 dollars. As the supply of Sugars from the Colonies are now o 
arrive, it is probable the market may continue depressed, unless a general revival of trade 
also give life to it. For some time to come, this is scarcely to be expected.—Coffee. The 
market for Coffee also remains in a depressed state, notwithstanding advices of a 

in some parts of the Continent. The quantity exported is considerable, as it was 
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' lately took place on speculation, owing to the price of Bengals 
sa be on is, 
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bought up, at enormous prices, in foreign parts, particularly in Batavia, upon the accounts 


prices in The importer must, in future, expect to suffer severel 
Sajcularly from the quarter particularly mentioned.—Cotton. "The price of this article 
continues greatly depressed, and it is expected still to be lower. A considerable demand 


arriving is 
still very great. It is supposed is nearly 300,000 bales of Rast India Cotton in this 
country. From New Orleans, we learn that the increase of cultivation is so great in the 
south-western states of the union, that from that city, this year, they expect to export 
200,000 bales, which weigh, on an average, above 4 cwts. Letters from Calcutta, lately 
received, boast, that in November last, there were not 20 bales of Cotton at that place. 
Probably it might prove no bad jon to return them of the enormous quantity 
they have sent here. Certainly it would have been better for the British importer, had 
there been 200,000 bags at Calcutta, in place of only 20. There is, however, plenty in 
India—plenty in other places.—Concerning the remaining articles usually enumerated in 
our Report, we can say nothing, but what has been observed for some months past. There 
is no variation worth mentioning, and, taking a general view of trade, internal and 
foreign, a few words may suffice to describe it ; it is greatly and unusually depressed, and 
must, we fear, yet continue for some time in this state. The foreign market was com- 
pletely overdone—every market was glutted, and goods selling every where at a loss, 


chiefly from ignorant and rash speculators, who injure the regular merchan 
i i isery and distress upon thousands of our population 


themselves, besides bri 


great misery 


t, and ruin 


bringing 
employed in the manufacturing branches. A general alarm, also, and want of confidence 


in the commercial world, aggravates the evil. Things cannot, however, remain long in 


their present state ; and the question of the circulating medium of the country 


for a considerable time set to rest, will remove part of the pressure, and tend 


being now 


ually to 
restore commercial matters to their proper activity. Since the beginning of isis, re fd 
upon Cotton imported into this country, cannot be less than four millions ; and the loss on 
Grain, perhaps three millions more ; a loss, the more severe, as nearly the whole amount 
of each goes out of this country in some shape or other, into the pockets of foreign nations. 
—We had hoped, in our present Number, to have been able to have given our.readers an 
account of the important invention of the new system of navigating vessels by steam, 
&c. announced in a former Number. An accident, however, has prevented the trial for 
ascertaining the best way of applying the principle from succeeding to the extent required. 
This, therefore, renders a further delay necessary. But in a very short period we ho 
to satisfy out readers on this head. The principle, upon trial, has been found aodtiahy 
satisfactory and clear, and will be productive of even greater advan’ than we formerly 
mention: Some of them we are uot at liberty at present to mention, but we may ob- 
serve, that one advantage of great importance is, that any vessel of a proportionate draught 
of water, may move in a canal with any velocity, and not injure its eae 





Course of Exchange, May 4.——-Amsterdam, 11: 6:2U. Antwerp, 11:8. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34:3: 24 U. Frankfort, 141 Ex. Paris, 24:20: 2 U. Bourdeaux, 24: 20. 
Madrid, 38} effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51j. Genoa,—. Malta, 
—. Naples, —. Palermo, — per oz. Oporto, 57. Rio Janeiro, 604. Dublin, 15. 
Cork, 15. Agio of the Bank of Holland, —. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £0: 0:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 5s. 44d. Silver, in bars, 
5s. 


o 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th April 1819. 






































| Is. | Sth. | 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Bank stock, | ee (2534254 — 251 251 2514 
3 per cent. reduced, mme{  —— 74 73} 734 72 | 70g 71h (71h 4 
3 per cent. conSOS,.-m~ | 743 J 743 i 744 733 | 71972 | 72 ¢ 
4 per cent. consols, | me | OBE 913 § 90 893 90} 
5 per cent, navy ann... 105} 105 j 1053 % 103% 1045)1043 105} 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. — nee — a — 
India stock, omens ac — canine amoue 
—— bonds, 28 30 pr. | 38 39 pr. 37 38 pr. | 35 33pr. | 28 26 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d... 3 dis. par. | 42 pr. (2dis.1 pr. | 5 6 pr. 79 pr 
Consols for acc. 7443 744 $2 | 734 TW1y 72$%)| 71g ¢ 72 
American 3 per a — ——— eee —— —_——— 
ee new loan, 6p. c. ee ss — ——— —— 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 1—London, April $0, 1819...’ 
SUGAR, Rimes. LEITH. { GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL,!|. LONDON, g 
B. P. Dry Brown, 74 to | 6% to 70| 56 W.:GB} 65 to. 68 DUTIRR: 
Mid. good, and fine ‘mid 80 90 | 71 90 | 69 87 | 70 76 £1 io'¢ 
Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96-| 91 24 | 88 93 | 80 87 oe 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . |150 160 | — -|— = (136 149 : 
Powderditto, . . /118 124.) — = — 96 115 . 
Single ditto, . . {LIT 192 j114 Ss ™ 116 {118 192 /101 115 ' 
SmaliLumps . . - |hLO 115 }100 110 {118 124 1102 112 
Large ditto, . . {106 111)/104 106 |106 114 (101 114 
Crushed Lumps, 62 66 | 60 62 68 , 65 68 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 36 — | 35 54 | 34 — | 32 _ 07 
COFFEE, Jamaica : ; & 
Ord. good, and fine sahad 102 118 |100 116; |105 114120 134 
Mid. good, and fine mid.. |120 1352 {118 130 [116 29 155 140 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 90 100 | — —| 75 105. 90 115 z 
mi, and fine‘ord. |102 1zo0 4100 118. |108 116 110 118 ; ‘= 0 OR 
Mid, and fine mid, {122 132 |120 150 |118 tg 120 140 - 
St Domi 140 —-|- — | 92 96 104 108 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib.) 9 7 | 8 —|8 84 00/9, 
SPIRITS, , \ 
Jam. tum, 16 0. P, gall. 5s. 10d 4s 00)53 9d. Ss 10d") SsGd 485d) 3s 3d ds 6d 08 
Brandy, - 5°65 .9;= - —{ 40 5.6 {> 017 
pean | wo ee oe “ere -_-|— _ . 2-3-4 Fs} 0 17 nb 
wines, .”% . PT ees 6 } f 56 = aaa wile Bi. 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd.} 60 61 |— —/— — !£35 65 0 {rs} £8 46 
Red, pipe. 48 54 t— _~_i— —} 54 60 0 Bs.) ¢ ry} 
Ss White, utt,! 54 55 | — —|— —| 30. 65 0 {es he 95 IL 0 | 
Teneriffe, pipe.! 50 35 | — —|- —{12% 38 0} (*j F Seg | 
Madeira, + «© + | 60 70 | — ia ol — | 50 65 0 {B3:} 29 18-¢ | 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.| £9 —{ 7.0 7(7 0 (715 8 0 
Honduras, cok s 910 —/ 710 7135/7 5 7108 0 _ 0 | 
9 i 
it ae —} 810 9°0'8 @ 8109 0 99 a | 
rust C, Jamaica, . 10 y= —/|8 0 —jlbli 12 0 
Cu 12 4i— —|10 0 101014 0 14 10 } 1 4.6 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 9s 6d 118 Gd} 8 6 9 6}8 O 8 910s 0d 10 G 200 
i pertegeee FE 26\— —/|/26 2°@\|— a e 082 
tto Oak, \45 5 6)— -|- -j-= _ > 0 6 
Chrintansin’ ut pai 2353 24j=— —-|- -|= _ 
Honduras Vi 14 1 9}'010 18! 19 1 6115 16 S 3160 
St Domingo, di ~~ |— —]f1i2's 0{ 16 20/16 120 P Bis | 
TAR, American, «+ bri.) — de’? 4 ice ~— | 12 616 | 20 - rs} i if 
Archangel, Oo) 9 22 -—-\|— — | 16 617 6); 16 -_ 0. oe es 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt.| 10 — -|- -j|w6e —/|{BS cS eS | 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel, Cand.| 68 70 | 68 70 | 72 —|69 0 70 03% 
Home ° 68 jo |— _ji— -i = t 
HEMP, Riga ine, ton. 1 52 | 50 52 |— — £50 0 —jfBS.\3 0 9) 
re h Clean, 46 48 | 49 50 47 48/47 0 — {Fis + 010 df 
Higa Thies. Dru}. Rak, 7 —{|— -|— akes-0 = Mea 
Dutch, . 60 130 | — hey pen — | 70 90 |{BS.12 0 0.49 
iP Oar a 55 62 |— in, | — -1~ = (Psy 0.0% 
MATS, Archangel, . 109.) 78 &5 |= aw |= —|£4 5 410 {PS} 1 ig 
BRISTLES, {oe 0 3° 
cw _ -i=_— ~_ om se 
ersburgh Firsts, t.}150 160 | 14 10 F.S 0 #1 
asuns, Peters. Pearl, . | 40 42 |— -—|- —| 40 a2 {PS}. : Ooge 
Montreal 1 . se 57 | 54 55 | 48 = | & 56 Old 
Pot, «...-.| #2 43 | 42 44 | 59 41 | 42 43 } ' 
OIL, Whale, . . tun.) 35 — | 35 56.| 36 —| 34 _ 
Cod. 87 (p. brl.) == | 38 — | 38 ans _ 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib 9 93} 10 1030 6 0 8|Os7d 0 8 i 
Middling, 8 94 10|;0 44 0 54106 O07 } o WW 
Inferior 7 87 8) 0 S53 0 4 53 6 : 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — mah Ade: wiGi .-tyicr 1 
ae: xr a —|25 29/23 2 6)19 2 6 | 
Good, - —{235 24/20 2 32)— = 8 
Demeras and Brice, _- =— 1t-9-S I )i 2° 2 T= ~ BS.} + 0 -8°7 
=_ —{1 3 1.6/1 2 16)14 1.7/)FS.f8 0173 
West Indias _ —j;lbl 1 5/— —j}1°4 16 z 
Fomanitnh, e . _ —~j1 71 8)}1 44 ¥ 617 1 9 ? 
Maranham, re bo —/1 55 11 38 1 #15 1 etl ] 

















ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 





m, R. Liverpool, merchant 


Abraha: 
Aslat, A. White Lion, Lambeth, victualler 


Acland, T. sen. Greenwich, 


Bendall, G. H. Bristol, corn-factor 
Brammer, C. Woodhouse, Yorkshire, mercer 
Burcher, T. Mitchel Dean, Glocestershire, timber- 


Atherton, J. Wa on, Lancaster, cabinet-maker dealer 

ey J. Botholt, Lancashire, whitster Booth, T. Newark-upon-Trent, Nothinghamshire, 
opley, Southampton, miller and A. Booth, Nothingham, tallow-chandlers 

po = TCS id, mercer Buchanan, D.S. M. Smith, and F. Ashley, Liver 


—- Ss. a Yorkshire, worsted manufac- 
ure 
Buckley, H. Junction, Yorkshire, innkeeper 


pool, merchants 
Bartlett, J. Somersetshire, clothier _ 
Bradshaw, J. ,Carlisle-street, Soho, tailor 
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Li merchant 
a and W. T. Dunderdale, 
merchants 


w. Walsall, tbr, ar 
end ge merchant 
merchant 


a ie ane eas and W. Roberts, 





Yorkshire, 
es 
C. Hoxton New ton ribbon-manufacturer 


H de, J. 
he Hepke, ‘f: ies io Yon Post, St Mary-hil 
Hunter, ‘ ira pg Le Bucklersbury, 
tah Barge-y ry, 


Holbrook, G. Fleet- poulterer 
Harris, B Wesker. Spitalfields, stationer 
4 > 0 
Issac, J. Farham, Hampshire, currier 
merchant 


Illingworth, J. Leeds, 
Jectin’ M. Belton, cotton-manutscturer 
, M. Bolton, cotton- 
— Cc. = Kentish: fom, tanner 
jarman, W. jun. ts , paper-hanger 
Jordan, Re add J. Smith, Stratford, Essex, and J. 
Litchfield, Leadenhall-street, coach-proprietors 
Jones, S. O. Prince-street, Lambeth, potter 
J. York, brewer 
» J. Cateaton-street, merchant 
+ and J. A. Henderson, Little Tower- 
merchants 
Lavel, J. ‘Leseneon, Lambeth, grocer 
Laing, a Garford-street, Limehouse-hole, ship- 


chan 
Levet, W. " Shadwell, grocer 
Lough, aL ogee Ground-street, Blackfriars-road, 








qe 


~ » Carnenvon, - r 
Lawrence, R. Minety, Wi mesh re, » Braces 
Milnes, R. Mirfield, Y cututhisp, oon 
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Marks, J. lace, New-road, Geen 

Martin, J. BePaiip aa and ‘StJacob, Gloucestershire, 

Messent, P. Quaker-street, S; silk- 

Morton, R. M. Shepton Somersetshire, 
grocer 

Messiter, R. Bristol, cloth-dealer 

Moon, J. Acres-barn, achimaker cotton-merchant 

Mean, W. Bath, 

Nightingale, J. and 'T. yin ae Sesagevinest, Port- 


man-square 
Owen, J. and iH. D.¢ Great St Hi merchants 
Pearse, J. 1. Plymouth-dock, sad ; 
Panton, S. 73 ton, a miller . 

Pritchard, J. Bristol, 
Perkins, J. B. a London-wall, iron 


Parker, W. Bridgewater, maltster 
Peers, R. Warrington, 


Pierce, R. Exeter, stone-mason 

Penfold, J. W. warehouseman 

ee ‘Wellingborough, Northampton, wine- 

Reeth, A Mon: St le-Bone, 
= tagu-mews, Mary- % 


Paseley, J. ‘Alderaan! , carpenter 
Rothwell, J. Area, Ni hosier 
Richardson, S. Nicholaslane, Lom! > 


Be y, aon Heal shi builder 

venson, T'. ship- 

Statham, J. and P. Ardwick, 1 Lancaster, —— 

sme ia ent, hopmerchant 
Ys» aw 

Ss — J. Kendal, manufac- 


smith, B. Birm , Steel-toy maker 
Splatt, W. Dawlish, De ire, builder 


Devonshire, 
Samuels, Lae I.. Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, +, —{ 
Slade, J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, clothier 
oor. tes butter-factor 
e: tecross-street, 
Travers, J. Sandgate-wharf, Eambeth, coal-mer- 
t 


chan 
Thornley, S. and J. Beckton, 
Turner,. W- a, oe Denbighshire, and A. 
Comber, Manc! 
==, Ss. SSdeesmtanes Tipplegate, calend- 


Tupman, J. Be Sh eae Russel-street, Bloomsbury, 

watch-mak 

ra, T. Bristol, tobacco and snuff-seller 

Turk, T. Rose-street, be butcher 
Soro, J. Cannon- 

Webb, A. Hammersmith, re 

Wathen, C. aneapeuss Cam! ell, merchant 


Watt, J. Preston, manufacturer 
Wharton, W. and J. Wharton, Leominster, com- 


mon ener 
Williams, W. G. Thi -street, auctioneer 

bag R. Hart-street, joomsbury-square, paper- 
Youn P. jun. and R. Anderson, Wapping, sail- 


makers 
Yordall, E. Kingsland, coach-proprietor 


ALPHABETICAL LisT of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced betweem Ist and 30th 
ord —* extracted ftom the Edinburgh Gazette. 


ate Ny te merchant, Lei 
Broomielaw, ‘Ghago 

Bennet, W. caashent Banff 

Boyd, John, junior, corn-merchant, Leith 
Vo. V. 


iS and spirit-dealer, 


ence R. manufacturer : a 

oben ied J. dry-salter, merchant, ad der er, Clg 
, B. weaver, man 

Elder, Alex, and Co. — ‘Kirkealdy’ 
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i Magione eienetirele ene 


John, merchant, 
rye oe Chance, and Co. rae Aberdeen 
— Andrew, straw-plait manufacturer, at Ash- 


Ha oho, and Co merchants and agents in Glas- 


Hatton, John chemist, Water of Leith . 
’ R.and A. and Co. merchants and agents 


Mitchells, R. and H. wood-merchants, Fisher-row 
, George, confectioner and grocer, 


Mr‘ Millan, » grocer, Maybole 
M‘Naughion, Eom, om and Co. caer commis- 
sion-agents, and dry-salters, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Oneva:, hee? Nairn; by John 


Drummond, James, late cattle-dealer and farmer 
at Candy; by Robert Forbes, writer, Kisromb: 
Galbraith, William, and Co. merchants, Greenock: 
by Dugald M¢Tavish, W.S. Edinburgh 
——r » Sean Stirling; by 
writer 


Dawson, 
pos. ‘Sohn, Glenlate, merchant, Dundee ndee; by 
Patrick Anderson, merchant there, 19th May 
— ay and Alex. merchants Peterhead, by 

job late brok a ——"¢ Edinburgh ; 
m, late ker, Cow, 
Milne, 7 gna an Pateron, So 
i mere! it, Stonehayen ; by Tho 
mas Kinnear, writer there, ae on 19th t?- 
O’Hara, Henry, late tacksman of the Ravelston 
quarries; by Peter M*‘Dowall, accountant, Edin. 














Pattison and Connel, m burgh 

Bey denen ce Co, merchants, = Yee me ee Seiten oo nae 
Scott, Wm, of whatt, county of monn uhar ; ames Hunter, 

Stewart, John, waeoclent, oad Foe pa beat renal Aber- farmer, Cranehill, by Thornhil 

coh —_ Rage oe scat a 
Sutherland Thomas, haberdasher, Bridge Strentian, are: 1 im echnie, 
Steele, John, manufacturer, Glasgow tacksman of Corrie, near rymen 
a 

London, Corn Exchange, May 3. Liverpool, May 1. 

Wheat, Red . 50 to 56] Boilers sto 43 "per 70 KP: oF Foreign, Bae. 

. . . ¥ 

Fine .'. ... 58 to 68|Small Beans . 40to 43 English . 11 0 to 0 o|Rice, p.cwt. 25 0t090 
Sees ee ws wees 46to 48ilScotch ~. . 10 6 to 1] 0/Flour, English, 

Ww ° * * S0to 58] Tick.» - 35 to 40llWelh ...11 Oto 0 0} P2801. e 56 0 to 57.0 
Fine’ «. . . 60to 68/Fine . . 40 to 42)\Tris 9 6 to 10 6|—Seconds . 500to 00 
Superfine . . 70to 74 oe A 7 2 19|/Dantzie . 10 9to 1) O|Irishp.2401b. 47 0 to 48°0 
Foreign ,. . 50to 70}Fine..... -20to 23||wWismar . . 10 9 to 11 0)Ameri- . bl. 54 0 to 560 
Rye-,....+34to 36|Polanddo .. 21 to 24|lAmerican. 9 Oto 9 6\--Sourdo.. 280 to3l0 

«22+, -58to 40; Fine.. . 25 to 28)\Quebec 9 Oto 0 olClover-seed, p. bush. 
Barley... . 26 to 32| Potato . 240 26\|Barley, per 60 libs. — White." Oto" 
Fine. ....- 32t0 36) Fine...» 2to 30\\English,grind.46to 5 0/—Red . ._ 0to 0 
S + +358to 40/ Flour, p,sack 55to 60 ting... 6 Oto 6 ¢|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 

- is’. « 50to 60]Seconds . . .50to 55\lIrish. . . 3 9to 4 0|English 50 0 to 52 0 
Fine , . % . 62to 66} NorthCountry 50to 55|\Scotch .. 5 6to 6 0/S¢ + + 2400269 
Hog Pease . . 40 to 42] Pollard’. . 20to 28/iForeign. . 4 0to 4 3)lrish« ... 26010280 

- +» -42t0 45/Bran . . . 15to 17|/Maltp.9gls-10 0 to 11 0 Butter, Beef, &.., 
White . eee 36 to 38 Rye, ore! By to 44 Butter, per ewt. S% . 
. Belfast . +. 8&to,: 
*||Seo' ‘ heda .. to 
Must. Brown, 12to 21} Hempseed . 60 to — Welkh 3 4to3 @Cork, 3d .. to 0 
= to 24 , 56 to 65)| ri 3O0to3 6/Pickled, . 90to 0 
Tares . -l6éto — New, for Seed —to —/Common. 3 0to3 4|Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
oui ei pan fag 10 to 46)\Foreign .. 30to3 3|——p. barrel 55 to 65 
w=mNew....- 44to —| Clover, \ 90to — Be: pr qr. Pork, Pp. bri. Y0 to 100 
Yellow — to —|— White . . to —||English . . 40 0 to 46 O|Hams, dry, . 60 to, 63 
Carraway . . . 66 to —|Coriander .. 25 to 30 ith,” 43 0 to 4 Oban, 
« «+ 210to —! Trefoil 50to — quar. Short middles 60 to 62 
New Rapeseed, £44 to £—. mm -* 135 0to 37 OlLo 58 to 60 











Rapeseed, $44 to £4 £46, 


Average Prices of Corn in Bang and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wek 
ended 24th April 1819. 


Wheat, 74s. 5d.—Rye, 50s. bay ear 


, 49s. 7d.—Oats, 31s. 2d.—Beans, 54s. 4d.—Pease, 57s. ods 


» Os. Od.—Oatmeal, 37s. 7d. 


ony Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushelt; 


Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
‘Weeks immediately preceding the 15th April 1819. 
Wheat, 65s, 8d.—Rye, 45s, 8d.—Barley, 44s. 3d.—Oats, 27s. 4d.—Beans, 42s. 11d.—Pease, 44s, 3d.< 
Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmea)], 22s. 4d. 





—— 
EDINBURGH.—APRIL 28. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.....-38s. Od. | Ist,......0s. Od. Ist,......228, Od. | Ist,......218. Od. 
2d,...+..34s. Od. | 2d,......0s. Od. 2d, ......208. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. 

Sd, ...+..30s, Od. 3d, ......0s. Od. SG, 200000180, Od. Sd, coccssk Od. 
Tuesday, May 4. 
Beef (17} oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. Loaf . . Os. 9d.to Is. Od, 
Mutton . . + + 0s. 6d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Lamb, per quarter. 5s. Od.to 7s. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 6d. to Is. 8d, 
Vv. + + © « « Os. 6d.to Os. 9d. | Salt ditto, . . .. Is. 2d. to Is. Md, 
os + 0s. 6d. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . . 17s. Od. to 20s. Od 
Tallow, per stone . 12s. Od. to lis. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . 0s. Od. to Os. 8d 
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HADDINGTON.—May 7. 


Wheat: Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
4st,'.«4s.378. Od. Ist,..,...388 Od. Ist,......235, Od. Ist,,..+,24s.,0d. , Ist, ones 2 OSs Gd. 
Qd,.++++-346. Od. | 2d,......346, Od. | 2d,...... 20s. Od. | 2d, ...... 21s. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. 
Sd, e000 31s. Od. | 3d,...... 30s. Od, P3d;......17s. Od. | 3d, ......18s. Od. | 3d,......17s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 12: 8: 7-12ths. 


Note-—The boll of wheat, beans, and , is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester busliels. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue mild weather that set in towards the end of March, continued during the. first fort- 
night of April, the Thermometer ranging generally between 40 and 55, with a deal 
of sunshine, ohn See winds. bprdergrns 7 gras ably above 
the average height, e Hygrometer, especially about indicated great dry- 
nas oving chil to a brisk wind that blew for some days from the north west On the 
13th the wind shifted to the east, when a considerable reduction of temperature took place ; 
the Barometer sunk, and a fall of rain commenced, which continued, with short intervals 
of fair weather, till the 21st. In the course of these nine days, there fell about 4 inches, 
a greater quanti a we ever erie wieeeed fe be puede a From the time pos 
the rain began, the Thermometer » during the night, tow: freezing point, 

continued to do so till the 28th, when the ait reeivelal its former mildness. The last 
nine days of the month were still drier than the first fortnight had. been, with a. coldish 
east wind, and the Barometer higher. The mean temperature of the month is 4 degrees 
higher than that of April 1818, and spring water 34 degrees higher. Of course, vegeta- 
tion is much farther advanced than it was last year at this peri The mean point of de- 
position is 2 degrees lower than the mean minimum temperature, which is. a_smaller dif- 
ference than usual for the month of April. The difference between the mean of the ex: 
treme temperatures, and that of 10 and 10, is considerably less than one-tenth of a degree, 
and the mean relative humidity is not half a degree-more than that of March. The range 
of the Thermometer has been greater, and that of the Barometer :less than usual. The 
month, upon the whole, has been favourable to the operations of the farmer, except where 
clay soils have been run ea the sudden transition. from wet to dry; but the de- 
pression of temperature which accompanied the rain, tended to check vegetation, which is 
only beginning to recover. j 
MeteonoLocicat Tase, ertructed from the Register kept on the Banks of 

the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feel. 


Apri 1819. 








Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. ’ Degrees. | ~ THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily h 51.0 | Maximum, 28thday, . + 580 
. cold, - 37.9 | Minimum, 26th ° . 31.0 
° 46.5 | Lowest maximum, 2Ist . . 43.5 
42.5 | Highestminimum, 7th . . - 440 
daily extremes, ° ° 44,5 | Highest, 10 A. M- 10th . : 53.0 
Meveseveeee 10 A. M.and10 P.M. . - ° 44.4 | Lowest ditto, ° 2ist | . ° 37.0 
cssssesevees 4 Gail ons, x re 41.4 | Highest, 10 P. M. 8th . ° ° 48.0 
Whole range of thermometer, ° . 593.5 | Lowest ditto . 23d gevig -:'e 56.5 
Mean daily ditto, r . Pe wal de 15.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 5th é 21.0 
orseesee temperature of spring water, ° 44.53 | Leastditto, . . 15th . S55 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.50) . 29.666 | Highest, 10 A+Me 6.1 26th «):.0).4; 309150 
ssisenee 10 P.M. (temp. of mer.50) . 29-657 | Lowest ditto, 5 17th = 99,040 


swsseeveere DOtH, (temp. Of mer. 50) ° 29.661 | Highest, 10 P. M. . » 26th . 50.148 

Whole range of barometer, + « 4.725 | Lowest ditto, .. 6 ...¢ .A6th. =. 

Mean ditto, during the day, + «  « +157 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 10th ° 453 
night, . 4th « «+ 005 



































, 4 Least ditto, a 
eeveecedoecroocee in 24hours, . SUF +157 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
i HYGROMETER. Degrees. ; Leslie. Hig! 10 A.M. 30th ° 38.0 
Rain in inches, ° ‘ e S275 | iccscreeee Lowest ditto, Zs. iaiZ - 0.0 
Evaporation in ditto, » 1.840 29th, ° 33.0 
Mean catty Evaporation. with @aanan:. <el : 16th . 0.0 
ies Mean, 1OA.M. .« « 58 19.2 Anderson. P, of Dep, Highest, 10A.M. 1gth 45.6 
oreesccstbeedecosooes 10 P. M. r- ° 10.8 Low alle 23d, 26.8 
crcstieceseebel a MDE sc aN ok . 15.0 ” Highest, 10P.M. 7th 45.0 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. - 36.0 al est ditto, 29th 22.4 
” 10 P. M. - 557 on Relat.Hum. Highest,10A.M. 21st 100.0 
o both, P 55.9 ~ | cee Least: +s 28th 49.0 
cesteoaiecencee Relat. Humid. 10 A.M, o>. 12.0 test, 10 P.M. 16th 100.0 
. 10P,M. . 519 Least ditto, 29th 48.0 
ve both, . 76.6 Mois. 100 cub, in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 18th .2T1 
shri recesesee Grs: mois. in 100 cub. in aiy, LOA.M. .156 = sec cevsddenobedvogbibdes itto. 23 .173 
Hees eeee 10 P.M. «155 G t,10 P.M. 7th .207 
oo BARN, © SEE | ccaccyscoriceepenitiens ous Least ditto, 2 








Fair days, 19; rainy days, 11. Wind west of meridian, 9; east of meridian, 21. 
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Widibenstiaediin TaB_e, extracted 





Srom the. Register kept at ete 


the Observatory, Calton-hill. 
RP RTT ae a a ee 























=n 
April 1 W.|Clear. 
2 Do. 
3 E. =a 
4 Do. cold. 
5 Clear mild. 
6 Do. 
7 Do. 
8 Do. 
9 Ditto, cold. 
10 Cloudy, do. 
+B peawars of 
Tain 
12 Clear, cold. 
13 Rainy. 
Cloudy. 
14a{ Chle. = y: 
15{ Clear, mila 
16{ Cloudy. 























‘te wina| 

Apr. 17 Ads Chie, [Fain fore. 
18 N47 \Is.W,. |Cloudy. 
19 M42 Nowe leer 
: Laie | Roma 
21 A.41 N. E. |Rain &Snow 
22 bays E. Clear, cold, 
23 M43 \Ie.  [Do. 
24 aa E. [Do 
25 Boclacds }{E {Dou 
sof MF] TMC AT eI 
ef] SUNS elon 
28 { ~S30/M-47 Vs. W.|Do. 
wf | BERN lon 
30 ‘S501Acs2}/S > |Clean 








Average of Rain 5. inches. 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 
The Ri Bi, Fine. Goong Rael of Basten Bes Bore 
ommissioner 


to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


inted Consul at 
Sunderland, for the kingdom 
Mr Jacob Mark is appointed Consul at Cork, for 
the United States of America. 
Il. MILITARY. 


1 Life G. Hon. W. L. L. F. de Roos to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. vice Lambton, res. 


G. Acting Vet. S G. aT be Vet, 
1 Dr. G. . G. ‘et. 

Surg. vice Clar ,Tet.h.-p. 25do. 
3 E. K. L. Bayard to be Comet by purch, ma 
5 Wm Harcourt do. 18 March 
7 bea We do. " 


7 Dr. J. Philips to be Comet by pure. vice 
Lieut. T. We Hi to be 
4 renee “18 March 


17 Cornet senet W. Po Potts to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Cockburn, Qua.-Mast. 1 maT 
Fancourt to be 


ae: St 
8 April’ 1819 


22 cant. JF. Pa F. Paterson tohe Majer By yarch. 


22 Dr. Cornet R. G. Davidson to be Lieut. viz 
Broomwich, dead 20 Jan. 1816 
J. pomend to be ioe. viee Tris- 
tram, 13 D 1817 
R.G. Davidson to be Comm, | vie 

25 Dec. 1818 
Cornet R. Swinhoe, from 25 Dr. to be 
Cornet, vice Davidson 1 Sept. 1816 
24 Lieut. T. Macan to be Capt. vice K 

dead 27 A 





April 18 $ 
Cornet W. Alenendep to be Lieut y pur. 
vice Llewellyn, ret. 22 
H. Shepherd to be Lieut. b 
vice Macan 
25 James Rabson to be Cornet, = beg | 
all, pro 4 Aug. 1817 
20F. Gent. Cadet D. Darroch to be Ensley m4 
Dalrymple, 40 F. 25 March 1 
27 E. R. undel to be E Ensign by purcts. vite 
0 PGE Sms tosh wirhe 
ray, from h. p. 
maastie, bs Cruickshariks, dead ats 
34 Lieut. H. M. Straith to be jane tn 





il 1818 


Ready, res. 
35 E. Wilmot to be Ensign, | at, 
prom, 1 March 1819 
36 Ensign E. a to be Lieut vice 
Charles, dead 1 April 
W. J. Cross to be Ensign, viee Macphermm 


40 Ensign M. Dal le, from 20 F. ae 
Ensign, vice Miller, dead 25 March 











1° pf 


3.4 





ee ee Be AS Sty His 














sis] 
t. W. Booth to be Ad 

$58. Liew Ms Fob Feb. nets 

Assist. Surg. W. Pollock to be Surg. vice 

: Enspne Hogar tobe Lieut. viee Holmes Holmes, Oy 

ad ‘ 93 July 1818 

65 —— R. G. Wallace to be Lieut. vice 

White, dead 4 May 1816 


—— A. G. Faden to be Lieut. 


G ees be orice Faden, 
= le to 

Ravin, vie 17 Dec. 1818 

Ensign T. Coleman, from 56 F. to be En- 

sign, vi allace 20 Nov. 1816 


ice W: 
69 Charles Stuart to be Ensign, vice — 
prom. 
R. Place to be Ma’ Wiss 
4 esteott, ret. Y by gurch 1819 
ist St J. A. Clerke to be Capt. by ss 


ice Place 
Erni J. >. Harris to be Lieut. by pureh, 
H. “Hamilton to be Ensign by purch. vice 


95 Lieut. J. Pratt to be Capt. by one. Bow 
Ensign Wo Ast Cuningham to be Li foes te 
. A. Cun jeut. 
purch. + Pratt do. c 
* Edwards to 


hame 

Rifle Brig. on Lieut. J. Hanny to be Ist Lieut. b’ 
— vice Brownrleg, cancelled . 
Not to be 2d Lieut. ns aan 
. viee 
Aes Y fren 1819 
vie oe gn’ F. Macfarlane to be Lieut. vice 
'uming, dead 6 Jan. 


York Chas be Cc. ae to be Lieut. viee 
‘Murran, 26 Dec. 1813 


Garrisons. 


Osead 5, i. Seat 8 W. I. R. to 
be Lieut. Gov. of Sciliy Island, viee Vi- 
1 April 1819 


Bmsign J. Hamilton, h. p. 4 W. I. R. to be 
Town Major of Galway, vice dead 


Royal Artillery. 


py eee nn from h. p. to be Colonel 
Vice Trotter, deal 7 March 1819 


Medical Staff. 


Ass. Surg. Tho, Bavdly faaks pO 
to be Ass. Surg. to the 
"25 Feb. 1819 


J. H. Ludlow, from h. p. 35 F. 
to be Ass. Surg. to the Forces do. 
J. W. ee 
out C. of Cav. to be Ass. Surg. ? ~ 


do. 








—_——- J. F 


tbe Aus oe we 
J. ; Brom be p- 85°F 


to be Ass. Surg. to the F. do. 
W. G. Watson, M.D. from h. p- 
SOP, tobe Ae Oe to the Forces do. 
S. Hill, from h. p. 71 F. to be 

Ass. § to the Forces 25 March 
. Napier, from h. p, Meuron’s 
Regt. to be Ass. Sure. to the Forces do. 
. Anderson, from h. p. 49 

F. to be,Ass, Surg. tothe Forces — do, 


Exchanges. 
Maat Liput. Col ol Wath, Paes F. with Brevet 
leu 


it. Col. Walker, 71 F. 
————_ Thomson, fm 74 F. with Capt. 
Wilson, h. p. 98 F. 
sor Barrington, from 87 F. with Capt. Blair, 


Capt. W. W. Clarke, fm LF. with Capt, Com ell, h. 
or Regt: F. ree. diff. with Capt 


"ake Meuron’ 
—Traraltey, from from 46 ro ith ‘Capt. Edwards, 
“Bacatetdings from 50 F. reo, di. with Capt. 
“Anderson, from 19 . with Capt. Cairnes, 
hp. 60 PF. 5 
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CB timtton oy F. rec. diff with Capt. 
ook, » Roan 709. with Capt Jones, h. 


Bayard, h. p. 2 
—— Beaufoy, toy 27 F. with Lieut. Everett, 


67 F. 
—— Stopford, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Ker, hep. SF F. a 
ee Some, from 18 8. sen Ge etth Senet. 
oa, h. p. 94 F. 
—— , from 50 F. ree. dif. with Lieut. Sv- 
therande h. p. p. 58 F. 
—— Ready, fin 34 F vee. df with Ligut. Mar- 


Betioa: from 35 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Hart, h. p. 74 F. 
— Heatley, per 50 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 





Vinieo » De De 
—— aclean, 59 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
How. h. po 


ard, 
Dicksoa, from 67 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Jones, 
= Baticrby, from 84 F. with Lieut. Ottley, 
p- 50 
— ied ‘Wallscourty from 85 F. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Fox, h. p. W. I. nh 
Burnet, mn 3 Dr, ree. with Lieut. Mac- 
Queen, h. p, 25 Dr. 
ee Dunkin, “rom 18 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Monckton, h. p. 1 
“Dermott, from 8 F, ree. diff; with Lieut. 


h. p- 
: Colt, from 34F. with Lieut, Ashhurst, 
- P'Vavasour, from 64 F. rec. diff, with Lieut 
on 


Notices Pom 89" 
ry oble, from 89 F. with Lieut. Snow, h. p. 
—— Smith, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with Lt. 


Gossett, h. p. 
— from Rifle B: diff. wi 
Tec hapnany fre pte. rep, -_ 


Cometand Sub-Lt. Parry, from 1 Life G. ree. dif. diff. 
with Cornet Burdett, h . p. 25 

Denny, fm 5 F. reo. diff, with Ensign Car- 
mac, h, p. 83F. 


nn from 33 F. with Ensign Lutyens, 
——. Milliken, from Staff Corps, with Ens. Robe, 


+ Pe 
—— Haydon, from 44 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Largent, h h. p. 20 F. 
——— Fraser, from 72 F. with Ensign Ryneweld, 
pe age Corpse 
mor G _ Schneider, from 92 F. with Ensign Mansell, 
~via from 2 W. I R. with Ens. Williams, 


Ass. Surg. Dempster, from 93 F. with Ass. S 
h, h. p. 81 Fs i 


Resignations and Retirements, 
Broome, . 
nae ree 
24 Dr. 


Lieut. Llewell 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Lambton, 1 F. G. 
ign T. J. Coogee TR 7 Dr. 




















Cornet and Ens 





Appointments Cancelled. 
Ist Lieut, Brownrigg, Rifle Brigade 
Deaths. 
Colonel Fitzherbert, h. p. 98 F. 
Seaatlerios, Ut Hore Vole cag Apni 1819 
0) jureux, Ve 
Wat, late $R. V, Ba. "30 March 1819 














Wardell, h. p, 66 F. 
Major —a 51 F. _ 
Capt sookann, i late im 8 Feb. iis 

en Sept 

— Sherrard, h. p. 99 F. ates 
Lieut. Tomlinson. 1818 
weno y,19F. “ye 
7 Gute 56 F. Bi Jan. } 











252 - Register.—Births and Marriages. 


Lieut. Kendall, 47 F. 3 Oct. 1818 
—— Sharpe, 65 F. 16 Sept. 
ew 73F. 
ith, 83 F. as 5 Aug. 1818 

— Sanaa 1c Regt. 

—— Franchell, 2 ado, 17 Sept. 1818 
— 
—— Finnan, late ne Vet Bn. 6 April 1819 


Cornets, 2d Licuts. and Ensigns. 


Barbier, 2 lon ms (29 Sept, 
Paymasier Barrell 23 30 Ont 

——_—_. Nageh he p. 1 kt. ues * ohh} 

Assist. Surg. Considine, h. p. 11 F. 25 Feb ta. 

Miscellaneous. 

island M‘Donell, Town Major, — Fdwadts 

Is 50 Dec, gir 
fa, iat Ds Major of Galway 
John Director Gen. Army Med. 


9 April) 
Dr Tice, Ph to the Forces ere 
John Boyd, Hosp. Mate at New Brunswick 

27 Dec. 1818 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





Graham, 7 Dr. G. April 1819 
Henry Davis, 22 Dr. 26 Sept. 1818 
Miller, 3 
, 70 F. 14 April 1819 
M*‘ 83 F. 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 21,1818. At M e, in the East Indies, the 
Major Charles les P. Hay, a son. 
eb. 25, be At Colle Hanover, the lad — 
Major-General Hugh Halkett, K.C.G. and C.B. 
iter. 


apo 19. At Barjarg, Mrs joa ge a daughter. 
At Trimby, near Bagshot, the lady of the 
nonouhtess Alexander Murray, second son of the 
late Earl of Dunmore, a 2 daug ter. 
22. At race a Russel-square, London, 
the of Captain Forrest, a son. 
Countess Manvers, a daughter. 
%. At Colinton, Mrs Burton, her 12th son. 
24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig of Haligreig, a 


sate 65, George-street, Edinburgh, Mrs More, 
a 


= At Greenside-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Wright, 
a mates. 
Wauct t ———— Roxburghshire, Mrs Scott of 
 berdeet, the lady of ‘Captain Mackay, 
70th vB hia a dughter: 
lady of John Abercrombie, 


— Per i oNenlands, the lady of Captain Scott, royal 


nny, 8 a son. 
ot West, 2 dauaht the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel West, a da 


At Castle-Craig, th the 


the honourable lady Gibson 
Carmichael, see. 
— At West Kirk Manse, Mrs Dickson, sdangheer. 
27. At Inner Leven, Fife, Mrs Oliver, a daughter. 
28. At Charl juare, ome the aay of 


h, Mrs 


presumptive heir of the house of 
the ti title of Marquis of Kildare. 
Warristo Edinburgh, Mrs Ste- 


— At n-crescent, 
April 1, At I. the lady of North Dal- 


vens, a son. 
rymple, 

2. At ‘aburgh, the lady of Sir George Sit- 
well of Renishaw, Bart. a daughter. 


5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Orr, 18, Forth-street, a 
son. 

— At Orchardhead, Mrs Walker, a daughter. 

6. Mrs P. Gibson, a daughter. 

Li At Struy, Strathglass, Mrs Macleod, a daugh- 
‘ord-plaee, London, the lady of 
‘ James a . 3 

tead: 

meter Nees the lady of Dr Hardie, a 

At At Hunti on, Mrs Campbell, a son. 


x At No6, South Union-place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
William bell, 2 ape yr, = 
— At Highga te, the 7 Cap Ww, 
late of the al army, a fourth 
tr her our 


ehild ; the eldcst'is native of J 


Asia, the third of America ; and all born within the 
—- — _ a ao : 
At 24 roughton-place, Edi 

bg ge 

14. At ecleugh-place, inburgh, Mrs 
michael, a daughter. ° 7 = 

~ At e = nw wettest Edinburgh, Mrs Ha 
milton 

21. At 4 , eer King-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 


a "at Ne New-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Megget, a 


dai 
28 At At Caverhill, the lady of James Burnett, 
wo y of Barns, of a still-born child. 

At Melville-street, ge the lady of 
Berkeley Buckingham Smyth rd of Mayne, 
Esq. a son and heir. 

— At 1, Antigua-street, Edinburgh, Mis Hope, a 


son. 
25. At Abercromby-place, Edinbur, 
of Henry Petrie, . oe a daughter, whe survived 
onl as few minu 
At Detanshivo-sines, the lady of Colonel 
Carmichsch Smyth, royal —— .B.K.M.T, 
and ag to his Roy. Highness the Prince 


— The wife of a boning man, named Joseph 
Richardson, of Cooksey, near Broomsgrove 
Warwickshire, was delivered, last Tuesday week, 


‘of four children at one birth, all girls. are 


= live, and the motifer is going on well, 


The man’s. wages are 10s. and he 
has three children it addition to the above. 


MARRIAGES. 
March 15. At Dumfries, John Allan, 
Fountainblue, to Jane, daughter of John 
. of Kirkhouse, Lancashire. 


— a ak Longman, Esq. of Mount 
Tov, 

18. At Cork, Alexander Tovey, E 1. paymane 
20th foot, to Miss Ann Bolton, daug! ter of the 
late William Bolton of the county of Wexford, 


20. Mr James Munro, comedian; to Miss Jane 
Ballantyne sam ooh gaugter of the inte James Ni- 
coll, Esq. merchant, Quebec, and grantee 
of William Ballantyne, Esq. of oe 

22, At Edinburgh, John Tait, zie oe ae 
Pirn, W. /- to Harriet, eldest daughter of late 
Archibald -Hepburne Mitchelson of M 


3, At the Cathedral, Bath, William nk 
Esq, of the island of Nevis, to Grace Eliza, 
daughter of Captain Gourly, R. N. 

os. At Humble, Hants, the honourable Fre- 
derick Lumley, second brother of the Earl of Sear- 
borough, to Jane, second daughter of the late Ad- 


miral 


— At Sopuitie-tinn, A. Maitland Gibson, Bsa. 
yous #5 Clifton-ball, advocate, to Susan, 
daug of the late George Ramsay, Esq. 
Barnton. 
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il nto at de Lanes Esq. pe Bo 


De hat, K.C.B. and eldest 
— At London, Mr John St merchant, Edin- 


it, junior, Kirk- 
, to Miss as Peddie, only of the late James 


» Esq. 
~ at ble Rest India C ve oo 'S 
honourable Ea: ‘company’s service 
= child of the deceased Mr 


Jane Campbell, Mr Ar- 
anal Campbell, writer in Edinburgh. 
30. At Cupar, Mr James Hardie, merchant Kir- 


oe to Miss Rachel egg youngest daughter 


ny Coventry, Esq. of Pi 
: eer, Alexander Whitesn, Esq. .of 
Parkhill, t0 Sarah are — of the de- 
ceased John on ag 
31. At Glasgow, Mr M. yi ; of Greenock, 
to ney — woes of the late Robert Park, 


a 6. "At Edinburgh, Mr John Bodeman, 
brassfounder, to Jessy, daughter of the late 
Mr Robert Scott. 

7. At Inverness, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Ross, of his Majesty’s 4th, royal Irish regiment of 

M iss Caroline H. Macbean, only 
oft late Aeneas Macbean, Esq. of Tomatin, 
and island of St Thomas. 

8. At Edinburgh, Patrick Robertson, Esq. advo- 
cate, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. br T oaees 

minister of Kilmanivaig. 

9. At Gifford, Mr Thomas Paterson, merchant, 
Edinburgh , to Ann, eldest yMavoeye of "Mr Alexan- 
der Swinton, Gifford. 

10. At Guerfsey, John Buchan sre Esq. of 
Ruchlaw, to Margaret, daughter of Thomas Oliver, 
my kt Dui of Alderney. 

At Dumfries, ‘gar, ‘anghter of Th Car- 
Eliza 5 omas 

San, esa, Liverpool. 

14. At the Manse of Kilmany, the Rev, John 
foes ed of West Calder, to pit eldest daugh- 

ter of the late Professor Cook of St Andrew’s. 

15.. At gon the Rev. P. Proudfoot, minister 
of Arrocher, t Tech , Moffat. 

16, At Edinburgh, H ugh Hope, . inthe en 
service of the Honourable East India mays 
Miss Isabella Gra Mariaye daughter of the late 


Bneas Mackay, f Scotston. 
19. At Bank, Mr Alexander Barlas, writer, 
gow, to Catherine, second daughter of Daniel 
Be Sie Ra hin 
A Vv. 
~ only daughter ne Right ¥ 


Hamilton, 

— At burgh, Ebenezer Black, - sur- 
po Chrtana Coventry, da ter of the late 

=e Re wen 


Edinburgh, Mr Davi id W seal-en- 
et Robina Second daughter Of te ate 


%. At Edinbu M semen Ro inter, to 
r 

ie eee yd, printer, 

26. At Edinburgh, Denoan Ballantyne, , Esa. 

merchant in Leith, to i yodbong daughter of 

“= At Edinburgh, Alexander Hunter, Esq. W.S. 

aed third uaughter of Alexander lean of 


i 


er 


Lately. At London, David —— St Clair, 
captain in the royal navy. Elizabeth Isa- 
youngest daughter of the late John Farhill, 


“3idombay, severe yy ae a 
oungest ter of T. Norris . 
late of amen Berke! opebett, London bre 
beeen G Mr Hogg, Leuchat’s Beath, to Janet, 
dest daughter of Wi Tod, Esq. of Finnety. 
ome Fata the bee Bea ony | father q 

‘0c! e, to Anne ter 0 
=> decyl Esq. seraiabath 

; py ‘aptain A. do Lamy, “= 8th 
njlies 0! mi Native Infan' to usta, 
daughter of C. G. Gray, Esq. _ 
‘ At Edinburgh, Mr William Roach, bookbinder, 
ighaeett eldest daughter of Mr John Baillie, 
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DEATHS. 

Nov. 4. At Chuppavah camp, in the Nagpore 
country, India, Lieut. William N Kellett, of 
the native cavalry, second’son of William A. Kel- 
8. At Petrasavodsky, R rong 

At vi ussia, Adam Armst 
Esq. director of the St 5 » Cronstadt, and 
Olonetz Foundries. He also the tank of Ma- 
jor-General in the Russian service. 

Dec. 17. At Monte Video, re eae 
chant there, son of the late M 


bie, Wigtonshire. | Asa seb es es to his 
memory, his by all the British 
subjects in me pa 
an. 15. At To o> oe M‘ ot 
eldest son of Mr M‘ aedervg Sd royal veteran 
ttalion. 
Feb. 31. At his house, Brook-Green, near Lon- 


don, Lieutenant-Colonel John West, late of t of the 3d 
royal veteran battalion. 


March 2. At her Ave ye7 in uare, Miss 
Anne eon y ree a the late James 
Wauchope of Edmonstone, 


9. At Vevay, in Swii tzetland, Dorothea Sophia, 
wife of Dr Mackie of Southampton e 

12. At Campvale, near Glasgow, Dr R. Watt. 

— At Content, near Ayr, Jane, wife of Captain 
— Fullarton, and daughter of the Rev. Dr 

eebles. 

13. At Fairliecrievoch, Mrs Longmuir, wife of 
Gabriel Longmuir, . of Fairliecrievoch. 

— At Falside, Mr William Gosman, late farmer 
in Pitkierie, aged 76, who sustained a fair and un- 
blameable character ; was 70 years on that farm, 
and his ancestors for two centuries. 

15. At Arbroath, James Bell, a merchant 

— At Mertoun-manse, bara, third daughter 
of the Rev. James Duncan. 

16.At ee Mr Alexander Maclaurin, teacher, 
in his ~— 

—AtE ‘igin, &, katy? Dunbar, wife of Sir Archibald 
Dunbar of Northfield Bart. 

a. 17. At Leith, Rachael Shiels, spouse of Thomas 


— At Rose Terrace, Perth, Miss Agnes 1. 

— At Leith, William, the infant son ot Mr il- 
liam Patison. 

19. Mr Alexander Pg farmer at Gyle, pa- 


rish of C 
ty, — ‘Thurles, the Honour- 
— Tepresentative in Parlia~ 


— At Dundee, the Rev. Malcolm Colquhoun, 
minister of the Gaelic Chapel. 
20. At J » Sir John Dumaresq, late chief 
magistrate of e island. 
Bagi me. 


— At her oun, 2,C 
— At Earl Stoke-Fark, Jonna 
— for Devizes, which borough gone 
ears. 
et near Leith, George Barclay, 


Forth-street, 
ig, late of the sand Margaret, eldest daughter of 
. 0 
Mr James Gifford, Union- 
Wallace, spouse to 


— At = rq 4 Mrs 
—— —— 
aes ne infant ee hiighines of Sir G. S, Ma¢ken- 
zie or Cou 

—At Ladykirk: manse, the Rev. George Todd. 

— At Irvine, James Crichton, Esq. collector of 
the customs at that port. 

23. At Kelso, Mr Adam Weir, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, at his father’s house, Nelson- 
street, after a long and severe illness, Mr John 


Kerr, years. 
24. At Paris, a 0, Elizabeth, Countess of 
aed the late Henry Earl 


Lucan, — 
of Fauconber, 3 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, infant daughter of 
Mr John Renton, W.S. 

25. In Baker-street, Portman-square, the right 
honourable komy Ei Elizabeth Doamenss 5 siiow of 
the late Henry Drummond, Esq. and aunt to the 
present Marquis of eters ne 

— At No8, Castle-street, Miss Meme Renny, 
daughter of Mr George Renny, Falkirk 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Williamson, sta- 
a 

At Glasgow, of typhus contracted 
while on the zealous discharge of hi his duty at the 
hospital, Mr John Colquhoun, stadent of medicine, 
in his 18th year. 

— At Edinburgh, Julia, the infant eee a 
Dr Alexander Hamilton, St James’-square. 
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house in New-street, Edinburgh, in 
Mr James dentist. 
, relict of David Blair, 


itia. 
’ 

— At Pathstruie manse, the Rev. John Macara, 
minister of the at Pathstruie, Perthshire, in 
the 72d year of his age, and 34th of his minis- 


bey in Weymouth-street, London, in 


the 66th of her age, Ann, Dowager Marchio- 
ness Townshead, of Ramham-Hall, in the county 


31. At North Berwick, the Dowager Lady Ha- 


— At Dundee, Miss Violet Ogilvy, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Ogilvy Bart. of In- 
verearity. 

april. At the manse of St Mungo, of a few 
hours’ Robert C. F. Mohs, infant son of 

w Jameson. A 
Honourable Charles Phi- 
castle, = 
e 


Honourable S. Dormer, a Catholic, and son-in- 
law to the Marquis of Lothian. ‘ 

2. At Edin! h, Mr Richmond Gardiner Mar- 
tin, printer, 65. ry - 
feat daughter of avn Campbell, Esq. of Achalader. 

iter of J ‘am le jer. 

ami Athis father’s hows George-street, Edin- 
Joseph Hume, . adv , 

— At Aberdeen, Major Gordon, of the late West 


India regiment. ; 
— At Edinburgh, Margaret Penelope, infant 
daughter of William Ro 


bertson, Esq. Great King- 


— At Edinburgh William Knox, second son of 
the Rev. John Johnston. 

5. At Middlebie, the Rev. William Hunter, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

— Jane, youngest ter of Mr Graham, rec- 
tor of bE school of —— . 
6. At mg meee tv upar-Fife, aged 75, 
Mr John Lawrie, farmer there. “9 

— Mr Thomson, farmer, Rosyth. 

7. At Eiinburgh, Alexander Robert Peterkin, 

and Grieveshop, eldest son of the late 
ey 2 t—— —— 2 Grange. » 

— At ww, Miss Mary Ann, second daughter 
of Mr ta Cassieford, near Forres, 

— Marjory, second daughter of Mr John Mit- 
chell, Pitt-street, aged 18. 

8 At her house in uare, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Mary Don, widow of the Francis Scott, 


— At Carnwath-house, Norman, youngest son of 
Norman Lockhart, Esq. — 

10. At his house in Maitland-street, Edinburgh, 
Dr Peter Wright. 

‘ortachy Castle, in the 86th year of his 

age, the Right - Walter’ Earl of Airly. 

11. At his house, Somerville’s-close, Canongate, 
Mr David Henderson, aged 87 years. 


Catey 


1i, At Edin Miss Ann Lundin, 
the late Andrew Lundin, Esq. of ‘ 
— At Carron Vale, Mrs Carnie, relict of 


Carnie, Esq. of Herbertshire Printfield. 
— At Tain, Mr Thomas Suter, sheriff-clerk of 


nee “Ae Eainburgn Thomas Fairbairn, vintne 
and stabler, New ‘own. 

13. At Stonehouse, near a Mr John 
ee Se oe North Back o Canongate, 


— At Greenend, near Edinburgh, the Rev. John 
Clunie, minister of Borthwick. 

16. At Portobello, in the 62d Sa of his age, and 
40th of his ministry, the Rev. Thomas Tho; 


* minister of the Relief Church, James’-place, Edin. 


burgh. 

a At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Sinclair, 
poh 1 Aged Patrick Honyman, Esq, of Fn 
aged 74. 

18, At his house in Duke-street, Edinburgh 
Alexander Pitcairn, " . 

— At Auchterarder, Mrs Janet Stirling, wife of 
Mr William Hutchison, schoolmaster there. 

— Mrs Cutlar, widow of the late John Cutla, 
Esq. of Argrennan. 

— At Moss-side, Mrs Ann Tennent, relict of the 
late deceased Alexander Russell, Esq. of Moss-side, 

19. At Stirling, Mrs Isabella Aird, widow of the 
deceased Dr John Aird, phyiden and on the same 
day, her nephew, David Doig, only child of Dr 
Patrick Doig, physician in Stirling. 

— In Glasgow Barracks, Mrs Lowrey, wife of 
Captain Lowrey, 40th regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Wilson, many years 
session-clerk of the city. 

— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord Web 
Seymour, son of his Grace Webb, late Duke of So 
merset. His Lordship’s remains were on Saturday 
interred in the Chapel-Royal, Holyroodhouse, 
His Grace, the present Duke of Somerset, was chief 
mourner. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Fergusson, of Troch- 


raigue. 
20. At Edinburgh, Margaret, infant daughter of 


Mr Ogilvy accountant, 
— At Edinburgh, James Kay, printer, gta 

28. At Carlisle, Mrs Paley, widow of the Rev, 
William Paley, D.D. 

Lately, At Hoxton-square, London, after a 
and painful illness, Edith, wife of Francis Law 
Laurieston, Esq. in the county of Mid-Lothian. 

At Hastings, Colonel Herries, This 
has commanded the light horse volunteers near 40 
years, Out of respect to their commander, the re- 
giment determined to bury him in Wi 
Abbey, with military honours, and to erecta me 
nument to his memory. 

Cesar Colclouch Armett, Esq. Major in his Ma 
jesty’s 35th regiment of foot, and a lieutenant 
colonel in the army. He accompanied his 
in which he served upwards of twenty Ym to 
Egypt, Sicily, France, and the Greek Islands, 
where he remained a considerable time, and wat 
present at several engagements with that distin- 
guished corps. His regiment being under orders 

‘or Canada, he, with his wife and four children, 
embarked on board the et from Bristol to 
which unhappily foundered in a gale of wean! 
thus, at the early age of 56 years, his country isde- 
prived of a brave soldier, and society of six re 
spected and amiable individuals. 

A few days ago, Liecutenant-colonel David Ro- 
berts, formerly of the life — but last of the 
51st regiment of infantry, in his 63d year, at Havre 
de-Grace, in Normandy, whither he had retired in 
the hope of recruiting his health, shattered as wes 
his frame by along life of the severest military 
duty in various parts of the world, and by themany 
and dangerous hurts he had received in actual set 
vice. 

At Peckham, Mrs Blackwood, relict of Shovel 
Blackwood, Esq. of Petreavie. 

At Dumfries, Mary Ann, second daughter of the 
late William Carruthers, Esq. of Dormont. 

At London, John Weir, Esq.’ late director-gene 
ral of the army medical department. — 

At Jamaica, Mr William Grant, third son ofthe 
Rev. William Grant, Sandy, Orkney. 
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